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BAS-RELIEFS FROM THE TEMPLE OF 
RAMESES I AT ABYDOS 

L/URING the summer of 1910 some natives in the Upper Egyptian village of The 

discovery of 

^Arabeh el Madfuneh were digging a well. The Nile was at its lowest and the under- the reliefs 
ground water was so deep that their shaft had been sunk below any level touched in 
modern times, when to the excitement of the well-diggers they struck upon ancient 
stone walls beneath their gardens. 

The circumstance was hardly unusual. The name of their village means "^Arabeh 
the Buried," because beneath it lie the ruins of an ancient city — Abotu of the Egyp- 
tians and Abydos of the Greeks — and on the edge of this very hamlet, some six hundred 
yards north of the great temple of King Seti, there are still visible a few blocks of an 
ancient temple bearing the name of Seti's father. King Rameses I. That the natives 
should have found more walls beneath the hamlet was nothing to surprise them, there- 
fore, but these walls were covered with remarkable sculptures and, in a village which 
had lived for more than a century on the digging and sale of antiquities, even the 
nakedest little urchin realized that there was money to be made out of so unexpected 
a find. The story goes that the excitement was intense and that, had the finders and 
their friends had their way, they would have dug up the entire hamlet; but it chanced 
that the growing hole they were making threatened to make the garden wall, or the 
house, of one of the richer sheikhs cave in, and he put an end to their digging. Balked 
of their purpose, they were only able to get out a few of the blocks and then they had 
to fill the hole in again. 

The natives of the ruins of Abydos are as inveterate a lot of speculators in antiqui- 
ties as those of the ruins of Thebes, and the finders of these blocks immediately set 
about, in a most businesslike way, to dispose of them to advantage. They hired a 
stone-cutter who sawed off the faces in thin slabs — too thin unfortunately, for, decom- 
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posed as the stones were, most of them broke when they were transported — and then 
they divided them among themselves. It happened that, not long before, one of the 
finders had raised a mortgage on his land, in a certain Cairo bank, and he hastened 
down to the city to sell his share to one of the French clerks with whom he had dealt. ^ 
The other owners took a more direct course and disposed of their shares to an antiquity 
dealer. At this point all promised to go wrong with the speculation because the In- 
spector of the Service des Antiquites stepped in and seized the entire find, but 
M. Gaston Maspero, at that time Directeur General, reluctantly decided, in view of the 
terms of the then existing law, that the Egyptian Government could not legally hold 
antiquities found beneath private property. He therefore withdrew all claim to the 
slabs and gave their purchasers an order for their release, using the incident later as 
one of his chief arguments in an agitation for the new antiquity law which was event- 
ually promulgated. 
Their acqui- Such was the State of afi^airs at the time that the late J. Pierpont Morgan arrived 

Museum in Cairo in the winter of 191 1. One day during his stay in Shepherd's Hotel he re- 
ceived a call from the French employee of the land mortgage bank, who told how he 
had come into possession of some marvelous antiquities which he would part with for 
a consideration. He was evidently a person who did not know much about antiquities 
and there seemed little prospect that a visit to the address he gave in one of the re- 
moter quarters of Cairo could lead to much, but Mr. Morgan fortunately decided to 
chance it. However, it is one of the fascinations of collecting antiquities that they 
are to be found in the most surprising places, and once Mr. Morgan had seen the reliefs 
of Rameses I, incongruous as their surroundings were in a levantine dining room, it 
did not take him long to decide that he would present them to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, and to strike a reasonable bargain for them. After inquiries had elicited the fact 
that so far as the Egyptian Government was concerned the owner's title to the reliefs 
was unquestionable, he concluded their purchase. Thus the Metropolitan Museum 
acquired the sculptures shown in Plates I to III, Plates VI to VIII, and the left half of 
Plate IX, which is repeated in photograph in Plate X.^ 

At the time that Mr. Morgan purchased these reliefs something was heard about 
others having been fourid with them, but no trace of them could then be discovered. 

* Since this paper has been written I have heard a different version of the story of the disposal of these stones. 
As given above it is the one told Mr. Morgan and believed by him at the time they were purchased. 

^The accession numbers given them in the Metropolitan Museum of Art are ii. 155.3 A-D. 
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They had, however, passed into the hands of Dikran Kelekian, an antiquarian of Cairo, 
and he had removed the slabs shown in Plates IV and V to Paris, where attempts were 
made to preserve them against the disintegration already starting as exposure made 
the salts in them active. Meanwhile, the slabs which compose the right side of Plate 
IX and the small piece in Plate XI remained in his shop in Cairo. When Mr. Kelekian 
was informed in 19 12 that they were part of the scenes which Mr. Morgan had pre- 
sented to the Metropolitan Museum, and which had been subjected to a reasonably 
successful treatment in New York, he generously presented those in his shop in Cairo 
to the Museum, where they were eventually rejoined to those already exhibited there.* 
The remaining slabs (Plates IV and V) were examined in Paris in 19 19, and permission 
was given by Mr. Kelekian to photograph them for inclusion in this article. Thus, 
so far as is known, the plates here given show all of the find made by the natives 
in 19 10, and constitute practically our entire knowledge of the temple which they 
once adorned. 

The reliefs come from the ruins of a temple almost completely buried under a ham- Their 
let, at a level nowadays saturated by subsoil water with every annual overflow of the 
Nile. Unquestionably, when it was built, the temple was well above the inundations 
of its day, but with the passing of centuries the valley floor has been raised some three 
meters or more, and what was in 13 14 B. C. desert edge is today deeply buried in allu- 
vial soil. Moreover, with a native hamlet built above it, the seepage through the 
mounds of refuse, which are the invariable foundations of an Arab village, has per- 
meated the limestone blocks of the temple walls with nitrates, which the subsoil water 
has filtered into every pore of the stone. Mixed with the salt almost always present 
in Egyptian limestpne, these nitrates make a combination which causes unending 
worry to all who are responsible for the preservation of monuments so impregnated. 
The stone itself has been reduced by continual soaking in underground water almost to 
the consistency of clay, and the salts, alternately deliquescing and efflorescing with 
every change of weather, inevitably tend to destroy it. The usual process of soaking 
out the salts in water has proved impossible, because the decomposed stone dissolves as 
rapidly as the salts themselves. All of the slabs in New York have, therefore, been 
saturated in melted paraffin until their pores have absorbed as much of it as they will 
hold. This gives considerable protection against the atmosphere which, in turn, is 
kept as stable and as dry as possible by air-tight cases in which moisture-absorbing 

^Accession numbers 12. 186.1-2. 
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The disap- 
pearance of 
color 



Restora- 
tions 



potassium hydrate is kept. And still, it is thanks only to never-ending attention that 
these reliefs have survived during the ten years since they were unearthed. 

Of color there is naturally but very little preserved. A hazy reddish bloom is still 
traceable as the flesh-tone of the figures of the two kings on Plate I and on the king and 
some of the priests on Plate IX. The details of the bracelets and broad collars of many 
of the figures (where such are shown in the outline plates), the stripes of the nemes- 
head-dress, and the scales on the throne in Plate IX, were all drawn with pigments — 
probably green and blue copper oxides — which afl^ected the surface of the stone in 
such a way that paraffin wax takes on a shade differing slightly from the surrounding 
surfaces. Beyond this there is no touch of color, and the designs, which were origin- 
ally finished in brilliant hues, are now only to be studied and appreciated in their com- 
position and modeling. 

From many of the slabs there are parts missing. For exhibition purposes it has 
been thought advisable to fill in most of these breaks, and in some cases, where there 
was nothing doubtful in the process, the design has been restored so that the eye might 
grasp the composition in its entirety. Such restorations, being slightly difi^erent in color 
from the surrounding stone, are readily recognized from the original and can be identified 
on the photographs, but to make their identification unquestionable they have been 
omitted entirely, or at most shown with a dotted outline, in the drawings in this 
article. 



Ancient 
Abydos 



The ancient city of Abydos was situated on the edge of the desert some three hun- 
dred and fifty miles up the Nile from the head of the Delta, at a place where the river 
flows through a broad and fertile plain. At the very dawn of history it had become 
the stronghold of the earliest semi-barbaric chieftains who raised themselves to the 
might and power of Kings of Upper and Lower Egypt. Holding the massive castles 
whose ruins still exist, they ruled the entire valley from the cataract to the sea for more 
than four centuries, and on the desert nearby they built their tombs. ^ Eventually the 
political center of gravity of the. united kingdom was shifted to Memphis, at the Delta 
head, but the cradle of the most ancient kings had a prestige that younger and more 
materially prosperous towns could never dim. 

'Later tradition made the capital of the earliest kings at Thinis, a town on the river bank (near the modern 
Girgeh) and eventually capital of the nome. It was Maspero's idea (Dawn of Civilisation, pp. 230-2) that Abydos 
was the original chief town of the Thinite nome. 
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Abydos, from being the political capital of Egypt, became one of its most sacred 
cities of pilgrimage as the burial-place of the earliest kings, and the temple on the out- 
skirts of its necropolis prospered accordingly. Anhur, the sky-god, was the deity of 
the living, for the people of the province. "The First of the Westerners *' was the name 
he was given when he was worshiped in the necropolis as the chief of those who had 
died and gone into the mysterious realms of the western desert and the setting sun.^ 
Sometimes he was thought of as a wolf and identified with "The Opener of the Ways, " 
or "The Guide," an ancient wolf-god of Siut. At other times he was a dog and iden- 
tified with Anubis, the dog-god of the nomes farther north. ^ But whatever confusions 
arose as to his identity, "The First of the Westerners" remained the necropolis god of 
Abydos throughout the Old Kingdom. 

Meantime the people of the North, living along the branches of the Nile near The cult of 

Osiris 

Busiris and Mendes, had developed the cult of their deity Osiris from a river-god and 
the creator of fertility to a god of the realms of the dead.^ As contact between the 
different sections of the kingdom became more frequent, this cult of Osiris became as 

^Maspero, op, ciU, pp. ii6, 232, and Etudes de myth, et d'arcb. egyptiennes, II, pp. 9, 23-4, 282, 332, 356. 
Breasted {Development of Religion and Thought in Ancient Egypt, p. 1 59) states that Khentiamentiu, "The First of the 
Westerners," was involved in the celestial hereafter, which would favor this identification with Anhur, the sky-god. 
Furthermore, Sesostris I groups "The First of the Westerners," Lord of Abydos, and Anhur, Lord of Thinis, to- 
gether (Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, I, § 500). Meyer (Zeitschrift fUr Aegyptische Sprache und Alter- 
tumskunde, 1904, pp. 97 ff.) believes, on the other hand, that Khentiamentiu was not a god local to Abydos but a 
mortuary god of all Egypt. 

2 See especially Meyer, loc. cit. Wapwawet, "The Opener of the Ways," is called Lord of Abydos frequently, 
and in the mysteries of Abydos (Schafer, Mysterien des Osiris in Abydos, pp. 21-2) he played an important part as 
the guide and son of Osiris, the successor of "The First of the Westerners." The connection of Anubis, the 
embalmer, with Osiris is well known. 

*The Delta origin of Osiris was first proposed by Maspero, Etudes de myth, etc., II, pp. 9, 23-4, and Dawn of 
Civilisation, p. 195, and is now generally accepted. The question has no direct bearing upon the present thesis, but 
it is worth noting that the ultimate origin of Osiris has been sought beyond the confines of Egypt. Diodorus re- 
lates that he came from Arabia Felix; Plutarch that his body was brought from Byblos (on which see Budge, Osiris, 
I, p. 16, and Breasted, op. cit., p. 26). Frazer, Adonis, Aiiis, Osiris, II (1914) claims that he was the counterpart 
of the Syrian deities Adonis and Attis, but inclines to the idea that he was, in fact, a deified Egyptian king (cf. 
Gardiner, fournal of Egypt. Arch., 191 5, p. 121). The most recent contribution to the literature of Osiris is that of 
H. F. Lutz, of the University of Pennsylvania, in the fournal of the American Oriental Society, 1919, pp. 196-205. 
He proposes the very interesting equation between the Egyptian Osiris, "the Good Being," and the Sumerian 
Asar, "the Good Being." Both, in his opinion, have many attributes in common, and the name of the one is no 
more Egyptian than the other is Sumerian. The conclusion is advanced, therefore, that the original home of 
Osiris-Asar was Amurru of the western Semites, his cult traveling southeast to Mesopotamia and southwest to the 
Nile. A Libyan origin for Osiris has been sought by Petrie, Royal Tombs, I, p. 36, and by Bates, four. Egypt. 
Arch., II, p. 207. 
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familiar in the South as in the North. The kings adopted it for their own at an early 
date; the mass of the people took it up more gradually, but none the less thoroughly, 
until at the end of the Old Kingdom Osiris became another of those gods who were 
identified with ''The First of the Westerners" in the old temple at Abydos.^ The new 
cult had a human appeal which the older religion lacked, and hence it gained 
so enormous a popularity in the Middle Kingdom that pilgrims even mistook the 
tomb of an ancient mortal king for the holy sepulchre of the new divine King 
of the Dead. 2 Even the complacent Abydenes seem to have felt no difficulty in 
persuading themselves that their new deity was none other than their old god under 
another name, and an assimilation once made, Osiris ever after bore the old name 
"The First of the Westerners" as one of his epithets.' 

In the Middle Kingdom the cult of Osiris developed to an extraordinary degree. 
No more pious hope could inspire the devout Egyptian of the day than to be buried 
near the sepulchre of the Lord of Eternity, just as to this day the Shiite Muslim can 
cherish no fonder wish than to be buried at Kerbela near the sainted Hosein. And 
should practical reasons prevent the fulfilment of his hope — as they usually did — at 
least the traveler took advantage of his visit to the sacred city to attend the mysteries 
and to set up for himself a memorial "at the stairway of the Great God " in the Sacred 
Land in order that when his time came he might attain a place among the privileged 
dead. Even those whose calling did not take them on the journey to Abydos might 
prevail upon their royal patrons to set up a cenotaph for them in the Abydene necro- 
polis, equipped and endowed like a tomb, where the soul could dwell "among the 

^The gradual advancement of Osiris in popular estimation is interestingly shown by statistics in Murray, 
Osireion, p. 34, where Osiris is invoked in one tenth of the prayers in the IVth dyn. and one third of those in the 
Vlth dyn. According to Petrie, Abydos, II, p. 47, "Anhur," "The First of the Westerners," and "The Opener of 
the Ways" are mentioned more often than any other gods in the Abydos temple throughout the Old Kingdom. 
Osiris appears first in the temple itself in the Middle Kingdom, where he was still regarded as a northern god by 
some, although his identification with "The First of the Westerners" was already being made. See also Meyer, 
loc, cit. The evidence of Petrie's finds is not wholly conclusive, however. Abydos was already connected with 
Osiris in the royal Pyramid Texts during the Old Kingdom, which foreshadowed the popular cult of the Middle 
Kingdom, and at the time that the Pyramid Texts were being inscribed in the royal tombs, the private tombs of 
the Memphite necropolis were naming Osiris "Lord of Abydos" (Mariette, Les Mastahas de VAncien Empire, pp. 
149, 368). It would almost seem that the Memphites considered Osiris a god of Abydos before the Abydenes them- 
selves. 

*The identification must have been made by the Xllth dyn., when the grave was already the object of pil- 
grimages. Schafer, op. cit., pp. 28-9, and A, Z. 1904, pp. 107 fT. 

'In the same way he assimilated the name and attributes of Sokaris, the god of the dead in the Memphite 
necropolis, when his cult became fixed there. 
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followers of the Lord of Life, eating his bread and enjoying the ceremonies of kind- 
hearted and generous" pilgrims or the bounty of the soldiers and kings' messengers 
who stopped on their rounds to take part in the mysteries.^ So great were the benefits 
of attendance at these festivals, or of a visit to the tomb of Osiris, that every funeral 
preserved the fiction, at least, of the body's pilgrimage to the grave of the god in order 
that the dead man might "learn to know the things of Abydos."* 

The Osiris cult imposed the same obligations upon the Pharaoh and offered to him 
the same advantages as to the least of his subjects. It was fitting, of course, that the 

« 

king should always be buried near his capital, but he could, nevertheless, maintain his 
association with Osiris by erecting a cenotaph ''at the Stairway of the God," as his 
subjects did. The latter might have to content themselves with mere stelae; the 
king could duplicate in the Sacred Land his entire tomb and its chapel. This seems to 
have been the earlier practice^ but eventually the fictitious royal tomb was abandoned 
as an unnecessary pretense, and only the mortuary temple of Thebes was duplicated 
at Abydos. This, the practice of the Nineteenth Dynasty, effected a compromise 
between the desire of propitiating both Amon, King of the Gods, in the capital city 
of Thebes, and Osiris, Lord of Eternity, in the sacred city of Abydos. 

In their formal dedications the Theban temples were devoted to Amon. Thus 
Seti records how he built his temple "as his monument for his father Amon-re^, Lord 
of Thebes, . . . making for him a great palace, an august holy of holies, and a 
place of rest for the Lord of Gods at his beautiful Feast of the Valley,"^ and Rameses 
1 1 expresses his motive in thus dedicating the Ramesseum when he records the fact 
that "he made it as his monument for his father Amon-re^ . . . that he might 

*For visits to Abydos and memorials set up by the pilgrims see Breasted, Religion and Thought, pp. 285 fF., 
and B. A. R., I, pars. 524, 530, 607, 661, 671, 676, 743, 753; II, 33, 49; and especially Schafer, Mysterien, where a 
description is given of the mysteries attended by Ikhernofret, who headed a commission to Abydos, every member 
of which took advantage of the chance to set up a stela. An excellent example of such cenotaph-stelae is in the 
Metropolitan Museum. See Ransom, The Stela of Menihu-weser, especially at page 34. 

'Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 286; Lepsms, Denkmaler aus Aegypten und Aetbiopien II, Pis. 126-7; 
Newberry, Beni Hasan I, PI. XXIX. 

*Thus Sesostris III and Ahmose I constructed tombs complete from chapel to burial-place, which were re- 
plicas of their actual sepulchres. (Maclver and Mace, El Amrah and Abydos, pp. 57-62, 75-76; Ayrton, etc., 
Abydos, III, pp. 11 fT.) Future years may bring to light further royal cenotaphs, for these two can hardly 
have been the only ones erected. 

* B. /4. /?. 1 1 1, pars. 214-220. The Feast of the Valley was on the occasion of "the western voyage of Amon to 
behold the western gods" {op, cit. II, par. 885). In short, the king's mortuary temple was a resting-place for the 
god's statue when it made its annual tour from Karnak around the Theban necropolis. 
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through him be given life."^ With the same end in view, Rameses 11 dedicated his 
Abydene mortuary temple to "his father Osiris, Lord of Abydos,"^ while that of Seti 
had elaborate provision for the worship of Osiris, for whom the innermost sancta were 
set aside. Such might be the official dedications as set forth in the inscriptions on the 
temple walls; the actual intention in building these temples comes out in less formal 
documents. For Seti himself his temple was "my beautiful house in Abydos,"* and 
Rameses II, addressing his father Seti, calls it quite frankly "the temple thou lovest, 
in which is thy statue, in the cemetery of Abydos, the region of Eternity," or "thy 
temple beside (Osiris) Wennofer, sovereign of Eternity," for which the dutiful son has 
"founded offerings for thy statues, daily offerings which come to thee."^ 

The mortuary temple of the Empire thus had a two-fold function. It was, in the 
first place, the king's private oratory where he might worship his patron gods during 
his lifetime^ — a personal worship which his endowments assured in perpetuity, and in 
return for which he gained eternal life with the god. To meet the requirements of 
this divine cult it had to contain the statues or other symbols of the gods, housed in 
appropriate sanctuaries and halls adequate for the ritual. 

In addition, the mortuary temple was the place where the king's statue received its 
daily offerings. It was, in fact, that public part of the tomb where the funeral cere- 
mony was celebrated at the time of the interment, and afterwards repeated each day 
for the benefit of the dead king. In prehistoric times the chapel had been merely a 
niche for the placing of the offerings given in the primitive and instinctive belief that 
the dead required the same material provision as the living, and ever after the chapel 
remained essentially the offering place, and the ritual remained the offering ceremonial. 

In theory, these two rituals of the deity and of the dead were to be performed 
throughout the eternity which was the lifetime of the gods and the existence of the tem- 
ple, but in the Egyptian's mind there was always the realization that mortal faithful- 



*B. A. R., Ill, par. 515. 
2|&fd[, pars. 524-9. 

^ibid., par. 174, line 13. 

^ibid., par. 272, lines 78-80. 

* Under the Empire it was the theory that the king himself, during his lifetime, should dedicate his own mor- 
tuary temple and perform the ritual of the god in it at the "Station of the King." Such is the purport of B. A. R, 
II, pars. 883 ff. and 905 ff. Elsewhere, Seti is seen in person conducting the services for his father Rameses I, in 
his, Seti's, temple at Kurneh. In the Old and Middle Kingdoms the mortuary temple was, of course, intended 
solely for the worship of the dead king after his death. 
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ness was not everlasting, and therefore he sought to perpetuate these services in a more 
durable medium. Hence, the stone walls of the temple chambers were sculptured with 
scenes representing the ritual to be performed in them, a decoration which appropri- 
ately reflected the ceremonies during their performance, and assured their continuance 
in spirit if at any time they were neglected in fact. There were, of course, in the public 
courts, decorations of a memorial character perpetuating the triumphs of the king 
which had not taken place within the temple, but on the whole the mural decorations 
of the sanctuaries were epitomes of the ceremonials which were performed on the spot, 
or representations of the statues and furniture which were kept within them. There- 
fore the bas-reliefs from the sanctuaries of the Abydos temples may be taken as faithful 
portrayals of the services for which these rooms were built, and following them we can 
determine the purpose of each chamber, in both the divine and the mortuary parts. 

Two of these temples are visited yearly by the modern voyager who makes the 
tour up the Nile, for Abydos is still a city of pilgrimages. Every tourist sees the tem- 
ple of Seti I with its marvelous sculptures; many see the more ruined temple of his son 
Rameses II, but very few have noted the scanty traces of a third temple, bearing the 
name of the founder of the family, Rameses I.^ Incomplete as our knowledge of this 
last is, however, there can be no question but that it, too, was a mortuary temple in 
every way similar to those of Seti and Rameses II. It was placed under the protection 
of Osiris, in order that its founder might attain the privilege of association with the 
god by partaking of his funeral offerings in the god's presence, and sharing them with 
him. This is evident from the scenes which decorated its walls, representing the adora- 
tion of, and oblations to, the Osirian symbols of Abydos (Plate I) and Busiris (Plate 
IV). The fact that the temple contained halls for the celebration of the funeral cul- 
tus is evident from the scene on the wall of the offering chamber showing the cere- 
monial of offerings to the dead king (Plate IX). Finally, appropriate to either 
temple or tomb, is another scene representing the procession and offerings to the god 
(Plate VI).2 

The actual date at which the temple was built is capable of determination with a 
fair degree of accuracy. Rameses I was so old when he succeeded Horemheb on the 
throne that he survived his accession a scant two years and a half at most, coming to the 

*The visible ruins are mentioned by Steindorflf (in Baedeker's Egypt, English edition, 1914, p. 243) as showing 
on the edge of the hamlet under which the reliefs described in this article were found. 

^The scene is found in contemporary tombs; see, for example, Fig. 9 below, from the tomb of Woserh^t at 
Thebes. 
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throne about 1315 and dying in 1313 B. C.^ In this short reign he may have contem- 
plated the building of his Abydos temple; surely he could have attained no more than 
its foundation, for at Thebes he left no mortuary temple and his son Seti had eventually 
to assign chambers in his own temple at Kurneh "as his monument for his father, the 
Good God Menpehtire^ (Rameses I), making for him a place of coolness forever."^ 
The Abydos temple, therefore, could hardly have been carried much farther than a 
mere project, but that it was actually planned is probable, because otherwise the cult 
of Rameses I at Abydos would have been left to be provided for by Seti in chambers of 
his own temple there, as it was at Thebes. The completion of the temple of Rameses I 
was, however, left to the filial devotion of his son, and among the works that the latter 
finished, the wall sculptures must be counted. Their style alone would be evidence 
enough of this were it not that definite proof of it was provided by Seti when he had his 
own portrait introduced into the scenes of the adoration of the symbols (Plates I and 
IV). The probabilities are, of course, that if the temple were already in course of con- 
struction at Seti's coronation, to provide the means for its completion would have been 
one of his earliest duties. As his reign lasted some twenty-one years (131 3-1292 B. C.), 
the execution of these reliefs can be put somewhere in the first half between the years 
1310 and 1300 B. C. with every probability of being correct. 

Thus we have a temple started by Rameses I about 13 14, and finished and deco- 
rated by Seti between 13 10 and 1300 B. C.; dedicated to Osiris, Lord of Abydos, and 
intended for the celebration of the mortuary cult of the founder. It is unfortunate 
that here pur information on the temple as a whole stops. Thanks to the sheikh who 
thought his mud wall was being undermined, and who therefore insisted that the hole 
in which the sculptures were found in 1910 should be filled immediately, no consistent 
plan of the entire temple can be retrieved at present, nor can we establish the relation 
of the chambers found in 19 10 either among themselves or to the visible ruins on the 
edge of the hamlet. The day may come when someone will be able to excavate the 
ruins in their entirety, but meantime there cannot fail to be a usefulness in presenting 
these bas-reliefs to those interested in Egyptian archaeology, torn though they may be 
from their context. They are not only documents on the religion; they are master- 
pieces of Egyptian art possessing unusual value and charm. 

From that part of the temple which was devoted to the cult of Osiris comes a scene 

* Breasted, History of Egypt (2d edition), p. 409. 
^B. A. R., Ill, pars. 213 and 521. 
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representing the presentation of offerings to the sacred Symbol of the God. In the 
daily temple ritual, after both the sanctuary and the officiant were purified with lus- 
trations and incense, the doors of the shrine were opened and the statue or other sym- 
bol of the god was brought forth into the sanctuary. The officiant first prostrated 
himself before it, made offerings and sang hymns to it, and then proceeded with the 
god's morning toilet before returning it to its shrine. The present composition, doubt- 
less, was carved on the walls of the very sanctuary where this daily ritual was cele- 
brated.^ 

In theory, at least, it was the founder of the temple, the king, who officiated in the 
leading role at this service. Being himself divine, he was the natural mediator between 
gods and men in all temples ;2 and in his own mortuary temple, being the supplicant 
for the divine favor, he was the proper celebrant of the rites. Since he was the univer- 
sal officiant, on his accession he sent broadcast through the land a decree stating that 
it was in his name that all oblations were to be offered to the gods, and that in his ab- 
sence it was only as his substitute that a priest should conduct the service.* That the 
founder- king's actual presence was often a fiction, is evident enough in these very re- 
liefs, for this temple could hardly have been the scene of services during the lifetime of 
Rameses I, and yet here he is represented, in his mortal personality, making the offer- 
ing. Partly as an admission that this was but a formal statement of the case, but 
mainly in order that the real builder of the temple might gain the benefit of his piety, 
Seti also desired to be shown making the oblation, and the artist has seized the oppor- 
tunity to give symmetry to the composition by duplicating the scene with Rameses I 
on the right and Seti on the left. Worth noticing is the way in which he has varied 
the figurps of the two kings by diversifying their costumes, choosing at random from 
the elaborate royal wardrobes the Blue Crown ^ and pleated garment of many folds 
for the one, and a long wig and a skirt with the uraeus apron for the other. 

The moment in the ritual chosen is that culminating instant when, the doors of the 
shrine having been opened and the Symbol brought forth into the sanctuary, the king 

*The composition, borders included, is 258 x 1 1 1 cm. The stones being slightly longer than the design, they 
supply one dimension of this chamber as 263 cm. 

^Blackman, Priest, in Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics; Moret, Du Caracthe religieux de la 
Royaute pbaraonique, p. 115. 

'B. y4. R, II, par. 57; Moret, La Rituel du culte divin en Egypte, p. 4. Even when a private person made an 
offering for the benefit of his relatives, it was duly called "an offering which the king gives." See page 40 below. 

*Steindorff, A, Z. 19 17, p. 59. 
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has prostrated himself before it on a mat ^ and has elevated some portion of his offering 
to the god with appropriate words of dedication. The act is described above the figure 
in the one case as: "The Lord of the Two Lands, Pehtimenre^, the Lord of Festivals, 
Ramessu (given life like Re^) creating a monument in the nome of Abydos for the 
Lord of Eternity, contenting the heart of the Good Being (Osiris) with his love"; and 
in the other case as: "The King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Maatmenre^, the Son of 
Re^, Seti-beloved-of-Ptah^ (given life like Re^) maker of splendors for the Good Being 
(Osiris) and protector of the godly things of the Glorious Land (of Abydos)." ^ Rame- 
ses I holds up a tray piled with cakes, a trussed duck, grapes, figs, and a pomegranate, 
the whole topped with a bouquet of flowers. Behind him are placed two little round 
tables laid with similar provender. Opposite kneels Seti presenting a jar of myrrh 
held by a miniature portrait of himself in silver or in gold, inlaid with semi-precious 
stones.'* Ten other vases stand behind him on low, four-legged tables. 
Accepted by In acknowledgment of these gifts there issue forth from the Symbol two short 

Osiris 

speeches which are written from the Symbol toward each king. To Rameses comes, 
"The speech by the Good Being (Osiris) : ' 1 promise ° thee ofl'erings and food; 1 promise 
thee all things good and pure; 1 promise thee life and good fortune.' " In other words, 
a bargain is being struck between the king and the god. In return for the material 
ofl^erings presented by the former during his lifetime, the latter is assuring a supply of 
the same things, plus life and luck, for all eternity.® Verily this is bread cast upon the 
waters returning more than a thousandfold. To Seti the acknowledgment issuing 
from the Symbol is, "The Speech by Osiris, First of the Westerners: 'My beloved son 
of my body. Lord of the Two Lands, Maatmenre^ (Seti), my heart is pleased and con- 

* Moret, Culie divin, pp. 56, 113. 

^As was usual in writing this name in Abydos, a sort of delicacy is shown by the scribe who substituted the 
hieroglyph for "Osiris" in place of that for the mythological enemy of Osiris, "Set." 

'Some vague reference to the positions of the two kings in regard to the temple may here be read between the 
lines. Rameses I is founder of the monument (i. e., this temple); Seti its glorifier and the then ruling patron of the 
Abydene necropolis. Seti has the ordinary titles of a ruling king, while those given Rameses, though often borne 
by living sovereigns, are also frequently applied to those departed. 

^Mrs. Williams calls my attention to the descriptions given by Rameses III of similar composite jars which 
he presented in his rhortuary temple, in E. /I. R. W, pars. 26, 268. 

^Erman, Grammaiik, par. 311, suggested by Lansing. Literally: "I (surely) give thee." 

^This is the motive in the contemporary offering formula. An offering, said to be made by the king, is pre- 
sented to Osiris in order that a designated person may benefit to the same extent. See Gardiner, Tomb of Avne- 
nembH, p. 89. 
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tented at that which thou doest. Thou art my son and protector. (As) is the Sun, 
so is thy name; (as) are the Heavens, so are thy words (? 'J^ riw).'" In short, Seti 
is adopted by Osiris as his son and is credited with the personality and attributes of 
his divine son Horus, who was his father's protector and avenger in the myths. No 
divine favor more welcome to the ancient Egyptian king than this adoption could well 
be imagined. 

"The Protector of his Father, Horus, who gives life," is himself present with his 
mother, the wife of Osiris, " Isis the Great, the divine Mother, the Lady of Heaven and 
Princess of the Two Lands." They stand behind the Symbol, each holding the ''sign 
of life" •¥• in one hand while they raise the other in an attitude of blended rever- 
ence and protection over the divine object before them.^ Isis wears the vulture head- 
dress borrowed from the ancient Goddesses of the North and South and the plumes, 
horns, and sun's disk borrowed for her from Hathor by those devotees who were 
making of her more and more the greatest of goddesses. Horus, wearing the high reed 
crown with feathers, has the characteristic falcon-head given him in very early times 
when he, the son of Osiris and Isis, was identified with that other Horus who was the 
sun-god. 

The central object of the composition, toward which the figures of both kings and 
divinities converge (here twice repeated but to be understood as single in fact), is the 
Abydene Symbol of Osiris. In it we have an extremely interesting object — a species 
of idol, a fetish of great antiquity, in which the god had his abode. Evidently it was 
imbued with the god's personality, or was even a manifestation of the very god himself, 
for the words that issue from it are the actual words of Osiris, expressly named and 
given his two most enduring epithets, "The Good Being" and "The First of the 
Westerners." Elsewhere it is labeled with even less ambiguity as Osiris himself.^ 
Beyond this its significance and even its origin are both shrouded in almost complete 
mystery. Only in Busiris did there exist another object so famous and so reverenced 
— and it must be confessed, so weird. ^ 

^The ordinary attitude of one singing a psalm of praise was with both hands raised before the face (Winlock, 
J. E. A., vol. VI, part I, pp. 1-3). Protection was usually denoted by actually holding or touching the object or 
person protected (as Isis in Plate IV below). The attitude here would seem to express both ideas. 

^In the Seti temple (Mariette, Monuments d'Ahydos, I, pp. 80-82, and Caulfeild, Temple oj the Kings, Pis. II, 
III) and on coffms, as for example that of Nakhtefmut in the Fitzwilliam Museum where the Symbol is definitely 
called "Osiris, the Great God, Lord of Abydos" and "Osiris, Prince of the West, Lord of Eternity, Ruler of Per- 
petuity." 

'See below, p. 26. 
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However, if the meaning of the Symbol is doubtful, at least the actual form is sus- 
ceptible of rather complete restoration. This has been attempted in Figure i as an 
experiment, partly to attain a clearer idea of its construction and partly to emphasize 
the fact that the wall decoration is dealing with an actual object in three dimensions 
and not merely presenting the fanciful design one might suppose after a cursory glance 
at the sculptures. 

Much of the Symbol, as shown in this Nineteenth Dynasty representation, is not 
essential to its primitive form but is rather to be looked upon as temple furnishing 
in the taste of the Empire. Such are the ram-standards, the statuettes 
clustered on the stand, and the lion-headed figures beneath. Though accessories 
added at this time, they were ever after regarded as parts of the object itself, 
for with little important variation they occur in most representations down to 
Roman times.^ 

Purely means of installation are the masonry pedestal with sloping front, and the 
wood and bronze stand with sledge runners underneath and stretcher poles at the 
sides.2 Sometimes the stand is replaced by a sacred barque, but whether stand or 
barque, both are simply means of supporting the Symbol in the shrine or carrying it in 
processions.^ 

In front of and behind the Symbol a model t- holds a standard with a sacred . 
ram and a figure of the donor king on top, and streamers of pleated crepe or ribbon 
hanging from the pole. Other representations of the Symbol show, besides such ram- 
standards, a whole row of others, bearing the emblems of deities, such as were borne 
before a king when he proceeded to the temple or to the festival hall.^ Carried in 
front of the king such standards represent the gods who protect or render homage to 
him, and some similar idea must be back of these ram-standards held here before the 
Symbol of the King of the Dead. The same purpose was that of the couchant jackals 
that face the Symbol from the top of the stand. These last must be the incarnations 



»Rosellini, / Monumenti delV Egitio e della Nubia, III, Pi. XVII. Other late representations of the Symbol 
will be found in Budge, Osiris, I, pp. 54 ff., II, p. 76. 

2A somewhat similar stand is that in Berlin 8708 (Erman, Handbook of Egyptian Religion, Fig. 42; Ausfiihr. 
yerieichnis, p. 249). There was some uncertainty in the reconstruction of the sides of the stand and the carrying 
poles in Figure i above, but the solution is believed to be plausible. 

'In a badly destroyed scene in the Rameses II temple, the Symbol (lost except for the lion figures at the base) 
is seen being carried in the stand in a procession (Murray, Ancient Egypt, 1916, p. 125, fig. 24). 

*Moret, RoyautS, pp. 214, 236, 239. 
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of Anubis, the faithful subordinate of Osiris who presided over embalmments,' but it 
is more difficult to explain the ram, although in this form he is frequently to be found 
with the Symbol. There was, however, a ram worshiped in Mendes in the Delta. 
Fundamentally the Ram of Mendes may have been a deity in himself* but on occasion 
other gods might be identified with him' and this appears to have been the case 
with Osiris. Mendes was in that part of the Delta 
in which Osiris originated. It was called Dedet when 
Busiris nearby was called Dedu; it had its own Osirian 
ritual, and it is not surprising, therefore, to find its 
ram-god sometimes called after the more famous 
deity, "Osiris, the Ram, Lord of Dedet."* It seems 
plausible to suppose, therefore, that in the temple of 
Abydos, before the Symbol of Osiris, there were set 
up standards of the Mendesian ram which was held 
sacred in the original land of Osiris and sometimes bore 
his name. 

The mummied lions held to the lower part of the 
pole by the outspread wings of two vultures are doubt- 
less those two lions who supported the rising sun on 
the horizon — vaguely conceived demons about whom 
the Egyptians themselves had little to record. Some- 
times they were called the Akeru; sometimes Shu 
and Tefnut of the creation cycle, and sometimes more 
poetically they were "Today " and "Yesterday." Here 
they support the Symbol much as they support the 

•"The Opener of the Ways" can not be considered here because he appears among the standards being borne 
in procession before the Symbol in places where these couchant jackals face it on the base. Meyer's rule (/^. Z. 
1904, pp, 97 ff,) that Anubis was always a dog couchant and "The Opener of the Ways" a wolf passant would be 
conclusive here were it not for the fact that this distinction was no longer adhered to after the Middle Kingdom 
(Petrie, Ahydos, 11, PI. XXV; Caulfeild, op. cit.. PI. III). 

'Erman, A Handbook oj Egyptian Religion, pp. 106-7. 

'B. A, R. Ill, par.400. 

'Maspero, Dawn of CiviIi;alion, pp. 119-31; Budge, OjiVm. 1, p. 60, II, p. i$;Gods. II, p. 35}. Osiris appears 
to be represented in the tomb of Mcntuherkhepeshef by H and the Ram (Maspcro, Mission anhioiogiqiu 
jtan^aiseauCaiTe. Mimoires.V, pp. 44D, 445; Davies, Five Theban Tombs, p. 11, PI. II). The Osirian liturgy of 
Mendes is mentioned in the Dendereh texts (Budge, Osiris, II, pp. 20 ff.). 
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rising sun, but upholding Osiris they are appropriately enough dead and mummified.' 
So essential did they become to the Symbol that in later pictures (Figure 2) no 
matter what details are omitted, the lions usually find their place.* 



FIGURE 3 

A BRONZE FIGURE OF A "SOUL OF BUTO," IN THE NEW YORK 

HISTORICAL SOCIETV 

The two sets of little figures which kneel at either side of the stand are the hawk- The Genii 

^ of the 

headed Watchers or Souls of Buto, and the jackal-headed Souls of HierakonpoHs. North and 

'Petrie in Caulfeild, op. cil., p. 15, calls ihem "Shu and Tefnut?." A fragment of cart on nag e of the XX 11 
dyn. found at Thebes since the above was written shows these two lions as definitely solar demons with sun-disks 
on their heads. It would be very tempting to see in these lions the enemies which were bound under the feet of 
the Symbol when it was buried during the mysteries (Schater, Mysterieit, p. 27), but apparently the lion appears 
nowhere in Egyptian mythology in the rdle of the fiend. 

'They are, however, lions couchant on pedestals at Mcroe (Budge, Osiris, I, p. ;;). 
[9 
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Before the union of the prehistoric kingdoms Buto had been a capital of the North 
and Hierakonpolis a capital of the South, and in each there had ruled a dynasty be- 
lieved in later ages to have been semi-divine. In time the souls of these demi-gods 
came to be regarded as the Genii of the North and South, and still later as manifesta- 
tions of the Horus of the North, the Horus of the South, and the four sons of Horus: 
Imset, Hapi, Duamutef, and Kebehsenuf. As the Genii of the North and South they 
personified the protection, assistance, and homage given by the Two Lands to the sov- 
ereign from his birth to his ascent into heaven.^ Here they are evidently little bronze 
figures of a type to be seen today occasionally in the museums (Figure 3)^ kneeling 
and beating their breasts with clenched fists while they intone the glorification of the 
King of the Dead, Osiris.' 

It is not only the genii, the demons, and the sacred animals who do homage to the 
Symbol. On the top of the stand there is a cluster of little figures of the king. One 
pair stand in respectful reverence with arms hanging at their sides ; another kneel to 
present pots of offerings, and two more support the pole with outstretched hands.^ 
Some wear on their heads the ancient w^m^5-kerchief ; some the Blue Crown of the 
Empire, and others the tall White Crown of the primeval kingdom of Upper Egypt, 
of which Abydos had been the capital.^ They represent the king who erected this 
Symbol, in perpetual adoration of the sacred object, just as the portraits of a donor 
and his wife in a mediaeval altarpiece forever remind the Madonna and the congrega- 
tion of their piety. 

Stripped of all these later decorative accessories and reduced to its primitive essen- 

*Sethe, U flier suchungeUy III, pp. i6 ff.; C. R. Williams, N. Y. Historical Society Quarterly Bulletin, 1918, pp. 
43-6; Allen, Horus in the Pyr. Texts y pp. 64-5. 

2 The figure here shown is in the Abbott Collection, New York Historical Society, and is reproduced through 
the courtesy of Mrs. Williams. In her description of it {loc. cit.) she considered the possibility of its having been a 
votive figure, but before she called my attention to it she had already {ihid., 1919, p. 49) abandoned this explanation 
in favor of the idea that it was made for some such temple apparatus as is here described. She has furthermore 
called my attention to others in Cairo (Daressy, Statues des divinites, 38594, 38594 bis) and in the Hoffman Collec- 
tion (Catalogue, PI. XXXVI; cf. PI. XXXV). 

•'See below, page 50. 

^Sometimes Thoth and Anubis uphold the pole as at Meroe (Budge, Osiris, I, p. 56), sometimes Isis.and Neph- 
thys as at Dcnderch (ibid, II, p. 76). 

5 Small bronze figures of this type arc to be found in present-day collections. In Leyden there is a kneeling 
figure wearing the nemes and a standing figure wearing the Blue Crown, both with hands outstretched as though to 
hold a pole, and both provided with irregularly cut bases and strong tenons like those of the Soul of Buto in Figure 
3. See Leemans, Aegyptische Monumenten te Leyden, Part II, Plate I. 
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tials, the Symbol is found to be a pole topped with a beehive-shaped affair which is 
filleted and crowned with feathers. In this form it appears in a little wooden fune- 
rary model of uncertain date, now in the Metropolitan Museum, in which the pole is 
planted in the "mountain" hieroglyph c^^ to express the idea that the Symbol was 
set up in the "desert" of Abydos (Figure 4}.' At first 
glance one is tempted to see here, very much conven- 
tionalized, the tree which grew out of the grave of 
Osiris and in which he was worshiped as a verdure 
god. But the Old Kingdom pictures of this emblem 
often assume forms which have nothing in common 
with a tree (Figure 5)* and some other explanation 
must therefore be sought for it. 

The color is so far lost from the Rameses 1 reliefs 
that the surface of the top of the Symbol is broken only 
by four flat bands,^ but in every detailed representation 
it is covered, between white bands, with dark blue circles 
on a light blue ground, and there Is often a fringe below. 
Without hesitation one would say that this was the 
conventionalization of some material according to 
archaic canons and, in fact, hair was represented with 
such little circles for ringlets in the Third Dynasty and 
blue was curiously enough one of the colors for hair in figure 4 

all periods.* That hair is here intended is unques- °^^^ symbol, in the metro- 
politan MUSEUM 
tionable in view of the very early figures of the Symbol 

(Figure 5, a-b) which show it plainly as a long wig. Taken as some sort of a 



'Purchased in 1911; 
' Davies, Deir el Gthr 



1 number, M.M.A. 11.150.46; height. 27.5 cm. Probably from Upper Egypt. 
vi, 1, a-cfrom the tombof Aba; ll,d-gfromthetombofZau. It was Mr. Newberry who 



pointed out to me these early representations of the Symbol. Contemporary pictures from Memphis and else- 
where show it with a similar top but with horns, practically unknown at Abydos (Mariette, Maslabas, p. 341 ; Sethe. 
Die AUiigypihchen Pyramiden-TcxU. pars. 627, 754, etc.; Davies, Rock Tombs oj Sheikh Said. PI. XIX — L. D. II, 112 
d). Middle Kingdom representations from Abydos are like those of the Old Kingdom (Schafcr. Mysferien, plate; 
Boeser, Egypt, ViTxatneUng ie Leiden, MiddeUijk, I, p. vii, PI. M). 



was changed by the ancient sculptor, who was 



*The spacing of these bands, tike the height of the feather 
unable to remove all trace of his alteration. 

*Cf. the stelae of Hesire''(Quibcll, Tombo) Hesy, PI. XXIX), the III dyn. stela in Leyden (Capart, Recueilde 
monuments Igypliens, I, PI. !). ^"d numerous references in Steindorff, A,Z, [917, pp. 63-4. 
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wig set up on a pole,^ the horizontal bands can be explained as ribbons binding it; 
the crown and circlet become appropriate apparel; and the human face which some- 
times — but very rarely — looks out from its thick tresses is seen to be a perfectly 
natural elaboration.^ 

In the Rameses I temple this wig bears a chaplet with uraei on the front crowned as 
of Upper and Lower Egypt, and a ribbon hanging down behind. In the hieroglyphic 
sign "^ this fillet has degenerated into "^ with a false suggestion of an alpha- 
betic rendering of the name of the Symbol. On top of the wig there is a flat coronet, 
and above this rise two tall feathers, sometimes straight as in these reliefs, sometimes 
curled ostrich plumes as on the model, but in the Empire almost invariably supporting 
in front the solar disk, of which only the uraeus here remains. The oldest representa- 
tions show the ostrich feathers crossed and bound in place with a simple ribbon which 
is here the separate chaplet. Together, chaplet and plumes were looked upon as the 
appropriate clothing of the object, and in the fifth and sixth acts of the Osiris Mystery, 
performed each year at Abydos, the celebrants decked the Symbol "in its beautiful 
apparel in which it went to Peker" where the tomb of Osiris was. They "put the 
feathers on it as it lay in the sarcophagus, tied the fillet on its head and the enemies 
under its feet, and sailing the ship to the Gate of Peker, brought it to the Tomb."* 
It is quite possible that the ostrich feathers so often added to the tall White Crown of 
Osiris were adopted in reminiscence of this very act in the Mystery.'* 
Its origin To the Nineteenth Dynasty Egyptian the Symbol was Osiris himself. To the 

modern archaeologist it is often the "reliquary of Osiris,'* by which is meant the box 
in which his head was preserved. A wig set up on a pole, crowned and filleted, even 
called a head in the mysteries, and sometimes drawn with a human face, would very 
naturally be taken for the receptacle in which I sis placed the head of her dead husband, 

^This conclusion, here arrived at Independently, is that already advanced by Petrie, Royal Tombs, II, p. 24, 
and in Caulfeild, op, cit., p. 1 5, and by Schafer, Mysterien, pp. 26-8. However, the following pages will be found 
to disagree with Schafer's suggestion that this is the reliquary of the head of Osiris. 

'Mariette, Abydos, \, pp. 63, 70; Caulfeild, Temple of the Kings, Pis. Ill, XII. The face may have been 
added because the head of the Symbol was known to represent a wig, or it may have been merely an anthropo- 
morphizing accessory to enable the indwelling god to see and speak, no more essential to the original fetish than the 
eyes, arms, and clothing with which was decked the Djed-symbol in Busiris. In short, the face may have been 
merely a step in the progress from aniconic fetish to icon which, being arrested at this stage, may have been instru- 
mental in fostering the later belief that the Symbol was the reliquary of the head. 

'Schafer, Mysierien, pp. 26-8. Unfortunately the Symbol is here named merely "^^y. 

*See Plate IV below. 
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and the later Egyptian may have believed this too, just as he believed that the Djed- 
symbol of Busiris contained the vertebrae of the god. 

But unfortunately we introduce an anachronism into our reasoning if we suppose 
that this was the belief of the Egyptian of the Middle Kingdom, or even of the Nine- 
teenth Dynasty. The story of the dismemberment of Osiris and the burial of his 
head only, in Abydos can hardly be the primitive belief. It plays no part in 
that burial ritual of mortals which pretended to duplicate that of Osiris, and all 
representations of the dead god of the period of this temple showed his body intact.^ 
In fact, this tale of the dismemberment comes to us only from the later period and 
appears to belong to that later, systematized mythology that was attempting to adjust 
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the claims of several places which pretended by that time to possess the veritable 
sepulchre of Osiris. The myth had long since made known how I sis had sought her 
husband's body and found it.^ This gave the inspiration for the episode of a second 
loss and the dismemberment, now invented.' In favor of this new fiction the synthet- 
izing theologian could quote passages from the Pyramid Texts which, with very slight 
manipulation, favored the admission of this new episode into the myths.* Throughout 
those earliest religious texts there was a great fear of the dissolution of the body, of the 

* For example, the cenotaph representing the dead god in Peker (Amelineau, Tomheau d' Osiris, p. 109, PI. Ill) 
and the representation of it in the Seti temple. 

'Hymn to Osiris in the early XVIIIth dyn. (Chabas, Oeuvres, I, p. 108). 

'The story as we know it best is preserved in Diodorus and Plutarch and seems to have been adopted in the 
writing of the Dendereh Texts, in which a codified Osirian ritual is drawn up on the basis of a systematic compari- 
son of the different rites. In the late intrusive episode Isis reburied each of the members of Osiris on the spot 
where she found them, after Set had strewed them up and down the country. But this ingenious priestly fiction 
did not wholly eliminate inconsistencies, for both Abydos and Memphis claimed the head of Osiris and enough 
limbs were attributed to him to supply a whole cycle of gods. 

^ It is to be supposed that the ancient theologian so used these passages, because the modern archaeologist 
frequently quotes them for this purpose. 
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natural decay which causes the bones to fall apart and the flesh to corrupt. It was the 
duty of the other gods to prevent this corruption from destroying the body of Osiris. 
To arrest it they purified his body with ointments and libations which "joined to- 
gether his bones, reunited his limbs, and restored his flesh to him." ^ They reassembled 
his members in their proper order; they set his head in place; they opened his eyes and 
put his heart in his body in order that he might not perish, so that he might live and 
stand erect.^ But there was no mention of the members being widely scattered. 
In fact, the body of Osiris had merely fallen apart while it still lay bandaged in its 
coffin.^ Nowhere was it suggested that it had been cut to pieces and already buried in 
fourteen different cemeteries. In the Pyramid Texts, Osiris lay where first he was 
buried in a single tomb, and this was the belief which still held in the Nineteenth 
Dynasty. 

At this time, therefore, the Symbol could not have been regarded as the reliquary 
which contained the head of Osiris. We have already seen that it could not have been 
the tree sacred to Osiris. In fact, originally it had nothing to do with Osiris whatever. 

The Symbol was so inextricably associated with Abydos in the very earliest days 
that it was ever after used as an ideogram for the town or for the Thinite Nome, in 
hieroglyphic writing, and its origin should therefore be sought in that very early pre- 
historic period when every town had its sacred fetish, which later became the heraldic 
crest of the nome. But while it existed in Abydos at a very early date, in no other 
community where the Osiris cult was established does this Symbol ever appear as 
the Osirian fetish in primitive times.^ The conclusion is thus forced upon us that the 
Symbol was purely Abydene in origin; that it was assimilated into the Osirian cult 
only after the arrival of the latter in Abydos; and that it therefore belonged originally 
to the cult of some of the aboriginal gods of the locality. Naturally the cult of "The 
First of the Westerners " who was both supplanted and absorbed by Osiris, would be the 
most likely source from which Osiris might have obtained it. Tending to confirm this 

^Sethe, Pyr, Texts II, Utterances, 637 and 670. 

^Sethe, Pyr. Texts II, Ut. 617-635, 643-6, 858-9, 1683-4. 

•Sethe, Pyr. Texts, pars. 2008-9: "The bones of Osiris are gathered together, his members are arranged, his 
impurities are removed, his bandages are loosened, his tomh is opened, and his coffin is unlocked.** 

* There are certain similarities between the Symbol and ^'Anjety, an aboriginal god adopted as the nome stand- 
ard of the Busirite Nome. In the Pyramid Texts, pars. 220 and 1883, <'Anjety is the complement of "The First of 
the Westerners" (cf. pars. 182, 614) and is represented as a post surmounted by a human head, plumed, and arms 
holding the crook and flail. But the Symbol never has arms, only later has a face, and even when most closely 
associated with Osiris rarely has the crook and flail which the Busirite Djed and ^Anjety have. 
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hypothesis to some extent is the fact that Anhur, the living god of the Thinite Nome, 
wore as his most striking attribute a pair of tall feathers. It will be recalled that there 
is reason for supposing that. Anhur after death became "The First of the Westerners" 
and here is the fetish of the latter decked with just such feathers. Again, that West 
over which "The First of the Westerners" ruled, had an emblem identical with this 
Symbol in all respects except that it is surmounted by one ostrich plume instead of 
two (Figure 5, g).^ Now it happens that the tribes of the Western Desert, of Libya 
and the Sudan,^ wore just such feathers stuck in their hair or bound with a fillet to their 
heads and that their principal chieftains wore them in pairs. Probably no more 
characteristic emblem for the West could have been thought of, then, than a wig with 
the feather of a Libyan, and for "The First of the Westerners" this wig with the two 
feathers of a great chieftain of the Libyans. 

A final point to be considered is the place of the erection of the Symbol. In Seti's its erection 
Abydene temple it is definitely said to have been set up there;' its ritual appears to 
take place in the Rameses I temple, and apparently in the temple of Rameses 1 1 also.* 
1 1 might be supposed that from generation to generation each succeeding king moved 
the only existing symbol into his own temple, were it not that, to all intents and pur- 
poses, the temples of Rameses I and Seti were practically contemporary and that the 
king who built both portrays it as existing in each. Furthermore, the Djed-symbol, 
which we know was set up in the temple of Busiris, is also said to be in the Seti temple,^ 
and apparently in the Rameses I temple as well. The conclusion is, therefore, forced 
upon us that replicas of these Symbols were made for each Osiris temple, and this may 
be some explanation of the progressively varying form the Abydene Symbol takes in 
difl^erent representations. The Symbol, then, could be duplicated as readily as a statue, 
but like a statue certain attributes had to remain constant. The archetype was, of 
course, somewhere in Abydos, and the most appropriate place to suppose that it ex- 

iThe"head"of ^ is colored blue in Griffith, Bent Hasan, III, PI. Ill, and elsewhere, like the "head" 
of the iQn . It has the beehive shape in Sethe, Pyr. Text, par. 818 b. Lacau, A.Z., 1913, p, 59, supposes that the 
sign ft was created in the Middle Kingdom by the suppression of the hawk from ^ . But note, in Figure 5, ft 
from a tomb of the Old Kingdom. See also Newberry, Ancient Egypt, 1914, p. 6. 

2 Bates, Eastern Libyans, pp. 129-30. 



'In Mariettc, Ahydos, I, p. 82 and Caulfcild, op, cit., PI. II, it is said to be ^ \^Ji I. 

^Sec note 3 on page 16 above. 
^Mariette, loc, cit. 
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isted would be the old Osiris temple, which succeeded on the site of that of "The First 
of the Westerners." 

Three slabs in the possession of Mr. Kelekian make up a fragmentary scene so evi- 
dently the pendant of the last that it must come either from the wall of a similar sanc- 
tuary or from the opposite wall of the same one.^ In this case Rameses I* and Seti, 
their names written practically as before, stand at right and left offering bunches of 
flowers and trays of food to the statues of Osiris. Over their heads hover the two 
vultures who personified the North and South, bestowing upon them "life" ■¥■ and 
"good-fortune" 1 . But here Osiris is not the god of Abydos. He is "Osiris, Prince 
of Perpetuity and . . . Lord of Eternity" and "Osiris the Great God," repre- 
sented (twice for the same reason that the Symbol was repeated on Plate I) by the 
statue of a mummied divinity in human form, wearing the Atef- crown with feathers, 
and the White Crown of Upper Egypt, and holding in his hands his ever-present attri- 
butes, the crook T and flail /\, a cane shaped like his Djed-pillar || and the divine 
sign of life ■?- . "Horus the Son of Osiris" and "Isis" lend protection to the god by 
their presence, while in the center stands a large replica of the Djed-pillar. This, 
then, is the ofl'ering to Osiris of Busiris. 

Because it received a more wide-spread and more lasting veneration among the 
ancient Egyptians, by whom it was held to be a most potent talisman necessary for a 
successful entry into the underworld,^ the Djed — the Busirite Symbol of Osiris — is 
familiar as an amulet in every modern collection and has been made the subject of 
more studies by the modern archaeologist than the Abydene Symbol. And yet it 
must be confessed that our knowledge of it has not thereby been greatly clarified. 

It is obviously a very ancient fetish, in nature similar to that of Abydos and sub- 
jected to the same misinterpretations by its later worshipers. To the Egyptians who 
compiled Chapter CLV of the Book of the Dead it was a pillar, whose strength and sup- 
port might be imparted to the backbone and neck of the dead, and hence it was painted 
on the backs of late coffins when the Abydos Symbol was put on the front.'* From 
this conception it would have been a very short step to considering it as the backbone, 

^The present length of the Kelekian scene is 209 cm.; complete it would be exactly as long as that previously 
described; see above, page 13, note i. 

2 There remains only one of his hands holding a bouquet. 

* Wiedemann, Religion of the Ancient Egyptians, pp. 289-90. 

^Wiedemann, loc. cit.; Budge, Osiris, 1, p. 48. It is painted on the back of the XXVth dyn. coffin in the 
M.M.A. (No. 86.1.31-$) from which Figure 2-a is drawn. 
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or the reliquary of the backbone, of Osiris, but there is no doubt that this was as late 
and as false an interpretation of its meaning as that the Abydene Symbol was the reli- 
quary of the head. In modern studies it has been described as an altar, a tool rack, 
even a Nilometer; as four columns superimposed, or four columns standing one in front 
of another; or as an architectural experiment without any religious meaning.^ Others 
see it as a much disguised representation of the tree sacred to the Semitic prototype of 
Osiris, or as the trunk of that same tree stripped of its branches. * 

Possibly the true solution is this last. The Djed may have been one of the ancient 
wooden fetishes in which all primitive religions abound — a barbarically and fancifully 
decorated log of wood, perhaps brought from foreign parts with the Osiris cult or per- 
haps adopted from the cult of some earlier native god supplanted by the more popular 
Osiris, if it is assumed that Osiris originated outside of Egypt. In any event, to the 
earliest Egyptians it was a wooden pillar, which as an ideogram meant "stability," 
"duration," "to remain," and in decoration represented a support or column. So 
obviously did it suggest a pillar to those who had seen it, that it is so described in the 
myths which Plutarch collected. According to them, the coffm of Osiris was carried 
by the ocean currents to the coast of Syria and cast up on the shore at Byblos where an 
enormous Erica tree sprang up with the coffm embedded in its trunk. Struck with the 
size of this tree, the King of Byblos had it cut down and its trunk fashioned into a 
pillar for his palace and there I sis found it and from it removed the coffin. The king 
thereupon set it up again, anointed and wrapped in fine linen, in the temple of Byblos, 
for the worship of the citizens. 

In a number of ways the Djed-pillar is a striking parallel to the Abydene Symbol. 
It, too, underwent a rudimentary anthropomorphizing process typically shown in the 
present composition. Elsewhere a human head or the features of a face were added, 
but usually the process was limited, as in this case, to crowning it with plumes, disk, 
uraei and ram's horns, giving it arms and hands to hold the crook and flail, and possi- 
bly painting upon it a long skirt and a colored sash.' Like the Abydene Symbol it 
was a fetish form of Osiris which contained his complete personality, and like the former 
at Abydos, this pillar represented Osiris in the sacred mysteries at Busiris. There, on 

« 

Various explanations will be found in Maspero, Dawn of Civilisation, p. 130; W. Max Miiller, Egyptian Myth- 
ology, p. 385 ; Wiedemann, loc. cit., etc. 

'Lutz, Jour. Am. Orient. Sac, 1919, pp. 196-205; Frazer, Adonis, Attis, Osiris, II, pp. 108 if. 

'As shown in the Seti temple, Capart, Temple of Seti, PL XXIX; Caulfeild, op, cit., PI. XII; other examples in 
Budge, op. cit., pp. 51-3. 
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the day after the celebration of his funeral, the worshipers raised it upright and by so 
doing raised Osiris himself from the dead.^ Finally, while the prototype was unques- 
tionably in Busiris, replicas were set up in every other Osiris shrine including that of 
Rameses I.* 

Another fragmentary scene in the possession of Mr. Kelekian comes from the cham- 
bers dedicated to Osiris.' On the right stood "Osiris, the Good Being . . ." as a 
mummy, of which only the hands remain, holding as sceptres the I , the u , and the 
•r . On the left Rameses I, wearing the Red Crown of Lower Egypt, carries a straight 
staff in his right hand, and in his left a crooked cane and the tethers of four calves called 
"the spotted, the red, the white, and the black. "^ "Driving the calves into the tem- 
ple" was one of the earliest of the ceremonies of offering,^ but other than that in late 
times "pure calves, marked with the seal" were supposed to have taken the place of 
the human beings of the earlier sacrifices,^ its significance is now wholly lost. 

The second scene portrayed among the sculptures in the Metropolitan Museum is 
one as appropriate to a tomb as to a temple of Osiris. King Rameses I and his wife, 
presumably Queen Sitre^,^ followed by a long procession of devotees, who were doubt- 
less members of the court, march to the shrine which contains the statue of the god, to 
lay before him their offerings. Here the king is no longer ruler of Egypt and founder 
of the temple. He is a mortal surrounded by his family, paying homage to the King 
of the Dead into whose realm he will soon pass. 

The focus of the picture is "Osiris, Lord of Eternity, the Great God who is in Aby- 
dos (he gives all life)." Within a shrine, of which the Djed-pillars in front and the 



* Erman, Egyptian Religion, p. 5 1 . 

2 Note the representation of it labeled -<2>- J N| M ^^ t^^r "^^^ Djed-figure of Osiris in the Temple 



of Seti 1," Mariette, Ahydos, I, p. 82. 

*The dimensions of the existing parts are 38 cm. wide x 78 cm. high. The lower stone, on which the legs of the 
king and the fourth calf could be vaguely traced, was too much obliterated to be photographed for Plate V. 

^The last two names are lost but can be supplied from the following note. 

*See Borchardt, Sa^bu-re^, II, p. 115, PI. 47; Gayet, Louxor, Pis. IX, XXXVI; Naville, Deir el Babari, Pis. 
CXXXIV, CLXI; in the Sed Festival of Osiris, Moller, A\ Z. 1901, PI. V. 

*In Porphyry, quoted by Budge, Osiris, I, p. 212. 

^ It is a piece of very bad luck that here the Queen's name is totally destroyed, for had it survived it would 
have settled a long-standing argument as to the name of the wife of Rameses I, and the mother of Seti. Petrie, 
History of Egypt, 1 1 1, pp. 4 ff., and Gauthier, Livre des Rois, 1 1 1, p. 9, suppose that she was Sitre<', while Maspero, 
Proceedings of tbe Society of Biblical Arcbaeology, 1888-9, PP- '9^-4 and Etudes de mytb., IV, pp. 327 fT., assumes 
that Sitre^ was the wife of Seti I. 
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curving roof are summarily indicated/ stands his statue on a pedestal, a swathed 
mummy, grasping crook, flail, and was-sceptre,^ and wearing upon his head the White 
Crown with ostrich plumes. Isis supports him from behind and protection is extended 
to him by "Hathor, Princess of the West," who was believed to receive the dead as 
she daily welcomed the dying sun in the evening glow.* Unlike the actual statue of 



FIGURE 6 

I SISTRUM FROM A TEMPLE OF ISIS IN ITALY 

IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 



the god, neither goddess is materially present in the scene. Both are introduced, 
rather, to give an appropriate celestial atmosphere, like the angels or the cherubim 
hovering about a saint in a mediaeval religious composition. They wear long coiffures 
bound behind their ears with ribbons, and fillets, with the uraeus in front, about their 

'Ashrineof this type, but without the Djed-piMars of Osiris, is that of the Anubis Symbol, in the Metropolitan 
Museum. See Lylhgoe, Bulletin of the M. M. A., Suppl., Feb. 1915, fig, 16; Ancitnt Egypt, 1915, p. 150, fig. 5. 

'Specimens of those objects are in the Metropolitan Museum. See Mace and Winiock, Tomb oj Stnebtisi, at 
Lisbt, pp. 85, 89, 94, Pis. XXiX-XXXI. 

'Wiedemann, op. cil., p. jo. 
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brows. Isis is crowned with her flat coronet, plumes, horns, and sun-disk; Hathor with 
the disk and the horns of the cow in which she so often manifested herself. 

In spite of priestly efforts to systematize the local mythologies, in Hathor it is 
possible to see a number of divine beings of divergent origins, incompletely unified in 
one goddess. Not only was she patroness of the West and of the dead, but among 
other personalities she had that of divine representative of women, worshiped by them 
in preference to all others.^ And as temple ceremonials were so often the acts of mortal 
life performed for the benefit of divinity, the temple worship of Hathor took the form 
of the singing and dancing of the harim accompanied by the jingling of sistra and the 
waving of menits — the two objects Hathor here carries in her hand as her ever-present 
attributes.* 

The sistrum was a rattle, usually with the head of the goddess at the top of the han- 
dle. In its most familiar form, that carried here by Hathor and the women, it had a 
metal hoop with holes in the sides through which loosely fitting bars were passed, each 
bar strung with rings and then turned over at the ends to keep it in place (Figure 6). 
Another type, that carried here by the queen, had a sounding-box with a tall spiral 
spring attached to either side.' Shaken to and fro, the springs would make a sharp 
clapping, or the rods and rings would give out a metallic jingling like that of a tam- 
bourine. 

The purpose of the menit is less evident at first glance (Figure 7). It could not 
have been used for music-making although it is often carried with the rattling sistrum. 
It seems rather to have been a sort of badge. Originally it was a necklace with strings 
of little beads in a thick cluster upon the throat and two long counterweights hanging 
down the back. Worn by the goddess Hathor, her divine personality emanated from 
it and its touch had magic qualities; worn by her votaries, both men and women, down 
to the Middle Kingdom, it was appropriate to dances in her honor. In time it became 
a badge reserved alone for the women devotees, and possibly from the pantomime of 
holding it out as the goddess does to be touched, it came to be carried in the hand and 
no longer worn. For carrying, the two counterweights were made into a flat handle 
around whose edge ever remained a groove to show where the two parts were joined. 



^Erman, op, cit., p. 12. 

'See Gardiner, Notes on the Story of Sinuhe, pp. loo ff. 

'The first type — that shown in Figure 6 and carried by Hathor and the women — was called the sesbeshet; the 
type carried by the queen was the sekhem, 
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Before the shrine stands the "Good God who creates splendors, Lord of the Two The king. 

queen, and 

Lands Pehtimenre^, Lord of Festivals Ramessu" and behind him Queen Sitre^, of devotees 
whose titles and name scarcely a trace is left. The king wears the Blue Crown with 
a veil of pleated crepe hanging behind, and a kilt with a lion's tail and a uraeus apron, 
the design of which gave the artist some little trouble, for traces are left of an original 



FIGURE 7 
FHE PALACE OF AMENHOTEP 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 



carving which has been considerably altered. The queen wears over her curled 
perruque the tall plumes of Isis and a fillet, of which the uraeus is crowned with Ha- 
thor's horns. Behind her neck hang streamers of ribbon, on her breast is a broad 
collar, and around her waist a knotted sash, whose brilliant colors must have con- 
trasted attractively with the white of her diaphanous linen dress.' Following the king 
and queen there comes the procession of devotees carrying tall bouquets of flowers 
bound about reeds in which one would probably recognize papyrus stalks were their 
tops preserved. Each woman has thrown over her arm a menit and holds, with the 

'The pattern of the dress is described by Miss Cartland, BuUtUn of the M.M.A. 1916, p. 212, Fig. 6. 
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bouquet, a sistrum, the two badges of her membership in the guild of temple choristers. 
Men and women both march with hands upheld before their faces, singing in unison 
a psalm in praise of Osiris, while their leader, the queen, tells the god that she is "rat- 
tling the sistra before thy beautiful face."^ 

The office at which the votaries attend and at which the king officiates is the cul- 
minating act, the purification which consecrates the sacrifice by "the burning of in- 
cense and pouring out of libations" from the tall cruet and long spoon-shaped censer, 
over the offering spread out before the door of the shrine. From within come forth 
the words of Osiris in acknowledgment: "1 promise thee oblations, I promise thee 
offerings" — the necessities of the life which the king will lead in the underworld. 

It has been remarked above that the temple of Rameses I contained that essential 
part of a tomb-chapel, the offering chamber. To obtain a clear conception of the plan 
and significance of the room set apart for the offering ritual, the visitor to the Metro- 
politan Museum should examine the chapel of the Fifth Dynasty mastaba tomb of 
Perneb, and the tourist in Egypt should visit the Sacrificial Hall of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty mortuary temple of Hatshepsut at Deir et Bahri.^ It will be found in both 
cases that the offering chamber is a long, narrow, and high room with the wall opposite 
the entrance entirely filled by a tall stela, in the form of a false door through which the 
spirit of the dead man could come oiit to partake of thefood provided for him, and 
that the two long walls on either side are decorated with identical scenes.^ In these 
latter the deceased, with majesty and grandeur enhanced by the magnified scale in 
which he is drawn, sits enthroned in front of the false door, extending one hand to 

*The existing slabs do not join at A-B, but since the tall bouquet of a votary is to be seen directly behind the 
queen, the procession must have followed her immediately as it is arranged in the plate. The number of missing 
blocks is uncertain, and thus the original number of figures in the scene, which would appear to have ended where 
the plate does on the left. More unfortunate than the loss of a few figures from the procession is that of all of the 
stones from above their heads where there should be a line of inscription defining the ceremony or naming the par- 
ticipants in it. 

^Lythgoe and Ransom, Tomb of Perneb, pp. 63-70, figs. 35-37; Naville, Deir el Bahari, Pis. CVIII-CXIII 
(offering chamber of Hatshepsut); and PI. CXXIX (off ering chamber of Thutmose I). The red granite "false-door" 
from this chamber seems to be Stela C48 in the Louvre which "Queen Ma^atkare^ (Hatshepsut) made as her monu- 
ment to her father (Thutmose 1)." The offering chamber of Hatshepsut served as the model for those in the The- 
ban tombs of PuyemrS, in the XVI 1 1th dyn. (shortly to be published by Davies as Vols. II and III of the Tytus 
Memorial Series of the Metropolitan Museum), and of Aba, in the XXVlth dyn (Scheil, Tombeau d* Aba, Mem, 
Miss.franfaise, V, pp. 645 ff.), and also for this offering chamber of Rameses I in Abydos. For these facts I am in- 
debted to the generous assistance of Battiscombe Gunn and to N. de G. Davies, whose Tomb of Puyemri I have 
had the privilege of reading in manuscript. 

^Gardiner, AmenemhH, p. 75, gives examples of such repetition at various periods. 
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touch and thus to take possession of the provender spread before him. Above him is 
written an index to the funeral Hturgy in tabular form; in front of him marches an 
endless procession of necropolis priests who deck the altar, read the spells, and pre- 
sent the sacrifice, while the highest registers of the relief, being hard to see in the 
confined space, are filled with a display of offerings, scarcely intended for close 
examination but rather to make a pleasing design of rich colors under the ceiling. In 
Deir el Bahri the scene is completed by a gigantic figure of the son of the de- 
ceased, or by the Sem-priest who is his substitute, presiding over the whole cere- 




OFFERING CHAMBER 



mony and reciting the prayer for a "Royal Oblation" which was the climax of the 
mortuary service.' 

A glance at Plate iX shows about one half of such an offering chamber wall. In 
Figure 8 an attempt has been made to reconstruct it on the model of the similar com- 
positions in the Tombs of Puyemre and Aba and the Temple of Deir el Bahri. In 
addition it happens that the Metropolitan Museum received from Mr. Kelekian an 
isolated block of sculpture (Plate Xl)= showing the head and shoulders of a king in 
the ritualistic position of one who recites the "Royal Oblation," which is suggestive of 
the figure of Hatshepsut performing this rite in the offering chamber of her father at 
Deir el Babri. It is true that this head is facing in the wrong direction to fill this place 
in the existing part of the wall in the Museum, but it must be remembered that on the 
two opposite walls of the offering chamber the identical composition would be exactly 
reversed. When a reversed drawing of this block was made, and the whole figure 

'See also Newberry, Beni Hasan, I, Pis. XVJI, XXXW; Gardiner. Mmetumbil, p. 75, Pis. XVI 1 1. XXI. 
^Height, 59 cm.; width, 62.5 cm. 
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reconstructed according to the canons of proportion maintained throughout these 
reliefs, it was found that the top of the head of the officiating king came exactly on the 
level of the top of the head of the deceased king, and that the complete figure of the 
officiating king exactly filled the height of the reconstructed wall. While, naturally, 
it cannot be taken as absolutely certain that this block belonged in the corresponding 
place in the opposite wall, still there are so many striking coincidences supporting the 
idea that it has seemed justifiable to reverse it and place it provisionally in Figure 8. 
If this reconstruction be correct, the king who recites the offering formula must be 
Seti, on whom this act of filial piety naturally devolved. 

The remarkably uniform way in which these scenes and texts are arranged in the 
several chapels where they have been found makes it evident that they follow a canon- 
ical mortuary service book. It would be quite in keeping with Egyptian thought if 
this service book were the very book from which the lectors are reading in the vignettes 
and which was, in its time, read in this very chamber on the ancient festival days. 
In short, in this scene particularly, the artist was strictly confined in his treatment of 
his subject, which in composition and arrangement came to him eventually from such 
Old Kingdom tombs as that of Perneb. This enforced imitativeness, evident even in 
a multitude of details in draughting, is a useful concept to keep in mind, for in it lies 
the explanation of the sudden break in style in Plate I.X from the more gracious draw- 
ing of the preceding plates. 
The The dead King Rameses sits enthroned, a divinity, holding the ■?• sign of life in 

enthroned , . * , . 

king one hand like a god, and stretching the other hand out to take the offering^before him. 

Under the low dais on which his throne is placed, or possibly decorating its sides, 
there is an allegory signifying the puissance and the might of a ruler under whom the 
Two Lands were united. Beneath the throne have assembled the Hapis — spirits of 
the Nile from Upper and Lower Egypt — strange, fat, bisexual river beings, wearing 
on their heads, crest-like, the papyrus of the northern marshes and the ''lily" of the 
southern fields. From a cluster of these. plants growing at their feet, the leader of 
each party grasps a branch to tie them together around a post shaped like 'F, the 
ideogram for the word smij, "to unite." While the Two Lands are thus bound in 
union, the remaining river gods present 1 sceptres of "good fortune," u amulets 
of "stability," ^ amulets of "life," and mats or trays, which as hieroglyphs c=^ 
stand for hip, "offerings." Meanwhile those of the South recite the "Speech: 'I 
promise to thee all stability and life; he (sic) gives all food and bread; he gives all 
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fowls and cakes' " ; and those of the North the "Speech : ' I promise to thee all health ; 
he gives life; he gives every delight of heart.'" 

In front of the king is laid a most bountiful banquet, in some tombs called "the 
bringing together upon the table of every thing, of every offering and every fruit."* 
Directly under the outstretched hand of the king is that strangest looking and most 
universally represented of all Egyptian offerings — a round table piled high with slices 
cut from a flat loaf.^ The weird drawing, far less realistic than this draughtsman was 
capable of, is a crude delineation, worked out in the early archaic period and retained 
throughout Egyptian art because it was so anciently established that it had become 
almost an ideogram signifying offerings in general, rather than the picture of a definite 
object. Portrayed more intelligibly there stand behind this table a wooden rack 
holding four metal libation pitchers decked with papyrus flowers; wine jars on little 
three-legged stands, wrapped round with long-stemmed water-lily buds; trussed fowl 
and joints; loaves and cakes, some twisted pretzel-like; cucumbers and melons; and a 
profusion of fruit — grapes, dates, figs, and pomegranates — in a great basket. Like 
nature the artist abhorred a vacuum, and in a corner in front of the king's face which 
would otherwise have been blank he introduced a little supplementary list: "Pellets 
of incense; bread; beer; beeves and fowl; linen and divine clothing by thousands." 

Of the innumerable procession of priests, temple servitors, and courtiers who 

« 

brought these offerings, only the first remains, in the bottom register. He is one of 
those lectors whose duty it was to initiate the service, first going into the courtyard 
where the butchers slaughtered the beeves to make certain that the sacrifice was pure, 
and then returning, each with the fore leg of a bullock to be laid on the altar.' Above 
his head can still be seen the opening phrases of the title of the scene: " Bringing the 
joints of meat, [the fruits, and all things good and pure, given by the sky, created by 
the earth, and brought forth by the Nile, on which live the gods, to the spirit of Ra- 
meses I]."^ 

The belief inspiring the presentation of these offerings was that all existence, hu- 

^Boeser, Egypt Verxameling te Leiden, Nieuwe Rijk, I, PI. XVIII; Naville, op. ciL, PI. CXXIX. 

^A round table, of limestone, now in the Metropolitan Museum, is described by Engelbach, Riqqeb and Mem- 
phis, VI, p. 8, PI. V, 4. For the table spread with slices of bread see Blackman, Meir, III, p. 33. 

'Most offering processions are headed by three such lectors. They superintend the slaughter in Borchardt, 
Saihure^, II, PI. 19; Paget-Pirie, PtahheUp, PI. XXXI V (where ^^&-priests take the place of lectors); Blackman, 
Meir, III, p. 24, PI. XVI. 

*To be completed from Naville, op, cit, Pis. CIX, CX, CXII; Scheil, /4ba, p. 646. 
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Epitome of man, ghostly, and divine, was dependent on the same material needs. The primitive 

the liturfi^v 

of oflFerings Egyptian knew what was needful for his own life in this world and his imagination could 

not picture the life of the dead or of the gods with requirements other than his own. 
The most elementary experience, however, proved that a loaf or a jug of beer left in a 
temple or a tomb would not disappear, and hence his reasoning led him to the conclu- 
sion that the spirits consumed only the essence of such terrestrial food. He sought, 
therefore, to transfer this essence over to the ghostly recipient (the material provender 
could afterwards be consumed by mortals), and for this transfer he composed a great 
literature of spells and charms to be recited at the moment of offering, which were col- 
lected together in the Pyramid Texts during the Old Kingdom. The list of articles 
which it was thought necessary to offer the dead then became stereotyped in an orderly 
arrangement which represented one tremendous repast of nearly a hundred items ar- 
ranged in logical order, from the hand-washing at the beginning of the meal and the 
perfuming and anointing of the guest, down through an elaborate menu of food and 
drink.^ 

As has been remarked before, it was felt advisable to record in permanent form on 
the walls of the chapel the services which should take place within it, but so long a 
liturgy as these eighty or more spells took up too much room if written in full, and it 
became the custom to write merely an index or epitome of the whole. Even such a 
mere tabulation took up the greater part of the wall of this offering chamber, with 
each spell reduced to a short column which contained as subject the name of the article 
to be offered or act to be performed, a minute picture of the priest offering, and finally 
an entry of the number of times, from one to four, that the spell was to be repeated. 
Reconstructed from the body of identical texts ^ the epitomized liturgy in its first twelve 
acts presented the waters, the natron, and the incense for purifying the banqueter, and 
the magic instruments with which was performed "the opening of the mouth" of the 
dead man so that he might eat and speak. An interesting variation from the original 
liturgy comes at this point with the introduction of a sort of ''voluntary" or short in- 
cantation, given in full, which prepared the deceased for what followed.^ Then the 
normal liturgy was resumed in index form through ointments, perfume, and clothing 
to the meal proper. Of this the last fifteen items only are preserved on the reliefs from 

^Maspero, La Table d'Offrandes, Etudes de myth, VI, pp. 321 ff.; Gardiner, AmenemhH, pp. 75 if. 

* Deir el Bahri, Puyemre^, and Aba. 

'This takes the place of the rather illogical "short meal" which comes in this place in the Pyramid Texts. 
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the Rameses temple. Then again, at the end of the service, there follows a long in- 
cantation in some thirty-five columns of which the major part is here preserved. It 
is a spell which may be called the "Transfiguration" — a chant which by its magic 
invokes the gods to receive the deceased into their company, to transfigure him with 
divine powers, and to assure him the same provision as themselves in the world to 
come.* 

In order that this service might be performed, in spirit at least, throughout eternity, 
the principal ritualistic acts are shown in a row of vignettes immediately below the 
texts. Lack of space made it impossible to show each incident in the monotonously 
long ordeal of dreary repetitions, and therefore a few of the essential acts were selected 
to be shown graphically.^ Here they are unrolled in one continuous register. In 
Deir el Bahri and in the tomb of Aba, the artists have cut the register into a number 
of separated vignettes by vertical lines between each two, in order that the visitor to 
the chapel may more readily group the related acts in his mind. First comes the 
ceremony of decking the altar and purifying it (the first six figures in these vignettes) ; 
then the purification and revivification of the dead with incense and libation (the next 
four figures) ; the serving of the banquet (the following four figures) ; and finally the 
chanting of the Transfiguration and the ending of the service (the last four figures). 

The service opens with the preparation of the altar. A priest kneels beside the low 
rectangular table and seems to cover it with a cloth. Above is written a short list of 
those provisions it is intended for: "Potted roasts and ribs; wine and so forth ; joints, 
beer, and every fruit."* Behind him stands the lector with his papyrus roll in his 
hands reading the scriptures,* and by repeating the spells therein, making active all 
their potency. The written word was charged with magic, but because its fullest 

* See below in the Appendix. 

2 The selection of incidents for illustration underwent a gradual development. Each one here shown appears 
in Old Kingdom tombs, but not always occupying the same place, nor does any one tomb usually contain them all. 
With the Middle Kingdom, however, one begins to find that the selection is becoming more fixed, and that it ap- 
proximates closely to that followed in the Empire. In the latter, all of the original incidents, except the presenta- 
tion of clothing, are usually shown as here. 

*The position of the dividing line in Naville, Deir el Babari, PI. CXXIX, shows that this is a label belonging 
to the altar; ibid., PL CX, and Scheil, Aba, p. 645, give the same text. See also Bissing, Gem-ni-kai, p. 35, Pis. 
XIX, XX; Lythgoe, Bulletin of M .M , A ., 1909, p. 23; Newberry, Bersbeb, I, p. 40, Pis. XXXII, XXXIV. A second 
decking of the altar is described below. 

*Cf. "reading the writing by the Chief Lector" (Blackman, Meir, III, p. 32, PI. XXIII); "he reads the writ- 
ing, his rolls are in his hands" (ibid. II, p. 17, PI. VIII); also Newberry, Beni Hasan, I, PI. XVIII, etc., etc. In 
Tylor, Tonib of Renni, El Kab, PI. XVI, sons of the deceased take the lector's place. 
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efficacy was only attained by repeating it aloud, many tombs had inscribed in them 
prominently a plea to the pious wayfarer that he should read one of the spells that 
would alleviate the pangs of hunger and thirst the dead might suffer.* Through- 
out the service this repeating the chorus aloud is the lector's duty. He reads the 
spells belonging to each act performed by the other priests and thus makes them 
effective. 

Next comes the purification of the ghostly guest at the feast, and the table from 
which he is to eat. In dry and dusty Egypt bathing is a great physical relief from the 
heat, and the Egyptian has always been known as a cleanly person. In ancient times 
his ideal was to precede each important act of his life with bathing,^ and to this day 
there remain memories of such customs. Ablutions are obligatory before the devo- 
tions of the Mohammedan and only the lowest classes fail to pass a ewer and basin 
around for hand and mouth washing before a meal. This last has been usual in Egypt 
from the very earliest times, when ''the washing of hands" always preceded the funeral 
meal,' or at least a pitcher and basin was always placed ready for the ceremony.^ 
The dead man not being present in the flesh, his hand-washing is simulated by a pro- 
phet "pouring cool water" from a ewer into a basin held by a kneeling funerary- 
priest.^ Thus spiritually, the deceased has cleansed himself and the same purification 
is needed for the table. The prophet, therefore, turns to a round table on which 

* Blackman, op. cit., 1 1, p. i6. Such a prayer is on the stela of Menthuweser in the Museum (Ransom, Menthu- 
weser, p. 34). 

'A stone slab for washing the feet before priests entered the sanctuary was provided in the temple (Legrain, 
AnnaleSt 1903, pp. 225 ff.; Blackman, J.E,A., 1918, p. 121) and the king bathed before his coronation (Moret, 
Royaute, p. 77), before conducting a ceremony (B. A.R. IV, pars. 870-1, Moret, CuUe divin, pp. 21 flf.), and before 
ascending to the gods on high (Breasted, Religion and Thought, pp. 103-4). In the statue-cult the ceremony of 
dressing it is preceded by bathing it (Moret, op, ciL, pp. 171 ff.). 

'Written ideographically ^<^ in front of the offerings on practically all stelae before the Vth dyn. Weill, 
Ile-IIIe Dynasties, pp. 146 ff.; Gardiner, J, E, A., 1917, p. 259, PI. LV; Bissing-Bruckmann, Denkmdler, PI. 14; 
Capart, Debuts de VArt, fig. 177; Murray, Mastabas, PI. I; Mariette, Mastabas, pp. 77, 88, 1 10; Petrie, Medum, Pis. 
XIII, XVI, XX. 

*L. D. II, 35, 36; Musee Egyptien, I, PI. XXII; the stela of Sekhemhathor in the M.M.A. (Quibell, Saqqara, 
III, PI. LXV). The ewer and basin figure frequently in the Heracleopolitan coffms (Lacau, Sarcopbages, PI. 
XXXII). where in one case they are labeled "for (washing) the feet" (28091, 70-1). Occasionally the first item 
in the offering lists is the ewer bstnnl (L. D. II, 44). 

*For lack of space the scribe here runs together the name of the act "pouring cool water" ^oj^^^o 
(Blackman, Meir, 1 1 1, pp. 29, 36, PI. XXI ; Naville, Deir el Babari, PI. CX, and Scheil, Aba, p. 645), and the title of 

the funerary-priest o ^ ^ . making A W C3 % o • 
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he pours water while his assisting funerary-priest kneels before it "washing" it with 
both hands.* 

Purification had long since acquired a meaning more expanded than mere cleans- 
ing. The dead Osiris had been washed clean of his impurities and the corruption of his 
body had been arrested. His dried and shriveled corpse had been given back its nat- 
ural moisture and the aroma of life. Therefore, if one but recited the proper magical 
formulae, poured out a libation to give moisture, and burnt incense to give a pleasing 
odor, the human dead could be resuscitated likewise.^ Thus from the earliest times 
incense and libations preceded the actual meal as a means of revivifying the deceased 
so that he might partake of the food provided. In the second incident shown in the 
vignettes, therefore, a priest holding a smoking cup is ''burning incense" and a prophet 
is "pouring a libation of natron- water"* into a bowl held by a kneeling funerary- 
priest. Behind them stands the lector reading from his roll to transfer the magic of 
these acts to the dead. 

The dead king has now been purified, anointed, and endowed with life, and the 
tables have been cleansed and made ready. The moment for the repast has come and 
a funerary-priest kneels at the altar, ready to spread it with the food as it is offered.* 



Revivifica- 
tion with 
incense and 
libation 



The 

Banquet of 
the Dead is 
served 



^"Washing" or "pouring", «— s . heads all offering lists from the earliest times (Petrie, Medum, Pis. XVI, 
XX; Mariette, Masiahas, pp. 119, 136; Aeg, InscbrifUn, Berlin, p. 105; L. D. II, 11, and elsewhere). Sometimes it 
appears that the sanctuary, in which the table is to be set, is sprinkled (L. D. 1 1, 25); and, as we know, it should be 
fumigated (Moret, Ctdte divin, pp. 15 ff.), washing of the sanctuary may be intended when the table is omitted in 
the vignettes (Murray, Mastabas, Pis. XXI, XXIII; Bissing, Gem-ni-kal p. 34, Pis. XVIII-XIX, XXIX-XXX; 
Davies, Piabbetep, II, Pis. XXXI, XXXIV; Lythgoe and Ransom, Perneb, fig. 37). Bissing and Blackman have 
supposed this represented the washing of the officiant's hands. As the priest whose hands are being washed seems 
to be little more than an acolyte and not the actual officiant, this does not seem quite likely. Elsewhere it is de- 
finitely the table which is being washed (Paget-Pirie, Ptabbetep, PI. XXXVI 1 1 ; Griffith, Siui, Pis. I, 1 1 ; Newberry, 
Bent Hasan, I, Pis. XVII-XX and Bersbeb, \, Pis. XXXII, XXXIV; Blackman, Meir, II, p. 20, PI. X; III, p. 29, 
Pis. XXI, XXIII; Virey, Rekbmara, PI. XXXIV; Mariette, Abydos, I, PI. 21-c and in Peduamenemapt). The 
chapters to be recited during the washing of the table are given in Virey, op. cii, p. 125; Schiaparelli, Libro deifu- 
ntrali, II, p. 159. 

*The magic efficacy of libations and incense has been fully developed by Blackman in a series of articles in 
A, Z., 1912, pp. 69 ff.; P.S.B.A. 1918, p. 57, and J.E.A., 1918, pp. 1 17 ff. See also Moret, Culte divin, pp. 171 et 
passim, and Royauii, pp. 216 ff., and Gardiner, AnunembH, p. 76, and J,E.A., 1917, p. 259. 

'The caption JV jl^^ is properly placed beside the libation in Naville, Deir el Babari, PI. CX. Water 
in which grains of natron (carbonate of soda) have been dissolved is called for in all the offering lists, and is men- 
tioned in the Pyramid Texts (quoted by Blackman, Meir, III, p. 32, note i). 

*In the early ritual the altar was brought in and "placed upon the ground" ^ j (Sethe, Pyr, 

Text,, par. 59,b) at this point. Here it is to be assumed that it is already prepared and is now being spread with 
offerings, for in the parallel scenes offerings are listed above it (Naville, Deir el Babari, PI. CX; Scheil, Tombeau 
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Material provender may be supplied, but equally efficacious is the recitation of the 
ancient incantation which creates an oblation from the gods such as the king gives to 
them. To repeat this spell before the meal begins, the Sem-priest, accompanied by a 
companion called the Prince, now steps forth and assumes the ritualistic attitude with 
his right arm stretched out over the altar toward the recipient, fingers extended and 
joined, his left hand grasping his leopard-skin vestment.^ Then he begins "per- 
forming the 'OfTering-which-the-king-gives'/'2 The gods duly propitiated by the 
recitation of the Sem, the ever-present lector begins to read the list of offerings, and as 
each is presented he accompanies it with its appropriate spell.' 

While the offerings follow one another to the altar in endless succession, each with 
its monotonous spell drearily reiterated, the assisting "lectors chant many Transfigur- 
ations" — those incantations which make up the long text above and whose repetition 
transforms the dead king into a "Glorious Being" provided against hunger and thirst 
by the gods. It is the accompanying chorus throughout the meal, performed by a 
choir squatting upon the ground and intoning in unison while they beat their breasts 
with clenched fists. Their voices probably pitched in the high falsetto so much af- 



d'Aba, p. 645; Quibell, Saqqara I, PI. XIX, giving the rites from here to the end of the service only), and in the 
ritual in Peduamenemapt {apud Budge) it is recorded that "here shall be set forth the food and the drink and the 
things which are to be placed on the altar, and one shall enter with the 'Royal Oblation'." In the ritual of the 
Pyramid Texts (Utterances 82-86; cf. Budge, Liturgy of Funeral Offerings, pp. 98 ff.; Maspero, Etudes de myth, et 
d' arch,, VU pp. 352 ff.) the table was brought, put in place, and washed; the "Royal Offering" was called for 
and two cakes representing it brought in, and the deceased, or a priest impersonating him, took his place at the 
table. The meal proper then began. 

^With right hand extended w?is the approved manner of reciting the "Royal Oblation." Hence the draughts- 
man was always careful to make it the right hand which was raised, whether the figure faced to the left, as here, 
or to the right, as on the door-jamb of Rameses II in the Museum (Winlock, Bulletin of the M.M.A., 1914, page i). 



UfiP 



^Restore to "^^ L\\ hI'^ IS^* ^^ ^^^ significance of this formula see Gardiner, AmenemhH, 
pp. 77, 79 ff. To the many underlying motives and meanings of this offering formula developed so fully by Gardi- 
ner, there should be added another conception. The king was par excellence the universal officiant. Even an 
offering made by a private person, therefore, should be presented in the name of the king to attain full efficacy. 

*In the Old Kingdom the officiating priest, usually a lector after the Vth dyn., "reads the list of offerings" 

^'^^ \ ^i=D0SO (L. D., II, 25), "recounts the offerings" ^"^^=^^5 OM 

71), or merely "presents the offerings" ^^"^^^^^ASO ifl>^^f 3^, 35; Perneb in the M.M.A.). In the 



Middle Kingdom the lector and the Sem are both described as performing the "Royal Oblation" (see note 3, 
page 41 below). This must be in the extended sense of the term, where it means the entire meal (Gardiner, 
AmenemhH, p. 85). It is reasonable to suppose that if the Sem performed the act in its restricted sense of reciting 
its special formula and presenting its two cakes, it was the lector who continued the rite through the remaining 
offices of the "tabular list," as he had done in the earliest periods. 
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fected by their descendants of today, each blow upon their chests sends forth the chant 
in rippling waves of sound. ^ Then offerings, spells, and chants over, the service 
finally conies to an end. Looking backward over his shoulder the last lector to leave 
the shrine recites the closing incantation and trails after him a besom to exorcise any 
malign spirits who may trespass within. Then he bolts the sanctuary door.^ 

Since it is consistent throughout, the scene throws an interesting light on the actual Offices of 
part played in the ritual of this temple by the various priests, and the relative rank of 
their grades. The Sem-priest (f'^^^) intervenes in the ceremonial only at its 
culmination. In the daily ritual he fills the role of the son by whose piety the offering 
is made, or of the king whose bounty is desired. The altar prepared, he recites the 
ancient spell, "An offering which the king gives" with which begins the funeral meal.* 
He alone has a distinctive dress and unshaven head, and the general appearance of 
being the highest of the hierarchy present. The " Prince" ( ^n^ \ plays a less evident 
part. Properly his title is that of one of the nobles of the realm. ^ Here his attitude 

^On the rite of Transfigurations see below, page 50, Appendix. 

'The caption 5 fli 11 A ^^^^^ ^ was doubtless written on the missing stones (Naville, Deir el Babari, Pis. 

CIX CX„). elsewhere 'given more fully ^^^1 Jj^il)— Ji^J.n^Ti.n [^J 
o tfl r^wvwl 8 ffliul* "Recitationof the taking (away) of the foot (-prints)' by the lector." "The chapter 
of the taking (away) of the foot (-prints) with the bSdn plant" i A ^ c^^^J* wk^ ^>^Ia nS[ 
(Mariette, Ahydos, I, p. 56, Tableau 20) demonstrates: first, that the besom of hidn and the recitation were effica- 
cious against malevolent demons who might trespass within the shrine; and secondly, that, with the closing words, 
of the chapter, the doors of the shrine were to be bolted, as was usual at the end of each service (B. A.R. IV, par. 
871). The rite has been most fully studied by Gardiner, AmenemhH, pp. 78, 93, Pis. XVI II, XXI, to whose biblio- 
graphy should be added: Davies, Deir el Gehrdwi, I, PI. XIX; Paget and Pirie, Ptah-heUp, PI. XXXVI 1 1 ; Blackman, 
Meir, I, p. 27, PI. Ill; II, pp. 17, 20, Pis. VIII, X; III, pp. 29, 32, Pis. XXII, XXIIl;Tylor, Tomb of Renni, El Kab, 
PI. XVI; Wilkinson, Manners and Customs of ibe Ancient Egyptians, III, p. 423; and Moret, Culte divin, p. 103. 

•In this scene the Sem first appears at the outset of the Middle Kingdom accompanying the lector (Griffith, 
Siut, pi. II, where an original S fl\J is replaced by 1^^; Newberry, Beni Hasan, I, XVII, XXXV; Bersbeb^ 
I, XXXIV). His r61e is primarily "to offer the 'Royal Oblation'" ^^.^^ o^ "^^ perform" it -^ 
In representations of the original funeral repast it is the son, wearing the Sem's leopard skin, who officiates in the 
Empire (Gardiner, AmenembH, Pis. XIV, XVI 1 1, XXI). In the mortuary ritual called "The Opening of the 
Mouth," which had for its object the revivification of the dead or of the statue of the dead, the Sem again fills a 
leading r6Ie. For some unexplained reason the office of Sem suffered from the prejudice of the Ikhenat6n revolu- 
tion and was temporarily abolished. 

^Beginning with the Middle Kingdom the title Prince d occurs in combinations which are probably 
priestly; e.g., "Prince of the Festival Place," "^^ bITI ^ (Newberry, Beni Hasan, I, PI. XXXV; cf. Kees, 
A.Z., 1914, p. 70); "Prince of the Gate of Geb" *^ <=> ^J '^^''^ "^^ J (Newberry, loc. cit., and Schafer, 
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tells us nothing of his duties, but his title suggests that he is present as the representa- 
tive of the nomarch, who was in ancient times the head of the provincial hierarchy/ 
and as he accompanies the Sem, we may infer that he was a priest of importance. 
The lector ( § fflj) fulfills a busier role. Book in hand, he is master of ceremonies. 
Being familiar with the scriptures, it is his office to read the chapters of the liturgy 
which go with each act of the ritual, assuring their efficacy by his potent spells; it is 
he who sings the Transfigurations, and he who brings forward the first joint cut from 
the slaughtered bullock, to offer it with the appropriate responses. The prophet (TO 
literally "Servant of the God") pours the libations and burns the incense that purify 
and give life. He was a member of the priestly phylae which served in the temple one 
month on and three months off in rotation.^ The funerary-priest ( C5%^, literally 
"Embalmer" or "Undertaker"?) has a more menial function in spite of the fact that 
originally he impersonated the god Anubis, who embalmed Osiris.' Here he is merely 
an acolyte who kneels to wash and spread the table or to hold the cup into which the 
libation is poured. 



Stable and Imbued as they are with religious purpose, the designing of such temple sculptures 

unstable 

qualities in was almost a religious rite, ruled as much by religious canons as by those artistic. 

IT  * 

^gyp lan Material religion is an affair of precedents, and art governed wholly by its canons is 

immobilized in a way not unknown in our own ecclesiastical experience. 

In secular art, freed from religious influences, the lingering of old forms and old 
modes of expression has not been so lasting among modern peoples. The modern 
spirit searches restlessly for change. The spirit of the ancient Egyptian was less im- 
patient, partly because religion was always paramount in Egyptian thought, partly, 
perhaps, because restlessness is the genius of the Occident rather than of the Orient, 

MysUrien, p. 36, both Xllth dyn.; L. D. Ill, 25, i, XVIIIth dyn.). The companion title, Count, appears in the 
Middle Kingdom in similar combinations: e.g., "Count in the Temple," — =^ ^\ ^^ oArjj- (Newberry, 

/(^c.ciV.), --=^^==2 in (scarab from Lisht in M.M.A.);"Count in the Temple^^ "^^ 

(Lange, A.Z., 1896, pp. 26, 33; Winlock, Am, Jour. Sem, Lang,, 1915, p. 5). 

Mn a similar way there was a priest in Heracleopolis called "The King of Upper Egypt" who probably per- 
formed certain functions of the king in the daily ritual of the god Harshef. See Sethe, A, Z, 191 1, p. 33; Blackman, 
Priest, in Hastings^ Encyclop, of Religion. 

^Blackman, loc. ctt. 

'Blackman, loc, cii, 
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but also because experimentation is a characteristic of the materially advanced civil- 
izations. There seems to be a law governing the pendulum of human culture that 
makes its momentum increase and its swing both wider and faster as time goes on. 
Primitive life was always more stable and unalterable than modern life, and its 
changes were slow, slight, and not immediately visible. Thus in Egyptian art, so 
persistent were the formulae of the archaic period down to the latest ages that a super- 
ficial glance gives the impression that there was no development. Yet some develop- 
ment took place in that art, for a more searching analysis shows novelties abounding 
with each advance in material civilization. In short, Egyptian art was primitive in 
the conservatism that preserved the archaic conventions. It approached the modern 
in the changes which took place in its spirit. 

Granted, then, that the sculptures under consideration are governed by the immu- 
table conventions of religion and the conservatism of primitive life, the novelty of their 
spirit, intangible perhaps at first glance, becomes evident after even a rapid retrospect 
of the history of the art. 

The sense of beauty that inspired the archaic Egyptian was wholly innate, uncon- 
scious, and instinctive. Where he attained beauty it was only incidental to his pri- 
mary intention of capturing and perpetuating mortal life for the future existence of his 
patron. When he experimented beyond the recognized conventions which both he 
and his patron considered proper, it was simply as a good-humored, nature-loving 
peasant with a homely interest in the life about him, a life from which he never held 
aloof. It is just this unaffected, naive quality, absolutely sincere because unanalyti- 
cal, that constitutes his appeal. Such was the spirit of the sculptor who decorated a 
Memphite tomb like that of RaemkaiV and if his freshness of inspiration was outgrown 
by his descendants, yet his attainments were so sound that they served as models for 
the astoundingly long period of twelve centuries. Twice the fabric of civilization was 
rebuilt out of chaos, in the Twelfth and in the Eighteenth Dynasty, but on both occa- 
sions the ideal was frankly the literal re-establishment of the old order even to the 
canons of art. 

However, the world was maturing and in reality the Eighteenth Dynasty uncon- 
sciously established a new order, slowly at first but none the less inevitably. The first 

^A characteristic example of Vth dyn. sculpture cited for the benefit of the student in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum. Small extracts have been published in Mariette, Mastahas, pp. 178 ff., Tomb D 3; Metropolitan Museum 
Bulletin, December, 1908, p. 222; Handbook of the Egyptian Rooms, pp. 28 ff. A full description by Mrs. Grant 
Williams is now in preparation for this series of papers. 
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generations bent all their energies to restoring the life of their forefathers. Circum- 
stances impelled the succeeding generations to embark on the great adventure of em- 
pire-building and their horizons were broadened by contact with nations farther and 
farther afield. Their tenacious national consciousness made them cling unwaveringly 
to the essentials of their traditions, but their experience gained richness which was 
faithfully and permanently reflected in their art. In a hot-house atmosphere of un- 
precedented prosperity, the Egyptian developed a versatility of imagination and inex- 
haustible variety of invention to which he gave free play first in those arts of daily 
life where religion did not prescribe the forms. Then, finally, even religious conven- 
tion was shaken to its foundations and experiments were made with nature during 
the abortive revolution in philosophy and religion which came with the generation of 
Ikhenaton.^ Primarily the revolution was intellectual, but art was as completely 
metamorphized by it as religion and thought. The ''Teaching," as the new faith was 
called, was deduced from the visible phenomena of nature and it was directly to nature 
that the artist was encouraged to go for his models. 

Paradoxically, the race was both too old and too primitive to adopt such radical 
changes. On the one hand, the new order hurt too many interests which had become 
powerful during the slow development of the race, and, on the other hand, too large a 
part of the population was not intellectually prepared for the overthrow of the ancient 
religion. The movement was premature, and, maintaining its vitality for scarcely a 
score of years, succumbed to the old order under Ikhenat6n's uninspired successors. 
Since it was the priesthood that killed it, conservatism was naturally the key-note of 
the re-established order. With unconquerable zeal the temple chapters set about to 
repair as rapidly as possible the ravages of neglect and revolution, and the artists were 
patronized more lavishly than ever before. But it was the very excess of the demands 
upon art and their nature that was its undoing. To the priests novelty was anathema. 
They sought to assure the supremacy of formalism. It is characteristic of the age 
that even the scribes of the bureaucratic government developed a style stilted, affected, 
and bombastic, and that reputations were made on a facility for forced imagery and 
far-fetched plays on words. Even if the Egyptian had had no artistic dogmas before, 
he would have invented them now. 

And yet naturally it was impossible to return to the precise point where the revolu- 

*No phase of Egyptian thought is so well documented as the "heresy" of Ikhenat6n. On its intellectual side 
its rise and fall has been described most recently by Breasted, Religion and Thought, Lectures IX-X. For the in- 
spiration underlying the graphic arts of the movement, the student will find no more enlightening guide. 
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tion broke out. The triumph of the conservative element might appear to be thor- 
ough; heresy might be exorcised from religion and from its handmaiden art, in theory, 
but faithful as the artist might be to the re-established ideals, he could never completely 
eradicate all memory of the attempt to work from nature. The beneficent and human 
aspects of the "Teaching" still held the imaginations of all thinking men and colored 
their conceptions of the re-established religion. The experiments in realism left a no 
less valuable legacy to the re-established traditional art. Half a century, comprising 
at least two working generations, had been passed in orthodoxy by the time the temple 
of Rameses I was completed, and still much of the leaven remained to rejuvenate the 
traditional conventions and to encourage attempts at pictorial composition. Perhaps 
the art was not so pure or so serene as before, but it had become bolder, richer, and 
more mature. 

So far we have been examining those intellectual experiences which the artist shared 
with all of his fellow-countrymen. In addition he had benefited by an experience 
peculiar to his own craft alone. For centuries the rich burghers of Thebes had em- 
ployed a legion of artists whose ingenuity was always taxed to embellish tomb walls 
cut in the uneven rock of the local necropolis. In default of a material adaptable to 
carving, the Theban draughtsman perfected a smooth lime plaster on which he could 
obtain brilliant effects by painting in the flat. For a long time this was looked upon 
as a makeshift imitation of bas-relief sculpture, and as late as the middle of the Eigh- 
teenth Dynasty tombs decorated in fresco slavishly imitated those whose walls were 
sculptured. It can not be denied, of course, that painting on a flat ground had been 
tried from time to time ever since the Prehistoric Period, but wherever it had been used 
on the walls of temples or tombs it had the air of being a mere imitation or collabora- 
tion of sculpture. Possibly it was in secular architecture that mural painting first 
found its emancipation. At least, we find the free technique of Ikhenaton's school 
almost fully developed in the Theban palace of his father Amenhotep 111, at a time 
when the more conservative necropolis artists were only experimenting with it in the 
corners of their compositions.^ Then the intellectual revolution so hastened the di- 
vorce of the two arts that the bolder spirits began to appreciate the possibilities of 
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* For paintings from the Palace of Amenhotep III see Tytus, Preliminary Report on the Re-excavation of the 
Palace of Amenhotep III; Daressy, Annates, 1903, p. 165 and plate; Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum, October, 
191 2, p. 185; Handbook of the Egyptian Rooms, p. 97. A typical Theban tomb, but very little earlier, is published 
by Davies, Tomb of Nakht. The cat (Plate X) illustrates strikingly one of these minor experiments in true painting, 
to be contrasted with the imitations of sculpture in the more prominent scenes on Plates XI and XII. 
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painting as a wholly self-supporting medium. Keenly alive to the changing spirit of 
the age, the painter was soon completely emancipated from the carver, handling his 
line and his color with unprecedented freedom; experimenting with natural composi- 
tions that bade fair to escape the scientific formulae of rectangular guide lines and me- 
chanical proportions; his brush imbuing his figures with a movement and life the 
sculptor's chisel never could attain. He became the pioneer, while the sculptor, who 
himself had come under the influence of the realistic spirit, found himself strongly im- 
pelled to imitate the new process, an emulation which did not die with the revolution. 

The very years that saw the carving of the sculptures in the temple of Rameses I 
at Abydos saw the execution of the mural paintings in the Tomb of Userhet in Thebes.^ 
With painter-colleagues designing processional scenes such as these (Figure 9), it was 
humanly impossible for the sculptor entirely to ignore the new style. A comparison 
of the two compositions makes it evident where they differ in treatment. It is a differ- 
ence partly decreed by the media, and partly by the formal spirit of a royal temple as 
contrasted with the greater liberty of a private monument. And yet the sculptor 
has striven to attain a suggestion of painting which would never be discoverable in a 
composition of the early Eighteenth Dynasty. 
The school Thus the accession of Seti I saw art in a state of tension, drawn between two groups 

of opposing forces. A broadened horizon and the exotic luxury of imperial prosperity 
gave richness and elegance to the artist's manner. The experimenting spirit due to 
newly found processes gave him technical facility. The intellectual revolution, even 
though to some extent abortive, had left strong memories of un trammeled idealism. 
And then had followed a conservative reaction. Neither in art nor in religion and 
thought had dogmatism yet attained the complete triumph that resulted in the stagna- 
tion and shoddiness of Rameses 1 1 and his successors, but already conventional art was 
re-established. With such historical experiences, it was hardly unnatural that the 
generation of artists which began with the Nineteenth Dynasty should have been thor- 
oughly sophisticated persons, separated by a spiritual chasm from their simple-minded 
forebears of the Old Kingdom and even from their more immediate predecessors of the 
early Eighteenth Dynasty. Instead of simplicity of outlook, they had complexity. 

Such was the inheritance that Seti received from his predecessors and on which he 
built one of the greatest schools of Egyptian art. At this distance it is naturally im- 

* Copied and photographed by N. de G. Davies for a forthcoming volume in the Tytus Memorial Series of the 
Metropolitan Museum. See the Bulletin of the M,M,A., March, 191 1, p. 49. 
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possible to determine exactly how much of the credit for this achievement was due to 
the king's own personality, but there is reason to believe that a great deal of the inspira- 
tion came from him.' He personally appears to have shown a certain discrimination 
in the selection of the master- workmen. Egypt as a whole had undergone the same 
evolution throughout, but there were local variations in the intensity of its reaction to 
the universal influences. Seti's family was of northern origin,' and in the North, at 



PROCESSIONAL SCENE FROM THE TOMB OF USERhCT, AFTER A COPY BY N. DE G. DAVIES 

Memphis, there was a local school which had adopted the best of Ikhenaton's revolu- 
tionary formulae without many of his excesses.* From this local school in his native 
North it would seem that Seti drew his leading sculptors. Did we know something of 
their organization, unquestionably we should find the masters, and even some of their 
assistants, working in turn upon the monuments in the South both at Thebes and at 

'This inference seems justified when it is considered that Seti's features show a fineness which his descendants 
lacked in greater and greater degree as time went on, and that their degradation of features is exactly paralleled 
by the degradation of art in their reigns. Seti's distinctively intellectual face is not wholly due to the accidents of 
embalming. In the main it still shows him as he was in life. 

'Gardiner, J.E.A., 1918, p. 260. note 4; Daressy, /fnnaUs, 1917, p. 168. 

'The Tombs of Pa-a ton-em- heb and Hor-em-heb (later king) in Boeser, Egypt, yerjamding te Leiden, 
Nituwf Rijk, I, show the Memphite school during the Ikhenatdn revolution. They fill a sort of middle ground 
between the sculptures of Tell el Amarna and those of Seti's reign. 
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Abydos. There, to the eternal glory of the king and to their own everlasting credit, 
they have left behind them the royal tomb and the two mortuary temples, and the no 
less admirable contemporary sculptures from the Abydene temple of Rameses I. 

Of the characteristics which this retrospect would indicate for the sculptures of the 
Rameses I temple, nearly every one is to be found in the bas-reliefs now in the Metro- 
politan Museum. 

I n the first place, the artist was a servant of the priesthood and both his subjects 
and his conventions were laid down by dogmatic canons. The way in which he fol- 
lowed the old and accepted schemes is clearly illustrated in the decorations from the 
funerary offering chamber (Plate IX). Because this is a routine reproduction of an- 
cient mortuary formulae, it leaves one comparatively cold. 

On the other hand, he was the artist of an imperial court at which style — suave, 
urbane, cultivated, and formal — was the highest criterion of perfection. His patrons 

 

were of a high-bred and fabulously wealthy caste to whom integrity, inspiration, and 
vitality meant less than refinement. Above all, the artist had to be correct. He 
sought grace and elegance before grandeur and energy, and the exquisite rather than 
the virile. But there was nothing decadent in his creations. He still relied upon the 
traditions of sound technical training. An arduous apprenticeship had bred into his 
every fibre perfect control of hand and consummate facility with material. He laid 
out his design with sinuous, flexible lines, dextrously drawing a profile with a single 
bold sweep. His chiseling was sure and finished; his relief rounded and softened 
without a suggestion of dryness. Finally, his composition was faultless. His motives 
were not only woven into a decorative design, they had cohesion and unity, with 
emphasis placed unfailingly on the point where it was due. These are the character- 
istics that give charm to the scene in which the kings are making ofi^erings to the Osiris 
Symbol of Abydos (Plate I). 

It is in the processional scene (Plate VI), however, that the whole spirit of the 
school of Seti's reign is best epitomized. Here the elegance of the imperial court is 
fully exemplified. The slender, gracious figures are the very embodiments of aristo- 
cratic breeding. A more virile age would have felt them efl'eminate; the succeeding 
degenerate centuries found them unattainable. The efl'ect of the contemporary school 
of painting has already been noticed, and the still lingering memories of the realistic 
school of Ikhenaton are no less evident. It is to these two influences that is due the 
sculptor's eff'ort to render textures and movement. His drawing is painstakingly de- 
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tailed, yet so skilfully have the myriad lines of the costumes been handled, and so deli- 
cate is the modeling over the vaguely suggested limbs, that the impression of light 
and transparent draperies has been suggested in stone until one can almost hear' them 
rustling about the ankles of the marching celebrants. This effect of movement in the 
procession, contrasting with the rigidly immovable deity within the shrine, is the legacy 
of the liberal tendencies. The result of the conservative reaction is evident in the ex- 
actitude with which the sculptor has adhered to the traditional canons of anatomy. 
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THE RITE OF TRANSFIGURATIONS 

In the early days, when the master of the household came forth from his chamber 
(^ ^^ at ''the opening of the door") or when he sat down at table, he was met 
by his servants, one of whom offered the pitcher and ewer in which he might wash his 
hands while others knelt upon the ground and clapped their hands or beat their breasts, 
chanting welcoming verses to his glorification P^^® (L. D. II, 4, 5, 6). This 
chorus of praise might be continued throughout the repast. In the Fourth Dynasty, 
while the ritual of the funeral meal was still in a formative stage, the priest who pre- 
sented and recounted the offerings had assistants who knelt beside him chanting 
slihw, some clapping their hands or beating their breasts, while others passed food and 
drink to the dead master. (L. D. II, 19, 25, 30, 35.) 

To this point the office of slihw is probably more or less impromptu (cf . Gardiner, 
Amenemhety p. 78) and is merely the customary adulation that the patriarch received 
from his retainers and family in daily life, transferred to the existence of the tomb. 
The gods, whose life was patterned after that of men, so welcomed their chiefs {Pyr. 
Texts 795, 1013; Moret, Culte divin, p. 125, note 2) and the dead expected it. Hepzefa 
is, therefore, most solicitous about his arrangements to have the priests assemble with 
torches on the eve of the two great festivals and to march to an appointed part of the 
temple or to his statue in his tomb at dawn singing his siipw (Reisner, J. E. //., 191 8, 
pp. 83-7; Breasted, Religion and Thought, pp. 264-6). Elsewhere an "escort of priests 
reciting slihw'' is mentioned as part of the mortuary service (Gardiner, op. cit., p. 54, 
PI. XIII). 

To return now to the funeral meal. At the time of the final redaction of the ritual 
in the Fifth Dynasty, the impromptu siiffw of the Fourth Dynasty mortuary repast 
becomes a formal part of the rite. It is now the duty of a priest, apparently always a 
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lector, who reads the sl^hw from a written roll (L. D. II, 71 ; Paget and Pine,Ptah-betep, 
PI. XXXVIII; Davies, Ptahhotep, II, Pis. XXXI, XXXIV; Murray, Sakkara Masta- 
has, I, PI. XXIII; Bissing, Gem-nt-kai, Pis. XXX, XXXI; Perneb in the M.M.A.; 
all of the Fifth Dynasty). Occasionally he has an accompanying chorus of kneeling 
assistants who chant while they beat their breasts (Bissing, op. cit, Pis. XVIII, XXIX; 
Blackman, Meir, II, PI. X, where the standing lector is the one named in the cere- 
mony; possibly also Capart, Rue de Tombeaux, PI. XCVI II). From the late Old King- 
dom onwards this chorus alone is represented in the vignettes (for example, Davies, 
Deir el Gebrawi, I, PI. XIX), either because the reading from a roll had become obsolete 
and the kneeling chorus chanted without prompting, or more likely, because in these 
abbreviated illustrations the kneeling priests were considered sufficiently character- 
istic to represent the office. 

As a formal rite at the funeral meal, the office is called 00^5*,"^^^ 
(Quibell, Saqqara, I, PI. XIX, now in M.M.A.), P^^ ^ 1] — {ilJ (Newberry, 
Bersbeb, I, PI. XXXIV), "^^P'^^j (Davies, dST el Gebrawi, I, PI. XIX), 

'S^P^^^rTii^i^ — I^J (Newberry, Bent Hasan, I, PI. XVII; Naville, 
Deir el Babari, Pis. CIX, CX, CXI I); "The uttering of many slibw by the lectors." 
A variant form of caption makes it "the uttering of slibw by many lectors" (Griffith, 
Siut, Pis. I, II; Blackman, Meir, PI. XXIII), and sometimes the act is called ^^ 
"the making of rmny slibw'' (Virey, Rekbmara, I, PI. XXXIV). The office is thus 
one of recitation, and it is interesting to find the recitation of charms in apposition 
to it in %[\^\^^^^% — ^N (Blackman, Meir, III, p. 29, PI. XXII), 
,^1 '^^ -H«— ''^ (G3ivdineT,Afnenefnbet,p.^4, PI. XI 1 1), S^^^ 



I I ( 



P^^^V'Vl (^^' ^^^'' P- 5^^' "They say or recite to thee many slibw and spells." 
The nature of the slibw and the related spells is suggested, in the first place, by the 
context in which the office appears in the vignettes in the tombs. It is usually repre- 
sented in these illustrations directly after the recitation of the offering formula by 
the lector (later by the Sem), and before the closing of the service by the rite of "Tak- 
ing (away) the foot (prints)." In this it goes back to the Fourth Dynasty illustrations 
(see above), where it is performed by the assistants to the officiant during the presenta- 
tion of the ofi'erings. Another suggestive point is that, in one case, a lector who 
appears to fulfil the role of reciting the slibw after the Fifth Dynasty fashion is said 
.to be H^^^^^^Ji^" "bringing the Glorious-one to his food," possibly by 
reciting the "Chapter of causing him to regale himself with his food" (Blackman, 
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Meir, III, pp. 29, 36, PL XXII). In short, the siihw is a recitation of spells whose 
magic transforms the dead man into a being who is provided against hunger and thirst 
in the underworld. 

In its original connotation slihw may be translated as "Illumination," or better 
"Glorification," in the sense of "praise," and there is every probability that this ex- 
presses the nature of the act with a fair degree of accuracy. Such it was in the earliest 
times. However, when it was later conceived of as a religious rite with magical 
properties, it is the act of "making glorious" by the spoken word, in the sense of mak- 
ing the deceased into "a glorious one" (Breasted, loc. ciL; d. B'^ 
L. D. 1 1, 7 1). In other words, it is an act of transformation and would best be rendered 
in English by the word "Transfiguration." 

The exact wording of the "Transfiguration" appears to have varied with different 
practices. In the "Short Meal" which occurs in the first part of the liturgy, at the 
presentation of the table of offerings the priest invokes the sun-god to grant to the dead 
man the same worship as that which he, Re^, receives in heaven, and to the spirit of 
the dead man the offerings of every kind presented to the god {Pyr. Text., Ut. 50). 
Again, just as in the vignettes the recitation of the Transfiguration follows the prepara- 
tion of the meal and the presentation and recounting of the offerings which go to make 
it up, so in Unis (cols. 166-205), Neha (Chassinat, Fouilles de Qattah, p. 59), Hatshep- 
sut (Naville, Detr el Bahari, Pis. ClX-CXIl), Puyemre (Davies, Puyemre, in prepara- 
tion), Rameses I (see above), and Aba (Scheil, Tombeau d'Aha, PI. VIII) the index to 
the rites of the mortuary meal is followed immediately by a series of spells {Pyr, Texts, 
Ut. 204-212) sometimes incorporated in the Book of the Dead as its one hundred and 
seventy-eighth chapter. This composition would seem to be a Transfiguration, by 
its position, and its contents unquestionably were expected to persuade the gods to 
provide the dead man with food and to enable him to eat it. That it was looked upon 
as a collection of transforming spells is further shown by the history of its title. In 
the Twelfth Dynasty (Lange and Schaefer, Grahsteine, 20520, d, 16-36), it was called 

Pl^li^¥ "^P^" ^^^ making provision for the Table of Offerings," 
and as a title this surely describes its contents. In the Empire, however, it has become 
Spell for setting up the mummy, opening its eyes and ears, fixing its head and putting 
its face in place" {Book of the Dead, Chap. CLXXVIII), of which there is absolutely 
nothing in the chapter itself. So far-fetched a title, unless it is to be put down to sheer 
miscomprehension of their own language, can only be explained on the supposition 
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that, regardless of its wording, the Egyptians expected it to transform the inanimate 
dead into a sentient being who could enjoy the funeral repast. In other words, it 
transfigures him. Other chapters such as that of "causing the deceased to regale him- 
self with his food" (see above), might equally be employed as "transfigurations," but 
doubtless this was the actual one chanted in the Hatshepsut and Rameses I temples. 

In the tomb vignettes the chorus of kneeling priests is invariably described as 
"uttering Transfigurations." But so are those priests who stand and read this par- 
ticular incantation without any unusual gesticulation, while on the other hand there 
are representations of this choral, ecstatic singing where the performers are not 
"uttering Transfigurations" (in the protodynastic period, Quibell, Hierakonpolis, I, 
PI. XV; later representations are common, as for instance the Souls of Buto and 
Hierakonpolis, Plate I, above. My first introduction to the practice was in conversa- 
tion with Mrs. Williams, whose suggestions were most illuminating). The word 
siibw, therefore, does not apply to the mode of singing but to the subject matter of the 
hymns so sung in the mortuary ritual. 

The method of singing would seem, on the contrary, to be named in the word 
hkiv "^^^ (Erman, Egyptian Religion, p. 48) usually determined with a 
figure beating his breast in characteristic manner ^ , while other words in the same 
context are determined by figures in the known attitudes of praise ^ or rejoicing || . 
Hnw in one of its derivative meanings is evidently akin to "rejoice, praise, exalt, 
acclaim," with which it is used in apposition (see examples sub, wc. "^y^ 
in Budge, Book of the Dead, Vocabulary). However, its commoner use, and seemingly 
its original meaning, is apparently to be found in the act, usually plural, which one is 
said to "give, make, or be engaged in," frequently together with "hails, hurrahs, or 
cheers" ra"^,!!]!]!!, rLl^(|l|. Like cheers, the hnw are said to "go round in the 
underworld"; like cheers again they might be no more than a meaningless cry (Na- 
ville. Festival Hall of Osorkon II, PI. XV). Such examples suggest that a class of 
sounds like "hurrahs, cheers," or "cries" is indicated, and this is practically confirmed 
by the fact that hnw were emitted by mourners ^^^^^f|^^» which might be 
called "death wailings" (Chabas, Oeuvres, I, p. 108; Legrain, Catalogue des monuments 
et inscriptions de VEgypte antique, PI. XXV). In this context praises or rejoicings are 
impossible while cries are natural. 

For the exact type of rippling, vibrating effect given a falsetto voice when the chest 
is struck there is no precise English term, though quaver or warhle nearly describes it. 
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Perhaps ululations would be the most satisfactory translation since it can be substi- 
tuted for bnw in most cases and make sense. 

Hnw, therefore, may be taken as the name of this quavering or warbling type of 
singing. From what is it derived? It can hardly come from ^^ "approach, 
bow," as Brugsch suggested. If there could be any certainty that the Egyptian 
would have chosen such similes as occur to us, he might have compared the way in 
which his voice came forth in ripples, when he beat his chest, to hnw '^^ 
"waves," and so arrived at the name of his chanting, bnw '^^^- 
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PREFACE 

JULIAN ALDEN WEIR, in his time President of the National Academy of 
Design, and ex-officio a trustee of The Metropolitan Museum of Art, died in the winter 
of 1 91 9. In April, 1920, a memorial exhibition of his paintings was held in the gallery 
of the Century Association, of which for many years he had been a beloved and much 
honored member. In the spring of 1921 a memorial exhibition of his etchings was 
held in the print galleries of The Metropolitan Museum of Art. In the latter exhibi- 
tion, thanks to the kindness of liis family, there were shown no less than 164 impres- 
sions from 1 1 5 of his etched plates. As no catalogue of his prints had ever been 
drawn up, it proved necessary in arranging the material for the exhibition to prepare 
a list of Mr. Weir's plates and so far as possible to work out their various states. It 
was found that with very few exceptions all of the known etchings by Mr. Weir were 
represented in the exhibition, so that with very little additional work it was possible 
for Miss Agnes Zimmermann, of the print room staff, to include in the list as originally 
prepared by her descriptions of all the now known plates and their several states. 
The list as thus completed is now offered to the public in the belief that it will be found 
useful and of interest not only to print collectors but to all those who are and may be 
interested in the history and development of art in America during the last half- 
century. 

For purposes of convenience the descriptions have been arranged in four general 
groups, as follows: 

Women and children — Nos. i to 57. 
Men — Nos. 58 to 72. 
Views, landscapes, etc. — Nos. 73 to 105. 
The Isle of Man Series — Nos. 106 to 123. 
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PREFACE 

The descriptions of the several plates have been arranged in the following 
order : 

Title. 

Medium. 

Measurements — these are given in inches ; those without comment are those 

of the plate lines. In every case the measurement of the right-hand 

side precedes that of the bottom. 
Description of the pictorial contents of the plate as seen in the final state. 
Descriptions of the indicia of the several states in their chronological order. 

Signatures, dates, and names occurring on the etched surfaces of the plates are 
printed within quotation marks. The ends of the lines in the inscriptions have been 
indicated by diagonal lines, in the manner adopted by bibliographers. 

The names following the descriptions of the states are those of the ladies and gen- 
tlemen in whose collections the several impressions were seen. Campbell Dodgson, 
C. B. E., Keeper of the Prints and Drawings in the British Museum, has kindly 
furnished a list of the prints by Mr. Weir owned in that museum. These are indicated 
by the initials B. M. The letters M. M. A., and N. Y. P. L., respectively, indicate 
that the impression seen was in the collection of The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
or in that of the New York Public Library. 



CATALOGUE 

I AT THE PIANO. 

Lithograph. loj x 8|. 

Three-quarter-length portrait of a woman seated at a grand piano which pro- 
jects into the picture from the right. Her face is seen in profile to the right 
and her body is turned three-quarters in the same direction. A lute hangs 
against the wall over the piano. 
Signed: "J. Alden Weir" at lower right corner. 
Mrs. Weir. 



2 PROFILE PORTRAIT OF A WOMAN SEWING. 
Lithograph. \2j xg. 

Full-length portrait of a seated woman seen in profile to the left. The ma- 
terial on which she is sewing falls over the arm of a rocking-chair in front 
of her, and the post of the other arm of the chair shows at the lower left 
corner of the plate. A dog lies on the seat of the chair. The woman's face 
is silhouetted against a curtained window from which the light falls on her 
right side and on her work. 
Signed: "J. A. W." at lower right corner. 
Mrs. Weir, N. Y. P. L. 



3 WOMAN AND LITTLE GIRL. 
Lithograph. 7 x 6|. 

Bust portrait of a woman and a child. The woman, who faces three-quarters 
to the left, wears a square-necked gown and a short necklace. The child 
is seen full-face over her mother's right shoulder. Her left hand is on the 
woman's left shoulder and her right one lies on the woman's chest. A bro- 
caded curtain hangs behind them. 
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Signed: "J. A. W." in a square to which a pointed top is added, in upper 

left corner. 

Mrs. Weir, B. M., N. Y. P. L. 



4 CHRISTMAS GREENS. 

Etching and dry-point. 7I x 5} ^. 

At the left of the plate a woman is seated arranging Christmas greens. 
She faces three-quarters to the right and at her knee stands a little girl, seen 
from the back. The child, who is assisting at the task with her left hand, 
has a doll over her right shoulder. An illuminated globe, decorated with a 
Christmas wreath, hangs above the group. A sash curtain is drawn across 
the window which forms the background. At the extreme left a draped 
curtain partly hides a panel of wainscoting. There is a mass of foliage at 
the lower right. 

After a water-color painting by the artist. 
Unsigned. 
I Before the dry-point. The child's body, the woman's hand, and the cushions 
at the lower corners of the picture are in outline only. The sash curtain is 
indicated by a line across the top. 
Mrs. Weir. 
II With the exception of the lower right corner the whole plate has been re- 
worked in dry-point. The hands of both the woman^and the child are 
modeled. The cushion in the lower left corner is defined. There is a shadow 
on the wainscoting back of the woman. 
Mrs. Weir. 

III A dotted design has appeared on the sash curtain, the folds of which are 
now indicated. The child's dress is covered with lines of dry-point and 
the form of the cushions at the lower right corner is evident. The draped 
curtain behind the woman is much darker, but the shadow on the wainscoting 
back of her has disappeared. The cushions in the lower left corner are 
considerably lighter in tone. 

Mrs. Weir. 

IV The whole plate has been reworked, notably in the child's dress and the 
lower corners. In the light streak under the woman's chin and on the lower 
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left side of the globe there are slanting lines which have not appeared before. 
Mrs. Weir, N. Y. P. L. 
V Dry-point lines have been added on the child's dress and on the pillows at 
each lower corner. The light streak under the woman's chin has been 
merged in the general shadow. 
Mrs. Weir. 



5 PORTRAIT OF A WOMAN. 
Etching. 7^ X 5. 

Half-length portrait, directed three-quarters to the right, of a woman with 
curly hair. Her left elbow rests on a table whose outline shows at the bot- 
tom of the plate, and her hand supports her head. The background is in 
shadow. 

Signed: "J. A. W." toward lower left. 
Mrs. Weir. 



6 MOTHER AND CHILD NO. i. 
Etching. 6x3 { |. 

Full-length portrait of a seated woman with a child at her breast. She is 
turned slightly to the left. One of her feet is on a stool, and her right arm 
is around the baby, who lies on a pillow in her lap. A vase stands on a 
shelf near the window which is in the upper left corner of the plate. The 
light falls from the front, leaving the woman's face and the background in 
shadow. There is a rug on the floor. 
Signed: "J. A. W." toward lower right. 
Mrs. Weir, M. M. A., N. Y. P. L. 



7 MOTHER AND CHILD NO. 2. 
Etching. 6 x 4$. 

Full-length portrait, turned three-quarters to the right, of a woman seated 
in a rocking-chair. Her right foot is on a stool and her right arm is about 
a baby who is lying on a pillow in her lap. She is reading from a book which 
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she holds in her left hand. To her left is a stand on which are a tumbler 
and some books. The wall is in shadow back of her chair. 
Signed: "J. A. W." at upper right corner. 

I The tumbler is empty and the floor is bare. The footstool casts no shadow. 
Signed. 
Mrs. Weir. 

II There are flowers in the tumbler and a rug is on the floor. The footstool 
casts a shadow. The flat shading in the background below the pillow has 
now been broken up into different planes, and the right side of the woman's 
dress has received the same treatment. Diagonal lines cross the leg of the 
stand for its entire length and extend into the background at the right of the 
plate. The woman's head throws a shadow on her left shoulder. There 
are vertical lines on the edges of the books and on the seat of the chair. 
Signed. 
Mrs. Weir, Miss Elisabeth Luther Gary. 



8 MOTHER AND INFANT. 
Etching. 6f x lOyV- 

A woman in bed. She faces to the right as she leans back against the pillows. 
Her right arm is around an infant of whom only the head is seen, and her 
hand rests on the counterpane. At her left, on a stand, are a vase of flowers 
and a drinking-glass. 

Signed: "J. A. W." toward upper left. 1888. 
Mrs. Weir, Howard Mansfield, B. M. 



9 WOMAN SEATED SEWING. 

Etching and dry-point. 4^ x 31V etched surface. (Impressions seen trim- 
med within plate line.) 

Three-quarter-length, full-face portrait of a woman seated sewing. A china 
ornament stands on a table at her left. A strong light falls from the front, 
and the background is in heavy shadow. 
Unsigned. 1889. 

Mrs. Weir, Miss Elisabeth Luther Gary, B. M. 
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10 WOMAN EMBROIDERING. 
Etching. 4f x 3I. 

Half-length portrait of a woman seated sidewise on a chair, with her left 
side at its back. She is directed three-quarters toward the right and is seen 
from the back. She is looking down at an embroidery hoop in her hand. 
Back of the chair, at the left of the plate, the wall is in heavy shadow. A 
dry-point line encloses the picture. 
Signed: "J. A. W." at lower right corner. 1889. 
Mrs. Weir. 



11 WOMAN READING. 

Etching. 8^ x 5! trimmed. 

Full-length portrait of a woman, directed three-quarters to the right. The 

rocking-chair on which she is seated is placed near the left picture line. In 

her lap she has an open book which she holds with both hands, and at which 

she is looking. Her feet are on some cushions, and there are cushions back 

of her in the chair. 

Signed: "J. A. W." at lower left. 

Unfinished. 

Mrs. Weir, B. M. 

12 SEWING BY CANDLELIGHT. 

Etching. 4tV x 4]|. 

A woman, seen almost to the waist, is directed three-quarters to the left, 

sewing. Her hair hangs loose. In the background, at the center of the 

plate, is a candle with a reflector behind it. A table, on which. are materials 

for sewing, is at the left of the plate. 

Signed: ''J. A. W." at lower right corner. 

Mrs. Weir, B. M. 

13 BY CANDLELIGHT. 

Dry-point. g^V x 6^. 

Half-length, full-face portrait of a seated woman. Her eyes are cast down 

and her head is tilted slightly to the right. Her clasped hands rest on a 
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desk whose outline is indicated at the left. Behind the chair on which she 
is seated a piece of carved furniture shows through the heavily shaded back- 
ground. A strong light falls from the left. 
Signed: "J. A. W." toward lower left. Plate destroyed. 
Mrs. Weir, B. M., M. M. A., N. Y. P. L. 



14 THE EVENING LAMP. 

Dry-point and etching. 6J x 4! . 

Full-length portrait of a woman seated reading. Her right arm rests on 
a table from which a lamp lights her right side and the floor at her feet, 
where a dog is lying. Except for a window-sill and a chair at the right of 
the plate, which catch the lamplight, the background is in deep shadow. 
Signed: "J. A. W." toward lower left inside the picture line. 
I Etching only. There is no modeling on the right side of the woman's face, 
and the lamp-shade is almost entirely devoid of work. 
Signed. 
Mrs. Weir. 
II The right side of the plate and the foreground at the left are still only etched. 
The rest of the plate has been worked over in dry-point. The face is modeled 
and the lamp-shade completed. 
Signed. 
Mrs. Weir. 

III The whole plate, except the immediate foreground where the dog is lying, 
is covered with dry-point. There are diagonal lines running from the upper 
right down toward the figure. 

Signed. 

Mrs. Weir, Howard Mansfield. 

IV Horizontal lines cross the shadow on the left side of the lamp-well. 
Signed. 

Howard Mansfield, Laurent Oppenheim, B. M., M. M. A., N. Y. P. L. 
v Two small horizontal lines appear on the left side of the lamp-chimney. 
Signed. 
Mrs. Weir. 
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15 STANDING FIGURE NO. i. 

Dry-point. 7i« x 5}^. 

Full-length study of a woman wearing a long, flowing robe. Her right hand 
rests on the high-backed chair next which she stands. Her left hand hangs 
loosely at her side. Her body is directed three-quarters to the right. The 
outlines of a window and of a small upholstered chair are in the right back- 
ground. 

Signed: ''J. A. W." toward lower left. 1889. 
I Unsigned. 

B. M. 
u As described. 

Mrs. Weir, Miss Elisabeth Luther Gary, M. M. A., N. Y. P. L. 

16 STANDING FIGURE NO. 2. 

Dry-point. \o x j\l. 

Full-length study of a woman directed to the right. She stands behind 

a faintly outlined chair on which she leans with folded arms. 

Unsigned. Unfinished. 

Mrs. Weir. 

17 THE ROCKING-CHAIR. 

Etching. 8|| (right side), 8\l (left side) x 6f (bottom), 6^ (top). 
Full-length portrait of a woman seated out of doors in a willow rocking- 
chair directed three-quarters toward the right. She wears a cape-coat and 
her left hand rests on the arm of the chair. Her knees are crossed. She is 
leaning her head against the back of the chair. Two trees, one of which is 
in outline, are near her left hand. A barn stands in the background. There 
is a broken vertical line which reaches from the back of her head nearly to 
the top plate line. 

Signed: "J. Alden Weir" near upper left corner. 1890. 
Mrs. Weir, Miss Elisabeth Luther Gary, M. M. A., N. Y. P. L. 

18 WOMAN IN BLACK. 

Dry-point. 7x5. 

Full-length portrait, in profile to the right, of a woman in a black dress. The 
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chair in which she is seated has a rounded back whose arms catch the h'ght, 
as does the piece of cloth on which she is working, and which extends from 
her lap to the floor before her. In the foreground a dog is asleep on a rug. 
Signed: "J. A. W." toward lower left. 

I Unsigned. 

Miss Dorothy Weir, B. M., N. Y. P. L. 

II As described. 
Mrs. Weir. 



19 PORTRAIT OF MISS HOE. 

Dry-point. 10 x 6| etched surface. (Impressions seen trimmed within 
plate line.) 

Directed three-quarters to the right, she stands on a verandah. She is 
dressed in white with a dark sash, and wears a hat which she is adjusting 
with both hands. There is a cushion and an open magazine in the rocking- 
chair which is behind her, at the left of the plate. Through this chair and 
the verandah railing is seen the trunk of a tree whose foliage forms a back- 
ground for her figure. 

Signed: ''J. Alden Weir" toward lower left. 
I The back of the rocking-chair at the top, the railing where it shows through 
the chair-back, and the seat of the chair for about | of an inch from the edge 
of the picture are in outline only. The trunk of the tree stops at the seat 
of the chair. 
Unsigned. 
Mrs. Weir. 
II The chair and the verandah railing are now covered with dry-point. The 
tree-trunk reaches the verandah floor. 
Unsigned. 
Mrs. Weir. 

III The shadow on the railing back of the figure slants upward, following the 
line of the railing. 

Signed diagonally toward lower left. 
Mrs. Weir. 

IV Diagonal signature erased, but still discernible. Signed below this as 
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described. At the right side of the plate a fence, which is seen over the 
verandah railing, has been added. 
Signed. 
Mrs. Weir. 



20 PORTRAIT OF MISS ROSS. 

Dry-point, yf x 4U. 

Half-length portrait, directed three-quarters to the left. Her eyes are cast 

down. A tight knot of hair at the top of her head touches the upper plate 

line. The sleeves of her dress are puffed at the shoulder. 

Unsigned. 

Mrs. Weir. 

21 ON THE PIAZZA. 

Dry-point. 4 x 4f|. 

Three-quarter-length portrait of a seated woman seen in profile to the right. 
With her right hand she is fondling a dog in her lap while her left one hangs 
limp over the arm of her chair. There is a bird on the trellis in the back- 
ground. 
Unsigned. 
Mrs. Weir. 

22 PORTRAIT SKETCH OF A WOMAN. 

Dry-point. 6| x 4^ trimmed. 

Full-face, half-length sketch of a woman. She wears a cape with a dark 

turned-up collar. Under her chin is a large bow, and one of the straps of 

the cape falls over her hands, which are clasped at her waist. The figure is 

placed at the top of the plate, the lower part being devoid of work. 

Unsigned. 

Mrs. Weir. 



23 BY THE WINDOW. 

Dry-point. 8^ x 5 trimmed. 

Three-quarter-length portrait, directed to the right, of a seated woman. Her 
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right arm rests on the curved end of a sofa which juts into the picture from 
the left. The light falls from a window in the background whose thin cur- 
tain is half drawn. There is a picture hanging on the wall. The right side 
and bottom of the plate are devoid of work. 
Signed: "J. A. W." at left of the sofa. 
Miss Dorothy Weir. 



24 SKETCH BY THE WINDOW. 
Dry-point. 6| x 5. 

Half-length portrait of a woman. Her body is directed sHghtly to the right 
but she is looking straight out of the picture. She is seen against a window 
which is behind her. Her arms are outspread. The portrait occupies the 
top of the plate, the lower two-thirds of which are devoid of work. 
Unsigned. 
Mrs. Weir. 



25 WOMAN LOOKING DOWN. 

Etching. 7tVx5. 

Half-length portrait of a woman turned three-quarters to the right. Her 

head is bent and her eyes are apparently closed. The upper part of a 

wooden chair shows behind her head, which is the only part of the portrait 

which is finished. The plate is full of scratches and foul biting. 

Unsigned. 

Mrs. Weir. 



26 STUDY OF A WOMAN'S HEAD IN PROFILE. 
Dry-point. 7I x 5II. 

Bust portrait of a woman seen in profile to the right. The head is placed 
near the top of the plate. She wears her hair dressed low. Heavy lines of 
cross-hatching in the background throw her features into sharp relief. 
Signed: "J. A. W./1890" toward lower left side. 
I There is a light streak which runs diagonally through the hair to the top of 
the head above the ear. 
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Unsigned. 
Mrs. Weir. 
II The hair has been reworked in several places, notably at the back of the 
head and at the top. The upper half of the light streak noticed in the pre- 
vious state has been covered. 
Unsigned. 
Mrs. Weir, B. M 

III As described. 
Signed. 

Mrs. Weir, Howard Mansfield, M. M. A., N. Y. P. L. 

IV Short vertical lines have been added, which rise from the left shoulder and 
outline it for half an inch. 

Signed. 
Mrs. Weir. 



27 REFLECTIONS NO. i. 
Dry-point. 6| x 5. 

A w6man's head, which is reflected in the mirror behind it, is turned three- 
quarters to the right, and leans on two fingers of her right hand. The left 
side of her face is in shadow and there is a very black patch on her left 
shoulder. At the top, the mirror frame extends from her head to within 
yV of an inch of the plate line. 
Signed: "J. A. W." near upper right corner. 
Mrs. Weir, M. M. A. 



28 REFLECTIONS NO. 2. 

Etching and dry-point. 7I x 6. 

Portrait head, directed three-quarters to the right, of a woman. Her head 

rests on the first two fingers of her right hand, and all is reflected in a mirror 

behind her. The lower half of the plate is devoid of work. 

Unsigned. 

Mrs. Weir. 
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29 HEAD OF A WOMAN. 
Dry-point. 6jg^ x $. 

Large study of a woman's head, turned three-quarters to the right. The 
plate line cuts off part of her flowing hair at the top and at the left. 
Signed: "J. A. W." at lower left. 
I There is a scratch in the plate running from the pupil of the left eye diag- 
onally across the nostril to the upper lip. 
Mrs. Weir. 
II The scratch has been burnished out. 
Mrs. Weir. 



30 LARGE HEAD IN PROFILE. 
Dry-point. 7! x jf 

Bust of a woman. Her head is in profile to the right. She is seen almost 
entirely from behind as she leans against the rounded back of her chair, the 
top of which appears just above the bottom plate line. 
Signed: "J. Alden Weir / 1891 " at upper left corner. 
I In outline only. 
Unsigned. 
Mrs. Weir. 
II The figure and head are modeled. The nose is round at the end. 
Unsigned. 
Mrs. G. Page Ely. 

III A number of short horizontal dry-point lines have been added throughout 
the face. There is more work on the hair, especially around the ear and 
above the forehead. The nose, which in the former state was rounded at 
the end, is now pointed. 

Unsigned. 

Mrs. William E. Cariin. 

IV More lines have been added to the hair above the forehead. A short line 
crosses the end of the nose and indicates a contemplated change in outline. 
Signed. 

Mrs. Weir. 
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V The whole face has been reworked and much has been added to the hair 
above the forehead. There is a definite shadow of the jaw below the ear. 
The end of the nose is again rounded. In this state two lines extend from 
the right sleeve down the back. 
Signed. 
Miss Dorothy Weir. 



31 THE GUITAR PLAYER. 
Dry-point. 91"^ x 6i\. 

Bust of a woman, in profile to the left. The figure occupies the whole of 
the plate, at the lower edge of which a guitar is outlined. Her eyes are 
cast down and her mouth is open as if in the act of singing. 
Signed: "J. Alden Weir" diagonally across the box of the guitar. 
I A triangular patch of heavy shadow, measuring i{J inches along its outer 
edge, extends from beneath her throat to her chest on her right side. Scant 
lines of shading show on her vaguely indicated right arm. 
Unsigned. 
Mrs. G. Page Ely. 
II The shadow under the throat is not so intense and has been extended to the 
right shoulder, bringing her chin and lower lip in sharp relief. There are 
sketchy lines of shading at the left of the plate. Lines have been added on 
the neck of the guitar, and also to outline the round piece where the neck 
joins the box. There is more work on the right side of the figure. 
Unsigned. 
Mrs. William E. Carlin. 

III The neck of the guitar is thrown into relief by the dark shadow which now 
extends the whole length of the right arm. The left hand, at the lower plate 
line, is somewhat modeled. There is more work on the hair. 

Unsigned. 
M. M. A. 

IV Signed: "J. A. W." at upper right corner. 
Mrs. Weir. 

V Lines of shading have been added to the round center of the guitar. Several 
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lines have appeared in the crease of the left sleeve. Signature in upper 
corner erased. 
Signed as described. 
Mrs. Weir. 

32 STUDY BY NIGHT. 

Etching and dry-point. 5 J x 3!^. 

Bust portrait, directed three-quarters to the left, of a woman with long hair. 
Her eyes are cast down. Behind her head, and following its contour, is a 
dark space J of an inch wide, suggesting an alteration in the plate. The 
background of heavy cross-hatching is enclosed in an oblong with rounded 
corners, which, in turn, is enclosed in another oblong, measuring 3! x 3-I , 
on which there is less work. The light falls from the front on the face and 
on a section of a table at the lower right. 
Signed: "J. A. W." at lower right corner of the larger oblong, 
I Unsigned. 

M. M. A., B. M., N. Y. P. L. 
II As described. 

Mrs. Weir, Miss Elisabeth Luther Gary. 

33 ORIANA. 

Dry-point. 5tV x 3^. 3 A x 2^ etched surface. 

Half-length portrait of a woman turned to the right, with her eyes directed 
front. Her hair hangs loose. The background is very dark and the signa- 
ture is in a light spot behind her head. 

Signed: "J. A. W. / 1888" at upper left, and also "J. A. W." at lower left 
below picture line. After a painting by the artist. 

Published in Catalogue of Paintings in Oil and Pastel by J. Alden Weir, N. A. 
. . . and J. H. Twachtman . . . New York, 7 February, 1889 
(Fifth Avenue Art Galleries Auction Catalogue). 
I Before signatures. 

Mrs. Weir. 
II As described. 

Mrs. Weir, M. M. A. 
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34 FRAGMENT OF A HEAD. 
Dry-point. 7I x 6. 

Head of a woman directed three-quarters to the right. The left and a little 
of the right side of the face and some of the hair have been indicated. The 
right side of the head is in deep shadow. 
Unsigned. 
Mrs. Weir, B. M. 



35 STUDIES. 

Etching. 7f x 5. 

A miscellaneous collection of sketches. Two women half-length; a dog 

asleep; a kettle; a saucepan; a candlestick; and a knife hanging by a string. 

Unsigned. 

Mrs. Weir. 



36 THREE HEADS— SKETCHES. - 
Etching. 3I X 5^. 

At the Jower right a woman is seen in profile to the left, looking at a picture 
which she holds in her hand; at the lower left a woman, directed three- 
quarters to the right, has her left hand behind her head. Above her is a 
woman whose body is directed to the left and whose head is turned to the 
right. Her right hand is above her head. 
Unsigned. 
* Mrs. Weir, B. M. 



37 SKETCHES. 

Etching. 4I X 6\. 

In the foreground is a row of three heads. The one on the right is that of a 
woman reclining. Her eyes are closed and the top of her head is toward 
the right of the plate. In the center is a baby's head which lies facing to 
the right. At the left a woman, three-quarters to the left, is leaning against 
a pillow. Her left hand is against her face and her right one is thrown over 
her head. A baby, full-length, seen in profile, lies in a crib in the back- 
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ground. Its right hand is raised and it faces to the right. Only the top 

and the far side of the crib are visible. 

Unsigned. 

Mrs. Weir, M. M. A. 



38 HALF-DRAPED FIGURE. 

Etching. 7| x 4|. 

A woman, directed to the right, is seated on the edge of a chair. She is nude 

to the waist. Her right hand rests on the seat of the chair and her drooped 

head is seen in profile. 

Signed: "J. A. W." at lower left, below chair seat. Sketch. 

Mrs. Weir. 



39 NUDE STUDY. 

Etching. 8| x 7. 

Nude figure of a young girl seen from the back. Her face is in profile to 

the right and her right arm is extended. The fingers of this hand are not 

finished. Her left arm hangs at her side. Outlined at the left of the plate 

is a tree in whose branches a serpent is discernible. 

Unsigned. 

Mrs. Weir. 



40 SINCERITY, PURITY, DEVOTION. 
Etching. 8| x 6lJ. 

Three nude, standing, female figures. The one at the left, seen from the 
back, offers a flower, which she holds in her right hand, to the one at the 
extreme right. In her left hand she has a staff, the end of which rests on 
the ground. The central figure is directed slightly to the right; in her hands, 
which are folded on her breast, she has a flower. The third figure is directed 
somewhat to the left. Her left hand, which hangs loosely before her, holds 
a blossom on a long stem, and her right hand is uplifted. All three women 
have their hair hanging loose and are looking down. 
Unsigned. Unfinished. 
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1 Only the figure at the left of the plate appears. Her left hand is empty 
and her right one is unfinished. 
Mrs. Weir. 
II All three figures as described. The legs and the right arm of the one on 
the left show that their outlines have been altered. She holds the staff and 
the flower. The bodies of the other two figures are very lightly etched. 
Mrs. Weir. 

III There is much more work on the body of the central figure. Her head and 
that of the one on the right are finished. The right hand of the latter is 
incomplete. 

Mrs. Weir. 

IV The central figure is finished. There is much cross-hatching on her right 
leg, and on her left one below the knee. 

Mrs. Weir. 



41 MODEL RESTING. 

Etching. 4I? X 8J trimmed. 

A nude woman, seen from the back, lies on a low divan. Her head is toward 

the left of the plate. Three cushions stand, upright, against the wall back 

of the divan. 

Unsigned. 

Cincinnati Museum. 



42 DREAMING. 

Etching. 7i X 5I trimmed. 

Seated, half-length, nude figure of a young girl with her hands clasped in her 

lap. She faces to the left, and her long hair partly hides her body. 

Unsigned. 

Mrs. Weir. 



43 RESTING. 

Dry-point. 5 x 3^. 

A young girl with loose hair lies back against pillows which are at the right 
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of the plate. Her body is turned to the left but she faces front. The collar 
of her dress is open at the throat. 
Unsigned. 
Mrs. Weir. 

44 THE LITTLE PORTRAIT (YOUNG WOMAN). 

Dry-point. 6| x 4^. 

Half-length, full-face portrait of a woman. Her lips are parted and she is 
looking down at an open book on which her left forefinger rests. There is 
no indication of what the book is lying on. 
Unsigned. 
I The top of the head and the right shoulder are unfinished. Back of the 
head, at its left, are a few faint slanting lines. 
Mrs. Weir. 
II The top of the head and the right shoulder are finished. There is a heavy 
shading of slanting lines back of the head, to its left. The shadow on the 
left side of the body, under the arm, extends to the shoulder. 
Mrs. Weir, Howard Mansfield, M. M. A., N. Y. P. L. 

45 LITTLE PORTRAIT NO. 2 (CHILD). 

Etching. 6fV x 4rV- 

Full-length portrait, turned slightly to the left, of a little girl with bobbed 

hair. Her hands are clasped before her. Only the upper part of her figure 

is finished, with the lower edge of her skirt faintly outlined. Slanting lines 

across the figure indicate that the plate has been partly canceled. 

Unsigned. 

M. M. A. 

46 THE LESSON. 

Etching. 6-\^ x 4I. 

Three-quarter-length picture of a child with bobbed hair, seen from the back. 
She is looking down at a book or paper which she holds in her hand. In the 
background, between her and the leaded window, a woman sits in deep 
shadow. A high-backed chair, also in shadow, is at the right of the plate. 
Signed: ''J. A. W." at bottom toward right. 
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I Small spots of white show between the lines of cross-hatching on the woman's 
shoulder. The background is in half-tone with very black spots of shadow. 
Signed. 
N. Y. P. L. 

II The whole plate has been reworked. The white spots on the woman's shoul- 
der have disappeared and the background is merged into the black shadows. 
Signed. 
Mrs. Weir, N. Y. P. L. 



47 THE WELSH DOLL. 
Etching. 7I X 6. 

A woman, seen in profile, leaning over the right end of a sofa, caresses a child 
who is seated there. Beside the child, at the left of the plate, is a doll with 
a high peaked hat. 
Unsigned. 
Mrs. Weir. 



48 GYP AND THE GIPSY. 
Dry-point. 7IJ x 5I. 

Half-length, full-face portrait of a little girl. The head of a shaggy dog, 
turned to the right, is seen in profile against her white dress. Her head 
throws an intense black shadow toward the right of the plate, and faint lines 
on each side of it suggest a paneled wall. At upper right corner, "Caro — 
1890." 

Signed: "J. Alden Weir" toward lower left. 
Mrs. Weir, Howard Mansfield, B. M., M. M. A., N. Y. P. L. 



49 A HEAD. 

Etching. 5I X 8^. 

Portrait head, directed three-quarters toward the left, of a woman with long 
disheveled hair. The face and hair at their left side are in shadow. A 
high light falls on the brow. The collar is open at the throat. One curly 
strand of hair stands upright at the back of the head. 
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Signed: "J, A. W." at upper left corner. 
Mrs. Weir, B. M., M. M. A., N. Y. P. L 



50 STUDY OF A WOMAN'S HEAD. 
Etching. 6f x 5J. 

Full-face view of a woman's head, tilted to the right. Her hair is loose. 
The left side of the face and the wall back of it are in deep shadow. 1888. 
Signed: "J. A. W. / 88" at right, below the center. 
Mrs. Weir, F. N. Price, M. M. A., N. Y. P. L. 



51 LITTLE HEAD. 

Etching. 4I X 4li. 

Portrait of a young girl, in profile to the right. She has long, curly hair. 

The head is placed at the upper left corner, and the lower part of the plate is 

blank. The background is in shadow. 

Signed: ''J. A. W." at lower right corner. 1888. 

Mrs. Weir, Emil Carlsen. 



52 PORTRAIT OF A GIRL. 

Etching. 5I X 3|g- trimmed. 

Full-face, bust portrait of a young girl with loose curling hair. Her eyes 

are turned slightly to the left. The collar of her dress is open. There is a 

heavy shadow above her head, and at the right of the plate. 

Signed: "J. A. W." at upper left. 

Mrs. Weir, Miss Elisabeth Luther Gary. 



53 SKETGH OF A GHILD. 
Etching. 9I X 6|. 

Half-length portrait of a child with short curly hair. The body, which is 
only in outline, is directed front, the head is turned slightly to the right, and 
the eyes are looking up in that direction. 
Unsigned. 
Mrs. Weir. 
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54 THE LITTLE STUDENT. 



Dry-point. 4 A x 3 



On the far side of a table a little girl sits writing with her left hand. Both 
arms rest on the table and her head is seen from the top, as it is bent over her 
task. At her right elbow is a pile of books, while in front of her left elbow 
stands a vase of flowers. The background is in deep shadow under a mul- 
lioned window. 

Signed: "J. Alden Weir / 1890" toward the left, across the window. 
I The entire left side of the plate, for about half an inch, is devoid of work. 
There are no flowers in the vase, nor are there any books. 
Signed: "J. Alden Weir" at upper left, and across the window. 
Mrs. Weir. 
11 The background is filled in to the left plate line, and the signature at the 
upper left has disappeared. There are flowers in the vase. The pile of 
books measures iV <^f ^^ inch at the base and j of an inch at the top. The 
plate measures 4yV x 3^. 
Signed: '*J. Alden Weir" across the window. 
M. M. A., N. Y. P. L. 

III The central panel of the casing at the left of the window is crossed by horizon- 
tal lines. A group of faint lines slants from the center of the table, in front 
of the child, toward the lower right corner. 

Signed as described. 
Mrs. William E. Carlin. 

IV The plate has been cut -J of an inch at the left. 
Signed as described. 

Mrs. William E. Carlin, Miss Dorothy Weir, Howard Mansfield. 

55 THE LITTLE ARTIST. 
Etching. 6|| x 5. 

A little girl with bobbed hair sits on a low wooden chair, facing a window 
which is at the right of the plate. She is seen from the back with her right 
cheek in profile. On a high wooden stool in front of her lies an open book 
in which she is painting with her left hand. A glass tumbler is also on the 
stool. She holds a sheet of paper in her right hand, which is in her lap. 
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On the floor, in the foreground, is another sheet of paper. There is a curtain 

hanging at the left of the window. 

Signed: "J. A. W." at lower right. 1890. 
I As described. Etching only. 

Mrs. Weir, Laurent Oppenheim, M. M. A. 
II The plate has been aquatinted. A spinning wheel, above which a picture 

hangs, stands between the chair and the wall at the child's left. A small 

pail is on the floor between the paper and the chair. The etched lines have 

been worked over and a curtain hangs at the right of the window. 

Mrs. Weir. 



56 THE PICTURE BOOK. 

Etching and dry-point. 6|| x 5. 

Full-face portrait of a little girl whose body is turned to the left. She sits 
cross-legged on a sofa and is looking at a book on her lap. Her left hand 
rests on a page of the book, which she holds open with her right hand. The 
light falls from a half-curtained window at her right. 
Signed: "J. A. W." in reverse near the lower left corner. 
I Before the dry-point. The binding of the book is covered with a design. 

Mrs. Weir. 
II The design has disappeared from the back of the book. This and the 
shadows throughout the picture have been worked over with the point and 
are much darkened. 
Mrs. Weir, Miss Elisabeth Luther Cary, M. M. A. 



57 ON THE PORCH. 

Dry-point. 4^ x 4I. 

A little girl, wearing a hat, looks out of the picture as she walks toward the 

left. She holds her right hand against her face, and her right elbow touches 

a coat which is hanging over the railing of the porch. Her left hand is on 

her hip. 

Unsigned. 1889. 

Mrs. Weir, N. Y. P. L. 
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58 PORTRAIT OF DR. ROBERT F. WEIR. 
Dry-point, gl x 6^. 

Half-length portrait turned three-quarters toward the left. He wears a 
beard and moustache, and his hair is parted in the middle. His arms are 
folded. 
Signed : " J. A. W." in a monogram enclosed in a circle at the lower left. 1891 . 

I (i 2yV X 9§.) The figure is in outline. There are dry-point accents on the eyes, 
nose, moustache, and hair. The neck is heavily shaded. From the upper- 
most of six horizontal lines at the left of the figure a line slants up toward the 
left. There are horizontal lines ^ inch from the top of the plate, 1 1 inches 
from the bottom plate line, and faintly indicated | inch from the plate lines 
on either side. 
Unsigned. 
Mrs. Weir, Howard Mansfield, B. M. 

n (7f X 5x1 trimmed.) The whole figure is modeled. A shelf of books has 
been added at the left. There are parallel horizontal lines beneath the 
folded arms at the left. The back of the figure is in deep shadow. 
Unsigned. 
Mrs. Weir. 

III (yf X 5I trimmed.) The shadows back of the figure and on the shoulder are 
very much lighter. The cross-hatching has been removed from the necktie. 
Sweeping lines have been added at the crotch of the right arm and under 
the bookshelf. Much work has been done on the books and on the wall back 
of them. The parallel lines under the folded arms have disappeared. 
Unsigned. 

Mrs. Weir. 

IV (I of X 8 trimmed.) The shelf of books and the background have been 
removed. Much of the work throughout the figure has been eliminated. 
At upper left, inside picture line, "Robt. F. Weir, M. D./ Surgeon N. Y. 
Hospital." The F. is in reverse. 

Signed: "J. Alden Weir / fecit 91 " at lower left. 
Mrs. Weir. 
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V (ii X 8 trimmed.) Inscription erased and changed to "Rob't. F. Weir — 

M. D. / 1891." The F. is in reverse. The signature at the lower left has 

been removed. 

Signed: "J. Alden Weir" at lower right. 

Mrs. Weir, M. M. A. 
VI (gj X 6iV) Plate cut down. The back of the sleeve has been cut oflP. At 

the left of the head, above the center of the plate, " Robt. F. Weir / Surgeon " 

and at the right " 1891." The F. is in reverse. The signature at the lower 

right has been removed. 

Signed as described. 

Mrs. Weir, N. Y. P. L. 

59 PORTRAIT OF COLONEL H. C. WEIR (AGRICOLA). 

Dry-point. 7I x 5^!. 

Bust portrait. Full-face. The body turned slightly to the right. He wears 

a moustache and imperial and there are deep shadows on the right side of 

his face. His overcoat is thrown open. In the background, to his left, 

the outline of a pillar is brought into relief by short slanting lines. Across 

the top of the plate, ''H. C. Weir — Agricola — 1890." 

Signed: "J. A. W." toward lower right. 1890. 
I The head and shoulders are in outline with dry-point shadows on the nose, 

eyes, and left ear. There is no work on the rest of the plate. 

Unsigned. 

Mrs. Weir. 
II As described. 

Signed. 

Mrs. Weir, Howard Mansfield, B. M., M. M. A., N. Y. P. L. 

60 PORTRAIT OF JOHN F. WEIR. 

Dry-point. 7I x 5I. 

Head, turned three-quarters to the left. He wears a moustache and a small 
imperial, and an eyeglass protrudes from the opening of his coat. The head 
is placed in the upper right corner of the plate. 
Signed: "J. A. W." at lower right. 1890. 
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I The background is clear. The distance from the upmost point of the eye- 
glass to the top of his head measures 4] g inches. 
Signed. 
Mrs. Weir. 

11 The contour of the forehead, over the right eye, has been altered. The 
general outline of the head is changed, the measurement from the eyeglass 
to the top of the head now being 4II inches. There is a strong dry-point 
accent above the ear. 
Signed. 
Mrs. Weir, Howard Mansfield, M. M. A. 

III There is heavy cross-hatching in the form of a square back of the head. 
Slanting lines run from this behind the right shoulder and arm, and are 
crossed for an inch at the center by diagonal lines. In upper left corner, 
"John F. Weir / 1890." The F. is in reverse. 

Signed. 

Howard Mansfield, N. Y. P. L. 

IV A rectangular line of dry-point surrounds the picture | of an inch from the 
plate line at top and sides, and | of an inch at the bottom. The square be- 
hind the head is solid black. A vertical line, which runs from the left shoul- 
der to the top picture line, cuts the slanting lines, which are partly erased. 
The lower portion of the | inch space formed between this and the dark 
square is heavily cross-hatched. 

Signed. 

B. M. 

At the upper left corner of the plate a boy stands near an open gate in a 

fence, back of which is a house. There is a bare tree at the extreme left. The 

inscription has been erased. 

Signed. 

Mrs. Weir, F. N. Price, M. M. A. 



61 PORTRAIT OF ROBERT WEIR. 
Dry-point, yfl^ x 6. 

Bust portrait. The eyes look directly out of the picture though the head is 
turned three-quarters to the left. He wears a beard and a long moustache. 
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The right side of the face and the chest are deeply shaded but the background 

is clear. 

Signed: "J. A. W." in a monogram enclosed in a square at the upper right 

corner. 1 89 1 . 
I Before signature. 

Howard Mansfield. 
II As described. 

Signed. 

Mrs. Weir, M. M. A., N. Y. P. L. 



62 MY FATHER READING. 
Dry-point. 44I x 3^. 

Three-quarter-length seated portrait, directed to the left, of an elderly man. 
He is looking down. A student lamp is outlined against a print-stand in the 
left background, on the top of which four books are lying. 
Unsigned. Plate destroyed. 
I The half-length figure is indicated by a few lines only, as is also the table 
top at the left of the plate. 
Mrs. Weir. 
II The half-length figure is finished. The right arm rests on the table, which is 
now clearly visible. On the table are a thick book, the back of which is not 
shaded, and some papers from which the man is apparently reading. The 
shadow back of the figure is very much darker and extends to the right plate 
line. 
Mrs. Weir. 

III There are etched lines on the cover of the thick book on the table. The 
shadow at the left of the lamp runs across the table. Diagonal lines run 
from the standard of the lamp, and from its chimney, to the left. 

Miss Dorothy Weir. 

IV In the shadow under the table the figure continues to three-quarters of its 
length. The student lamp on the table is completed. The work is carried 
out to the left plate line. Diagonal lines extend up from the print-stand 
and from the books on top of it. An octagonal line, which encloses the picture 
I inch from the plate edge at top and bottom, touches it at the sides. The 
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space between the picture and the plate line is sparsely etched and in it, under 
the picture, is "Robt. W. Weir, N. A." 
Mrs. Weir. 



63 PORTRAIT OF ROBERT HOE. 
Dry-point. io| x 7||. 

Bust portrait, in almost full profile to the left. The front of his head is 
bald and he wears side-whiskers and a moustache. The fur collar of his 
coat is thrown open. There is a scarf-pin in his necktie. 
Signed: "J. A. W." in a monogram enclosed in a square at upper right cor- 
ner. 1891. 
I The point of his linen collar and his necktie are shaded by a few faint diag- 
onal lines. There is no background. 
Unsigned. 
Mrs. Weir. 
II There is more modeling of the forehead and temple, and the line of the hair 
comes farther forward. The point of the linen collar and the necktie are , 
cross-hatched. Much dry-point has been added throughout the figure. No 
background. 
Unsigned. 
Mrs. Weir. 

III A vertical line extends from the back of his fur collar to the upper plate line. 
Horizontal lines run from this and form a background. 

Signed. 
N. Y. P. L. 

IV There is a scarf-pin in his tie, and more modeling throughout the head. 
Signed. 

Mrs. Weir. 



64 PORTRAIT OF MR. DELANO. 

Etching. 8f|- x y^V etched surface. (Impression seen trimmed within 
plate line.) 

Half-length, full-face portrait. He wears a moustache and side-whiskers and 
is seated on the farther side of a table. He holds a quill pen in his left 
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hand, which rests on a sheet of paper on the table. His right hand lies on an 
open book and holds some of its leaves upright. 
Unsigned. After a painting by the artist. 
Mrs. Weir. 

65 PORTRAIT OF JOHN H. TWACHTMAN. 

Etching. 6f x ^^\. 

Half-length portrait, directed three-quarters to the right, of a man seated 
in a high-backed, upholstered chair. In his left hand he holds an open 
book from which he is reading. His right hand rests on the arm of the chair. 
A very strong profile shadow of his head is thrown against the back of the 
chair. Several articles of furniture are at the right of the plate. 
Signed: "To my friend J. H. T. / J. A. W. 1888." toward lower left. 
Mrs. Weir. 

66 PORTRAIT OF ALBERT P. RYDER. 

Dry-point. 4x3^ trimmed. 

Bust portrait. Full-face. His hair is parted on the right and he wears 

a square-trimmed beard. There is a heavy shadow on the left side of his 

face and on the wall behind and to the left of his head. 

Unsigned. 

Mrs. Weir. 

67 PORTRAIT OF THEODORE ROBINSON. 

Dry-point. 6| x 5. 

Head turned three-quarters to the right. He wears a beard and moustache. 

The eyes are closed and the right arm, which is thrown back of the head, 

casts a heavy shadow on the face. 

Unsigned. 

Mrs. Weir. 

68 PORTRAIT OF A SEATED MAN. 

Etching. 9 X 6| etched surface. (Impression seen trimmed within plate 
line.) 
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Three-quarter-length portrait of an old man seated, turned toward the right. 
He is seen full-face. His head is bald and he wears a moustache and side- 
whiskers. Near his left elbow, which rests on a table, is an inkstand with 
a quill pen in it. He holds a cane in his left hand, while his right one lies 
on the arm of the chair, the high back of which appears over his right shoul- 
der. 

Unsigned. Sketch from a portrait by the artist. 
Mrs. Weir. 



69 A JUDGE OF PRINTS. 

Etching. 4 1 J X 3I trimmed. 

At the right of the plate sits an old man who wears an academic gown. His 

body is turned three-quarters to the left but his head is almost in profile. 

He has a long white beard and in his right hand he holds a print at which he 

is looking intently. The plate, which is very deeply bitten, is full of foul 

biting. 

Unsigned. 

B. M. 



70 PORTRAIT OF LUCAS VORSTERMAN. 
Etching. io| x 6f. 

Full-face, half-length portrait of a bearded man in seventeenth-century 
costume. A copy of the etching by Van Dyck. 
Unsigned. 1888. 
Mrs. Weir. 



71 PORTRAIT OF THE COUNT OF OLIVARES. 
Etching. io|x6|. 

Half-length portrait, directed three-quarters to the left. He has a mous- 
tache and imperial and wears a flaring white collar. His eyes are turned 
slightly to the right. After a painting by Velazquez. 
Unsigned. 
Mrs. Weir. 
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72 ARCTURUS. 

Engraving. 8| x 6|. 

Figure of a youth standing on a globe. He holds a bow in his right hand 
while with his left hand he touches his left shoulder. A belt is suspended 
from a pair of antlers behind his head. A trap hangs by a chain at the left 
of the plate. The globe on which he stands is encircled by a draped cloth 
and a banderolle winds through the background. Two faint parallel lines 
cross the figure diagonally from the left shoulder to the right hip. There 
are three stars in the background. 
Unsigned. 
I (8| X 7 — sides trimmed.) Right leg and lower part of bow unfinished. 
The figure is nude. 
Mrs. Weir, N. Y. P. L. 
II (8| X 7f — sides trimmed.) Right leg finished. There is very little modeling 
of the right arm. 
Mrs. Weir, N. Y. P. L. 

III (8| X 8^ — sides trimmed.) Trunks have been added. The shape of the 
banderolle is altered, but the original outlines still show. There is a hori- 
zontal line just above the globe. Three stars appear in the background. 
There is a vertical line at the right, and a foot, which apparently belongs 
to another composition, juts into the picture. 

Mrs. Weir. 

IV (8| X 6|.) The foot and the line on the right have been trimmed away. 
Otherwise as described. 

Mrs. Weir, M. M. A., N. Y. P. L. 



73 THE STATUE OF LIBERTY. 
Etching. 5^x4. 

A tramp is asleep on a bench in the foreground. On another bench four 
people are seated in the shade of some trees. In the distance the Statue 
of Liberty is silhouetted against the sky, and shipping is discernible. 
Signed: "J. A. W.'' toward lower left corner. 

Mrs. Weir, Miss Elisabeth Luther Gary, Laurent Oppenheim, M. M. A., 
N. Y. P. L. 
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74 WASHINGTON ARCH NO. i. 

Etching. 4| x 3 H. 

Two bare trees frame the arch. On the top platform of the scaffolding 

which surrounds the arch is a derrick, and in the right background there is 

a group of buildings. A woman and two men stand in the foreground, and a 

woman is seated on a bench at the right. 

Signed: "J. A. W." below the base of the scaffolding, at the left. 

M. M. A. 

75 WASHINGTON ARCH NO. 2. 

Etching. 6^^ X4}|. 

The arch is surrounded by scaffolding, from the upper platform of which a 
derrick rises. On each side of the plate is a bare tree, and on the pavement, 
in the center foreground, two people are standing. In the background, on 
each side of the arch, groups of buildings are discernible behind the trees. 
The plate is full of foul biting. 
Unsigned. 
I There are white patches in the foul biting at the top of the plate, notably four 
between the uprights of the derrick. Another such patch appears over the 
roof of the building at the extreme right of the plate, and the whole lower 
right corner is white. 
Mrs. Weir. 
II The entire plate has been reworked and intensified. The sky is crossed with 
sweeping lines, as is also the lower right corner. The patches of white have 
disappeared. The tree and the curbing on the left extend to the plate line. 
Mrs. Weir, M. M. A. 

76 MY BACK YARD NO. i. 

Etching and dry-point. 74I x 5|4- 

In the foreground a child is playing with its left hand in the basin of a small 
fountain. A house, half hidden by trees, appears over a high board fence 
in the background. Near the open gate of the fence some clothes are hang- 
ing on a line. The upper right corner of the plate is devoid of work. 
Signed: "J. A. W." toward lower right corner. 1890. 
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Mrs. Weir, Miss Elisabeth Luther Gary, Laurent Oppenheim, M. M. A., 
N. Y. P. L. 



77 MY BAGK YARD NO. 2. 

Etching. 7I X 5II trimmed. 

In the foreground is a yard surrounded on two sides by a high fence. A 
path runs down its center and turns to continue toward the lower right 
corner of the plate. A clothes-line and a small fountain are near the lower 
left corner. On the far side of the fence, which extends across the plate, the 
upper stories of houses are seen above masses of foliage. 
Signed: "J. A. W.'' toward lower right. 1890. 
Mrs. Weir, Miss Elisabeth Luther Gary. 



78 SOUTH NORWALK NO. i. 
Etching. 5 1 X 3||. 

View down two converging village streets. A man stands before a building 
at the left of the plate, near a telegraph pole which has thirteen arms. In 
the distance are more telegraph poles. There are many pedestrians on the 
sidewalks. Except for the signature the lower part of the plate is clear. 
Signed: "J. A. W." below center toward the right. Plate canceled. 
Mrs. Weir. 



79 SOUTH NORWALK NO. 2. 
Etching. 5^ X 3I. 

The point of view is the same as in No. i, but there is neither man nor build- 
ing at the left, and the foremost telegraph pole has fourteen arms. There are 
very few people on the sidewalks. The lower part of the plate is devoid of work. 
Signed: "J. A. W." to right of center. 
Mrs. Weir. 



80 THE GARPENTER'S SHOP. 
Etching. 7I X 5I trimmed. 
A wooden tub stands in front of a pump in the left foreground. At the 
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far side of a courtyard an open door reveals a dark interior in which a horse 
is seen in profile to the right. A flight of steps leads up to a platform on 
which is another open door. Over this is a sign which reads, "A Linton/ 
Carpenter/ Shop." Iron pipes cross the sides of the buildings which fill 
the top of the plate. On the ground, at the right of the steps, is a wooden 
tub. 

Signed: "J. A. W." on a clapboard at the left of the lowest step. 1891. 
Mrs. Weir, Laurent Oppenheim. 

81 KITCHEN WELL. 

Dry-point. y^V x 5. 

Through the sparse foliage of a tree an open skylight is visible in the roof 

of a shed which fills the width of the plate. Kitchen utensils are sunning 

on a bench at the right of the open shed door.. 

Signed: "J. A. W." in a monogram enclosed in a tablet with a rounded 

top at the base of the tree. 

Mrs. Weir, N. Y. P. L. 



82 COON ALLEY. 

Dry-point. 3I ^ 3h 

In the foreground two spades and a row of barrels lie on heaps of rubbish. 
Back of these, buildings with sheds cross the plate. A rope is suspended 
from an open door at the left of the plate to one in the shed at the right, 
which is in shadow. 
Signed:"]. A. W." 
I The upper roof line stops | of an inch from the plate line. 
Signed: '*J. A. W." toward lower right. 
Mrs. Weir. 
II Four short vertical lines rise from the top of the upper window at the right 
of the plate, and one from the upper right corner of the window below. The 
shadows have been accented throughout the plate. The roof ends Vtt of an 
inch from the upper plate line. There is much more work in the lower right 
foreground, and the corner is filled in. The signature is erased. 
Unsigned. Miss Dorothy Weir. 
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III Eight vertical lines connect the roof with the upper plate line. The verti- 
cal lines above the windows in the previous state have disappeared. The 
work on the right foreground has been extended beneath the foremost spade. 
Four horizontal lines have been added to the shaded space in the center of 
the plate back of the rope. The upright line outlining the wall, which 
runs from the shed to the top of the picture, is wider and darker than in 
the former state. The fourth barrel from the right of the plate has had 
much dry-point added, and there is an irregular shadow on the wall above it. 
Signed: "J. A. W." in a monogram enclosed in a square at lower left. 

M. M. A. 

IV The vertical lines connecting the roof with the plate edge have gone. Four 
diagonal lines have been added to the shadow in the lower right corner. Be- 
neath the open door at the left there is a short diagonal line, and below this, 
on the rubbish heap, is a group of three diagonal lines and a horizontal one. 
Signed: "J. A. W." in a monogram enclosed in a square at lower left. 
Mrs. Weir. 

V The etched surface, which previously ended | of an inch from the right 
plate line, now touches the edge. The foreground is extended beneath the 
lower spade which, in this state, throws a shadow to the left. 
Signed: "J. A. W." in a monogram enclosed in a square at lower left. 
Mrs. Weir. 

VI In this state there are diagonal lines of cross-hatching on the shed and bar- 
rels at the extreme right of the plate. 

Signed: ''J. A. W." in a monogram enclosed in a square at lower left. 
Mrs. Weir. 

83 THE BLACKSMITH'S SHOP. 

Etching and dry-point. lof x 7I4. 

In the center of the plate a blacksmith stands by his anvil, with his back to 

the furnace. His hammer is in his right hand, and in his left he holds some 

object which absorbs his attention. The bright landscape, seen through two 

open windows, accentuates the deep shadows in the smithy. The floor of the 

shop, in the foreground, is bathed in light. 

Signed: "J. Alden Weir" toward lower right. 
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I There are dry-point accents on his right shoulder seam, the back of his head, 
his left shoulder and hand with the object it is holding, and on the head of 
the hammer. There is also a spot of dry-point on his left side at the belt 
line. 
Signed. 
Mrs. Weir. 
II The entire plate has been reworked in dry-point. It outlines the whole 
length of the man's back, and shows in six slanting strokes on his right 
sleeve. It forms the handle of the hammer, and is also seen at his right 
belt line. 1 1 appears on a tool under the table, in the opening of the chimney, 
and elsewhere throughout the plate. 
Signed. 
Mrs. Weir, Miss Elisabeth Luther Gary, M. M. A. 

84 THE WOODEN BRIDGE. 
Etching. 4I X 6|. 

A rustic bridge, springing from a stone embankment, spans a small stream in 
which, at the right, are some ducks. Three vertical lines run from a tree 
back of the bridge to the bank of the stream. The left side of the plate is 
very lightly sketched in. 
Signed: ''J. A. W." in lower right corner. 
I Before signature. 

Mrs. Weir. 
II As described. 

M. M. A., N. Y. P. L. 



85 THE STONE BRIDGE. 
Etching. 4x6. 

The arch of a stone bridge, which fills the center of the picture, is half re- 
flected in the stream below. Among some bushes and trees at the right 
of the bridge are the roof of a house and a fence rail. Another roof appears 
at the left, partly hidden by foliage. 
Signed: "J. A. W." toward lower right corner. 
Mrs. Weir, M. M. A., N. Y. P. L. 
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86 THE FARM. 

Etching. 2A X 3|. 

A farmhouse, backed by a group of trees, occupies the center of the plate, 

A small tree stands in front of a barn, part of which projects into the picture 

from the right. Two tall bushes partly hide a low hill which extends from 

the left half-way across the plate. There is foul biting in the sky. 

Signed: "J. A. W." at lower right corner. After a pastel sketch by the 

artist. 

Published in Catalogue of Paintings in Oil and Pastel by J. Alden Weir, 

N. A. . . . and J. H. Twachtman . . . New York, 7 February, 

1889 (Fifth Avenue Art Galleries Auction Catalogue), 

Mrs. Weir, M. M. A. 



87 NEIGHBORING FARM. 

Etching. io| x 7f. 

Only the upper part of the plate is finished. A lane, which bears to the 

left, runs between farm buildings. At the right a tree overhangs a shed 

against which is a ladder. There are three other buildings at the right of 

the lane, and two on the left. A tree projects into the picture at the upper 

left corner. Two parallel curved lines extend from the top of the plate 

across the barn in the center. The outlines of buildings and the figure of a 

man are faintly indicated in the lower half of the plate. 

Unsigned. 

Mrs. Weir, M. M. A. 

88 THE WEBB FARM. 

Etching and dry-point. 5 j| x 7I trimmed. 

The dark interior of a cowshed is seen through an open farm-yard gate. 
At the right, behind a stone wall which continues from the shed to a rail 
gate at the left, the end of a barn appears. To the left of the gate a ladder 
rests on the stones of the wall. In the foreground, which is very lightly 
etched, a chicken is pecking in the grass. The etched surface ends irregu- 
larly at the left and bottom of the plate, leaving an unbitten space from 
^ to f of an inch in width. 
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Signed: ''J. A. W." in foreground toward right. 
I As described. 

Mrs. Weir, M. M. A. 
II A rectangular line of dry-point, which measures 2iV ^ 5h frames the left 
center of the plate. It includes a portion of the barn, the cowshed, and 
the gate, and continues to the left plate line. A number of vertical lines 
have been added on the body of the chicken, and there are dry-pcint accents 
throughout the plate. (Impressions seen trimmed to dry-point line.) 
Signed: "J. A. W." on a stone at the foot of the ladder. 
Mrs. Weir, M. M. A., N. Y. P. L. 



89 ROSCOE'S BARN. 

Etching. 3f x 6J. 

At the right a gentle slope of land partly hides a barn, from which a stone 

wall runs to the left of the plate. Several trees stand behind this wall, which 

is broken by a low shed. The center of the plate is occupied by a farm wagon, 

the shafts of which rest on the ground. 

Signed: "J. A. W." under a log in the lower left foreground. 

Mrs. Weir, M. M. A., N. Y. P. L. 



90 THE BARN LOT. 

Etching and dry-point. 9I x lof. 

At the right a path ascends a low hill toward a barn, the sloping roof of 

which is visible at the summit. Trees and clumps of bushes are scattered 

along the top of the hill. In the foreground a stone wall runs from the 

left three-quarters across the plate and ends in a stump post, near a small 

tree. 

Signed: "J. Alden Weir" in dry-point at lower right corner, etched near this 

"J. A. W." in reverse and below " 1887," and at lower left "J. Alden Weir / 

1887." 
I Etching only. 

Signed: "J. A. W." in reverse at lower right. 
Mrs. Weir. 
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11 The whole plate has been touched with dry-point. The outline of the barn 
has been altered. There are three rocks in the field on the hillside. Several 
trees and two haystacks have been added on the horizon line. The tree 
by the post is bare. 

Signed: "J. Alden Weir / 1887" at lower left; "J. A. W." in reverse and be- 
low " 1887" at lower right; and below this "J. A. W/' 
Mrs. Weir. 

Ill Eight leaves have been added to the bare tree near the fence post. 
Signed as described. 
Mrs. G. Page Ely, N. Y. P. I.. 

91 WILLOWS. 

Etching. 4^ X 5yV etched surface. (Prints seen trimmed within plate line.) 
A barn stands between masses of trees at the top of a low hill, which is crossed 
by several fences. A group of bushes in the foreground, at the left, casts 
a heavy shadow. There are evidences of foul biting at the right of the 
center of the plate, and in the lower left corner. 
Signed: "J. A. W." at lower right. Plate destroyed. 
Mrs. Weir, M. M. A. 

92 THE LAND OF NODD. 

Etching. 4I X 5}|. 47V x 5yV etched surface. 

A hill, which rises in the foreground, half hides a farmhouse to the right. On 

the farther side of the house is a group of trees, from which open, rolling 

country extends to a line of hills in the distance. 

Signed: "J. A. W." at lower right. After a painting by the artist. 

Published in Catalogue of Paintings in Oil and Pastel by J. Alden Weir 

. . . and J. H. Twachtman . . . New York, 7 February, 1889 

(Fifth Avenue Art Galleries Auction Catalogue). 

Mrs. Weir, M. M. A. 

93 THE HAYSTACKS. 

Etching and dry-point. 4I (right side), j^V (left side), 4I (top and bottom). 
A litter of hay lies before an open barn door at the right. Three haystacks 
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stand in a field which is separated from the foreground by a fence. An 

etched line extends across the plate ^ of an inch from the bottom at the right, 

and tV of ^^ inch from the bottom at the left side. 

Signed: ''J. A. W." toward lower left corner. 

Mrs. Weir, Howard Mansfield, Laurent Oppenheim. 

94 HILLSIDE. 

Etching. 4}4 X 6|. 

At the top of a gently rising hill some huge boulders, two trees, a haystack, 

and a man are silhouetted against the sky. There is very little work in the 

immediate foreground. 

Signed: "J. A. W." toward lower right corner. 

Mrs. Weir, M. M. A. 

95 BIRD-HOUSE. 

Etching and dry-point. 6}| x 4J J^. 

A bird-house on a high pole, which leans to the right, is outlined against 

a windy sky. Twenty-one shorter poles surround it. A low hill, topped 

by trees, rises in the background. 

Signed: "J. A. W." in a monogram enclosed in a tablet with a rounded top, 

at lower right corner. 

N. Y. P. L. 

96 DOGS ON THE HEARTH NO. i. 

Etching. 7I X io|. 

At the left of the plate a wood fire is seen burning briskly. The tongs, 
shovel, and one andiron are visible. A dog sits gazing into the fire, while 
two other dogs are asleep before it. In the background is a round brass kettle 
full of logs. A chair projects into the picture from the right, and a book 
lies on the floor near the lower right corner. 

Signed: "J. Alden Weir" at lower right of the picture. After a water-color 
painting by the artist. 1887. 
I The chair has two side rungs, and none across the front. Slanting lines 
cross faint upright ones on the right side of the mantel. The foreground 
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is full of diagonal lines of shading, which also are seen on the back of the 

sleeping dog which is nearest the fire. 

Signed. 

Mrs. Weir. 
II Many upright lines have appeared on the right side of the mantel, and 

the cross-hatching has gone Much of the work on the foreground has 

been eliminated, and the shadows on the sleeping dog no longer exist. Back 

of the seated dog the brass kettle has been reworked with short horizontal 

strokes. 

Signed. 

Mrs. Weir. 
Ill The chair has a front rung added. Dry-point has been added to the iron 

bar of the andiron, and to the brass balls of its feet. It has also been added 

to the short shadow cast by the leg of the chair, making it very distinct. 

Two shadows, of upright lines, have been added to the kettle behind the dog. 

Signed. 

Mrs. Weir. 



97 DOGS ON THE HEARTH NO. 2. 
Etching. i6f x 20} |. 

At the right a setter lies on a rug, facing a wood fire. Back of a terrier, 
who is seated at his left, are a large brass kettle and two warming-pans. A 
tea-kettle hangs on a hook above the fire. 
Unsigned. 
Mrs. Weir. 



98 FLOWERS IN A JAPANESE JAR. 
Etching. 3f x 2f . 

Study of white roses in a black Japanese vase. The irregular background, 
which contains evidences of foul biting, varies in outline from -jV to 4 of 
an inch inside of the plate line. The whole plate is very dark. 
Signed: "J. A. W." at right corner. After a water-color painting by the 
artist. 
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Published in Catalogue of Paintings in Oil and Pastel by J. Alden Weir, N. A. 

. . . and J. H. Twachtman . • . New York, 7 February, 1889 (Fifth 

Avenue Art Galleries Auction Catalogue). 
I Signature at upper part of plate near right corner. 

Mrs. Weir. 
II First signature erased. Signature at lower right corner. 

M. M. A. 



99 DUTCH SCHNAPPS. 
Dry-point. 5I x 3I. 

On a table in the foreground are a Dutch gin bottle, a low dish with a handle, 
and a goblet containing a spoon. To the right, on a shelf, other articles 
are dimly visible. A strong light falls from the left. The background is in 
heavy shadow. 

Signed: ''J. A. W." on rim of goblet. 
Mrs. Weir, Laurent Oppenheim, M. M. A., N. Y. P. L. 



100 BAS MEUDON NO. i. 

Etching. 4x5! etched surface. (Impressions seen trimmed within plate 

line.) 

Across the foreground is a river in which are reflected a row of trees and a 

tall poplar which stands near a house on the far bank. Two small boats 

with occupants, are seen in the distance. To the right is a scow, and at 

the left, near the bow of a boat, are evidences of foul biting. The picture 

is enclosed by a rectangular line, broken at the left corner. Near this point 

is the date "1889," 

Signed: *'Bas Meudon J. A. W." at lower right corner. iBSq. 

Mrs. Weir, M. M. A. 



10! BAS MEUDON NO. 2. 

Etching. 3I X 5Vir- 32^5 etched surface. 

Three barges are moored against the farther bank of a river, near a house 

and some trees. The near bank is not visible. Enclosed by an etched 
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line at top, bottom, and right side, broken in places. Near lower left corner, 

*'Bas Meudon." 

Signed: "J. A. W." in lower right corner. 1889. 

B. M., M. M. A., N. Y. P. L. 



102 HARBOR AT LIVERPOOL. 

Dry-point. 3-J- x 5vV trimmed. 

At wharves on the left are several boats with smoking stacks. A sail-boat 

with a smaller boat in tow, is proceeding to the right. Beyond this, in the 

distance, are low hills. 

Signed: "A. W." in reverse near the bow of the boat. 1889. 

Mrs. Weir. 



103 LIVERPOOL DOCKS. 
Etching. 3^1 x 5U. 

At the left a derrick rises from the deck of a vessel, only half of which is 
seen. A tug-boat lies at her stern. Two other ships are on the farther side 
of the tug-boat, and buildings cross the plate in the background. The sky 
is windy. 
Unsigned. 1889. 
Mrs. Weir, B. M., M. M. A., N. Y. P. L. 



104 ADAM AND EVE STREET NO. i. 

Etching. 4i^ x 3^ etched surface. (Impressions seen trimmed within 
plate line.) 

A narrow street, which extends along the right side of the plate, disappears 
through an archway in a tower. A row of buildings runs along the left side 
of the street. Several children are in the middle of the street and there are 
some pedestrians on the sidewalk in front of the houses. 
Signed: "J. A. W." at lower right corner. 1889. 
Mrs. Weir, Miss Elisabeth Luther Gary, B. M. 
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105 ADAM AND EVE STREET NO. 2. 

Etching. 5i X 311- 

The same view as above, reversed. A rectangular line surrounds the picture 

J of an inch from the plate line. 

Signed: "1890 J. A. W." on a placard below the right center of the plate. 

The initials form a monogram. 

Mrs. William E. Carlin. 

106 TITLE PAGE— ISLE OF MAN SERIES. 

Etching and dry-point. 3yV x 5f etched surface. (Impression seen 

trimmed within plate line.) 

A bay in which four boats are sailing. A headland in the distance extends 

half-way across the plate from the left. The title appears as "Etchings/ 

by J. Alden Weir / 1889 / Isle of Man." 

Unsigned. Plate destroyed. 

Miss Dorothy Weir, B. M. 

107 HARBOR— ISLE OF MAN. 

Etching. 4 X jfj^. 

At the left of the plate high hills slope down to an inlet which is surrounded 

on three sides by land. A large log lies on a terrace in the foreground. 

Houses, on the farther side of the basin, are seen through the rigging of ships. 

Unsigned. 

Mrs. Weir, B. M. 



108 BOATS AT PEEL— ISLE OF MAN. 
Etching. ii|x8|. 

A sail-boat, listed to the right, lies high on the sands in the foreground. 
Two men and a small boat are near her bow. From the left a bulkhead 
extends half across the plate, and to this many boats are moored. A ware- 
house, with smoke issuing from its chimney, is also on the left. In the right 
background appear the outlines of a castle. The picture is enclosed by a 
rectangular line measuring 9^ x 7f . Foul biting covers the plate and ex- 
tends irregularly over the edge of the picture line. 
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Signed: "J. Alden Weir 1889" in reverse at lower right corner. 
I Before the signature. 

Mrs. Weir, B. M. 
II Signed. 

Mrs. Weir, Laurent Oppenheim, M. M. A. 

109 BOATS AT LOW TIDE— ISLE OF MAN. 
Etching. 6| x 4||. 

A number of sail-boats are moored against a bulkhead which runs from the 
left of the plate. Near the bow of the foremost of these is a row-boat in 
which a man is standing. There is a warehouse on the bulkhead, and in the 
distance a row of buildings extends half across the plate. The sky is full 
of foul biting. 

Signed: ''J. A. W." at lower left on picture line, and ''J. A. W. / June 18, 
1889" at lower right corner within picture line. 
Mrs. Weir, N. Y. P. L. 



1 10 BOATS AT PORT ERIN— ISLE OF MAN. 

Etching. 4 X 5} J. 3f x 5! etched surface. 

Four row-boats and five sail-boats are in the water which fills the foreground. 
The masts of the sail-boats are outlined against the sky. On the boat nearest 
the center of the plate fishing nets hang, drying, from a pole which is sup- 
ported by two masts. Three small boats are pulled up on an embankment 
in the distance, on which a group of buildings appears. The picture is en- 
closed by an irregular etched line broken in many places. 
Unsigned. 
Mrs. Weir, B. M., M. M. A. 



Ill PORT ERIN— ISLE OF MAN. 
p 

Etching. 3f x 5iV etched surface. (Impression seen trimmed within 
plate line.) 

A woman and two children stand on an open terrace in the foreground. 
Some houses appear behind a high stone wall which runs from the left diag- 
onally across the plate. At the right, between this wall and the battle- 
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mented towers of a castle, are several masts of ships. The sky is windy. 
Unsigned. 1889. 
Mrs. Weir. 



112 BOAT MOORED— ISLE OF MAN. 
Etching. 6^ x 4^. 

At the left a fishing-boat lies with her bow toward a sloping beach. She. is 
anchored at the stern and her mast and ropes are reflected in the water. A 
path runs along the top of the slope and the houses of a fishing village form 
the background. 
Unsigned. 1889. 
Mrs. Weir, B. M., N. Y. P. L. 



113 CASTLE RUSHEN— ISLE OF MAN. 

Etching. 9x12. 

Three sail-boats lie in an angle of a quay. Through their rigging a battle- 
mented building can be seen, on the top of one of whose towers two people 
are outlined against the sky. A ladder leans against the bulkhead at the 
right, and two men are standing near its foot in the shallow water. The 
sky is full of foul biting. At lower right corner, "Castle Russian / Isle of 
Man / 1889." 

Signed: "J. Alden Weir" in reverse at lower center. 
I Before the signature. 

Mrs. Weir, F. N. Price, B. M. 
II Signed. 

Miss Dorothy Weir, N. Y. P. L. 

114 CHURCH IN PEEL— ISLE OF MAN. 

Etching. 6f x 4! etched surface. (Impression seen trimmed within plate 

line.) 

A steepled church occupies the center of the picture. Running from a low 

house at the extreme left, an iron railing, which surmounts a stone wall, 

divides the churchyard from the road. A cart on the road is partly hidden 

by a high wall in the right foreground, on which is the sign *'Mart Pace." 
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A woman, seen from the back, is standing in the road. Near the railing 
is a boy. There is a tree between the nearest gable of the church and the 
hills in the background. Part of a house projects into the picture at the 
right. The picture is enclosed by a rectangular line broken in many places. 
Signed: ''J. A. Weir / 1889" at lower left. 
Mrs. Weir, M. M. A. 

115 STREET IN PEEL— ISLE OF MAN. 

Etching. 6f x 4^ etched surface. (Impression seen trimmed within plate 
line.) 

From the left corner of the plate a road, which bears to the right, runs between 
houses. A man in a two-wheeled cart is passing along the road. Masts of 
ships and rigging are seen between the last houses and a hill which crosses 
the plate in the background. A tree extends into the picture from the left. 
Signed: "J. A. W. / 1889" at lower left. 
Mrs. Weir. 



116 FISHERMAN'S HUT— ISLE OF MAN. 
Etching. 8|| x 1 1 1. 

. A stone cottage, backed against a low hill, occupies the center of the plate. 
A wall, also of stone, supports an embankment which extends from the right 
picture line tQ the house. A bird is perched on the chimney at the left. 
In the foreground are a little girl who holds her right hand to her face, a 
baby, a cat, some chickens, and various household utensils. A woman is 
seated at the door of the extension at the left of the cottage. There is foul 
biting in the sky. 
Unsigned. 1889. 
Mrs. Weir, B. M., M. M. A. 



117 FISHERMAN'S HUT ON THE HILL— ISLE OF MAN. 
Etching. 5x7. 

A stone cottage with a thatched roof nestles against a hill, on the top of 
which is a high boulder. Part of another house projects into the picture 
from the left. A woman and a chicken appear by the window in front of the 
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cottage. At the right of the cottage is another woman. In the lower 

right corner, ''Fisherman's Hut / 1889 Isle of Man — Port Erin/' 

Unsigned. 

Mrs. Weir, B. M., M. M. A. 

118 FISHERMAN'S HUT— INTERIOR— ISLE OF MAN. 

Etching. 441 x 6}|. 

The center of the picture is occupied by a long table which extends three- 
quarters across the plate. At the right a man is seated with his right arm 
resting on the end of the table. A child is on the floor at his feet, and on 
the far side of the table, near a window, are a woman and a child. Foul 
biting shows irregularly at the left side and at the bottom of the plate. 
Unsigned. 1889. 
Mrs. Weir. 

119 THE FRUGAL REPAST— ISLE OF MAN. 

Etching. 5II X 4. 

Two seated children, one of whom is seen from behind, are eating at a table. 

There is an irregular patch of foul biting on the aprcn of the child at the 

left. The child at the right of the plate faces three-quarters to the left 

and holds a spoon in her right hand. Across the top of the picture, "The 

Frugal Repast." 

Signed: "J. A. W." at lower right corner. 1889. 

Mrs. Weir, B. M. 

120 MANX CATS— ISLE OF MAN. 

Etching. 3f X 5^ etched surface. (Impression seen trimmed within plate 
line.) 

Two cats rest on the seat of a chair which occupies the center of the pic- 
ture. One, lying down, faces to the right; the other, seated, is directed 
toward the left. A kitten sits on the floor under the chair. There are 
traces of foul biting on the hip of the cat in the foreground. 
Unsigned. 1889. 
Mrs. Weir. 
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121 GLEBE FARM— ISLE OF MAN. 

Etching. 3f x 5! etched surface. (Impressions seen trimmed within plate 
line.) 

Three stone buildings, partly hidden by trees and vines, are enclosed by a 
stone wall which extends from the left about half-way across the picture. 
A path, separated from the wall by a grass plot, bears to the right. The 
picture is enclosed by a rectangular etched line, broken in many places. 
Unsigned. 1889. 
Mrs. Weir, M. M. A. 



122 FARM-YARD— ISLE OF MAN. 
Dry-point. 4!^ x 641. 

A group of thatched cottages stands behind a stone wall which crosses the 
plate. Hills are in the distance. A sheep browses near three pointed hay- 
cocks in the left foreground. 
Unsigned. 1889. 
Mrs. Weir, B. M. 



123 SULBY GLEN— ISLE OF MAN. 
Etching. 8| X i if. 

The twin trees in the center of the plate grow on the near side of a stream, 
which flows under a stone bridge at the right. A man is standing on the 
bridge. On the far side of the stream low cottages nestle against hills in the 
background. The plate is full of foul biting, which terminates in an irregu- 
lar pattern well within the plate line. In reverse toward lower left corner, 
"Sulby Glen /June 17 1889" and "Isle of Man." 
Unsigned. 
Mrs. Weir, Miss Elisabeth Luther Gary, N. Y. P. L. 
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For some years before the spring of 
1928, unsupervised digging by the natives of 
I^antir, a modem village situated in the east- 
em Delta about a hundred kilometers to the 
northeast of Cairo, brought to light a quan- 
tity of glazed tiles and fragments of glazed 
statues once iised to decorate a palace of 
Ramesses 11. These found their way little by 
little into the hands of Cairo antiquity deal- 
ers, and in igss and 1928-1929 the majority 
of the pieces available at those times were 
purchased for The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art.^ In May, 1928, organized excavations 
were conducted on the site by Mabmud £f- 
fendi Hamza of the Egyptian Museum, Cairo, 
and, among other finds, there were discovered 
a considerable number of altogether similar 
tiles and statues.^ To this collection the Cairo 
Museum subsequently added more pieces ob- 
tained by purchase. All the extant tiles and 
glazed statues from the Ramesside palace at 
K^antir, with the exception of the faience 
decoration of a doorway of Setby I in the 
Louvre,® are now divided between the Egyp- 
tian Museum, Cairo, and the Metropolitan 
Museum. 

Concerning the provenience of the tiles and 
statues in the Metropolitan Museum there 
can be no question. There is, in the first 



place, the perfectly trustworthy assertion of 
the dealers from whom the pieces were 
bought that they were obtained from natives 
of I^antir. Moreover, their complete similar- 
ity to fragments of tiles and statues found on 
the site by the Cairo Museum's expedition is 
ample proof of their place of origin — espe- 
cially so in view of the fact that the glazed 
statues are unknown from any other locality. 
When it is added that fragments of tile in the 
collection of the Metropolitan Museum have 
actually been fitted to pieces discovered at 
I$.antir by the Cairo expedition,* all doubt re- 
garding their provenience must immediately 
vanish. 

One of the major results of the Cairo Mu- 
seum's excavations was the discovery of evi- 
dence which, together with that previously 
known and that subsequently obtained, tends 
to identify I{.antir as the site of the ancient 
Per Ra^-mese-se Mry-Amun, "House of 
Ramesses-beloved-of-Amun," the Delta resi- 
dence of the Ramesside kings of Egypt.^ 

The hieratic labels on five wine jars (frag- 
ments) found at I^antir all bear the name Per 
Ra^-mese-se Mry-Amun.^ 

Other finds from the site point to its long 
and continuous occupation by the kings and 
queens of the Ramesside period. 

The Louvre possesses a magnificent group 
of glazed doorway tiles from I^antir, inscribed 
with the titulary of Setby I, evidently from a 
palace doorway of great splendor and monu- 

(1) Ace no6. 35.1.1-140. Rogers Fund and gift of 
Edward S. Harkness. 

(2) Hamza, Annales, 1930, pp. 45-59» pis. i-iii. 

(3) Apparently unpublished, but mentioned by 
Hamza (op. cit,, p. 4s). 

(4) Thanks to cooperation on the part of the officials 
of the Cairo Museum, the latter pieces (three in num- 
ber) have been obtained by exchange for the Metro- 
politan Museum. 

(5) Hamza, Annales, 1930, pp. 64 ff.; Gauthier, An- 
nates, 1939, p. 127. 

(6) Hamza, Annales, 1930, pp. 43-45, fig. 4. 



mental proportions^ Fragments o£ similar 
tiles are preserved in the Cairo Museum, hav- 
ing been found by Ma^jimud Hamza at ^an- 
tir^; while other doorway tiles with the name 
of Setby I» but of different type, are included 
in the collections of both the Cairo Museum 
and the Metropolitan Museum.^ 

The inscribed monuments of Ramesses II 
from the site are many and various.^^ Of out- 
standing interest are two large feiience bricks 
(pi. I, above) ^^ now in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, which come almost certainly from 
foundation deposits of an important building 
erected by the king at I^antir — possibly from 
those of his palace.^^ The bricks measure 36 
by 16 by 6.5 cm. and 36 by 18 by 6.5 cm., re- 
spectively. They are made of the same coarse, 
sandy material used in the statues and the 
larger tiles from the palace (see below, pp. 8 
ff.) , the glaze being a greenish blue, with the 
hieroglyphs of the names and titles of Ram- 
esses II drawn on it in black outline.^ The 
more simply inscribed of the two bricks bears 
on its front, "The Lord of the Two Lands, 

(7) See above, note 3. (8) Hamza, Annales, 1930, p. 42. 

(9) The Cairo Museum possesses fragments of blue- 
glazed tiles inlaid with the cartouches of Setby I in ^^' 
baster. These fragments are similar to the inlaid tiles of 
Ramesses II published by Hamza, Annales, 1930, p. 51* 
pi. n, B. One fragment of tile in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum bears the upper part of the cartouche of Setby I 
incrusted in gray on a yellowish ground. 

(10) Hamza, Annales, 1930, pp. 34-39, 4«, 58 f.; 
Daressy, Annales, i9i9> pp. 34 f.; Petrie, Nebesheh, p. 45; 
Naville, Saft el Henneh, pp. «« f., pi. 9 f, o s. 

(11) Ace nos. 28.9.1, 2. 

(12) The similarity in material and style of the bricks 
to the tiles (discussed below) from the palace decoration 
suggests that both bricks and tiles were made in the 
same atelier and used in connection with the same 
building. 

(13) Three shallow channels, .6 cm. wide and spaced 
6 cm. apart, appear in the glazed surface on the bottom 
edge of each bricL The channels, which run vertically 
across the narrow surface, are probably the impressions 
made in the glaze (while it was still soft) by the bars of 
a grill on which the brick was placed during the process 
of firing. 



User-ma^t-Re^ Sotep-en-Re^" (the praeno- 
men, or throne name, of Ramesses II) ; while 
the other example has on both the front and 
the back sur&ce the praenomen of the king 
and his nomen, or personal name, "'Ra^-mese- 
se Mry-Amun,'' each of the cartouches being 
set over the sign for gold {rib) and being sur- 
mounted by the double plume. Around the 
edges of the latter brick are written two 
longer, nearly identical inscriptions, starting 
face to face at the center of the bottom, or 
forward, edge of the brick and continuing 
along its sides. In each we read: "Long live 
the Horus, Strong-bull-loving-truth, King of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, Prince of the Nine 
Bows, Lord of the Two Lands, User-ma^t- 
Re^ Sotep-en-Re^, Son of Re^ Lord of Ap- 
pearances-in-glory, Ra^-mese-se Mry-Amun, 
given life." On the top, or rear, edge the 
praenomen and nomen of the king are re- 
peated, preceded by the titles "Lord of the 
Two Lands" and "Lord of Appearances-in- 

glory," respectively.^* 

The names of both Mer-en-Pta}^^^ and 

(14) An altogether similar brick formerly in the Mac- 
Gregor collection is published by Wallis (MacGregor 
Collection, p. 30, fig. 55), who goes on to say, "A similar 
object is in the Ghizdi Museum, Mr. MacGregor pos- 
sesses four rather smaUer grazed bricks also bearing car- 
touches of Ramesses II." See also Quibell, Ramesseum, 
p. 6, pis. XV, 1, 5, 13, and 11, 10; Hdlscher, Excavations, 
p. 58, figs. 40, 41. To the list of glazed foundation- 
deposit bricks of Ramesses II from l^antir should be 
added another, recently discovered on the site and at 
present (March, 1935) in the possession of a Cairo dealer 
in antiquities. This brick measures 25 by 12 by 5.9 cm. 
On its blue-glazed front surface, drawn in cursive bladi 
oudine, is the praenomen cartouche of Ramesses II, 
surmounted by the disk and double plume and sur- 
mounting ai ^b ( ^SP ) sign. The cartouche is flanked 
on either side by the representation of a tall notched 
reed, the symbolic record of the passage of a great num- 
ber of yean. The whole of the inscribed surface, if we 
assume the rectangular field itself to stand for the hiero- 
glyph Q , may be taken as a rebus and read, '*The 
house of millions of years of Ramesses II" (cf. the Te- 
Wosret bricks described below, p. 7, and see especially 
note 19). (15) Hamza, Annales, 1930, pp. 58, 60, fig. 15. 



Setby 11^^ appear on monuments from 
I^antir. 

That Queen Te-Wosret was active there is 
attested by a pair of limestone "bricks" (pi. i, 
below) from the site, which are in the Metro- 
politan Museum.^^ Each "brick," 32 by 16 by 
6 cm., has incised on its front surface the leg- 
end: "The house of millions of years of the 
King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Sit-Re^ 
Meryet-Amun, the Son of Re^, Te-Wosret 
Sotep-en-Mut, in the house of Amun." They 
are clearly from foundation deposits of a 
building erected by Te-Wosret in the temple 
precinct or estate of Amun at IJLantir.^® The 
"house of millions of years" is a building 
which is mentioned with great frequency in 
inscriptions of the New Kingdom, a house of 
millions of years of Ramesses II having ex- 
isted "in the house of Re^" at IJLantir.^* The 
nature of the building is not altogether clear. 
The name, sometimes translated "temple of 
millions of years," probably refers to a chapel, 
possibly a funerary chapel,^ rather than to a 
palace. It occurs, however, in the Rames- 
seum^^ and at Medinet Habu,^ where in each 
case the palace of the king adjoins his mor- 
tuary temple,^ both the temples being dedi- 
cated to the god Amun. Interesting is Te- 
Wosret's use of the kingly protocol, with the 
masculine titles unaltered, on both these 
bricks. 



Of the kings of the Twentieth Dynasty, 
Ramesses III,^* Ramesses VIII,^ and Ram- 
esses X^® are represented among the finds 
fronk I^antir by one or more inscribed ob- 
jects apiece. 

Thus we possess a practically unbroken 
series of royal Ramesside monuments from 
I^Lantir, covering a period of almost two hun- 
dred years and indicating definitely that the 
ancient town situated there was by no means 
a momentary phenomenon, fostered by the 
whim of a single king, but was a place per- 
manently in the royal {slvot and frequented 
by nearly all the members of the two great 
dynasties which comprised the Ramesside 
period. 

It was at I^Lantir that Ramesses II appears 
to have celebrated his third and sixth jubilee 
festivals.^ Temples to the gods Amun, Re^, 
Pta^, and Sett existed there,^ as we know 
from ancient records that they did at Per 
Ra^-mese-se Mry-Amun; and the names of 
Montu (with mention of a temple to the 
god) , Mut, Khonsu, and Sakhmet occur on a 
monument from the site.^ Two fine tomb 
doorways, obviously belonging to persons of 
wealth and position, have already come from 
Rantir.*® The tiles of Setby I and Ramesses 
II are clearly from an elaborate royal palace, 
as are probably also a number of the inscribed 
architectural elements found on the site.'^ 



(16) Hamza, Annales, 1930, p. 58; Gauthier, AnnaUs, 
*9S«» PP- ii5-i«8, plate. 

(17) Ace nos. S8.9.S, 3S.944. 

(18) A similar but somewhat smaller sandstone 
"brick," inscribed with the names of Te-Wosret, is in 
the Museum's collection (ace no. 21.9.89). It comes 
from a foundation deposit of the mortuary temple of 
Te-Wosret at Thebes (Petrie, Six Temples, p. 15, pi. 
xvn, t). 

(19) Hamza, Annales, 1930, pp. 37 f. See also Spiegel- 
bdg apud Petrie, Six Temples, p. 29, pis. xix, 1 (reign 
of Te-Wosret), xx, 8 (reign of Mer-en-Ptab). 

(to) See PeuiUet, Rec. de trav., 1896, p. 166; Loret, 
pp. 308-311; Erman-Grapow, m, p. 9. 



(»i) Spiegelberg, nos. 165, t^o, 309, 318, 390. 
(ft) Peuillet, Rec. de trav., 1896, p. 166. 

(23) Hdlscher, Excavations, pp. 54-58, figs. 36, 38. 

(24) Hamza, Annales, 1930, p. 58. 

(25) Ibid., pp. 58, 60, fig. 15. 

(26) Ibid., pp. 58, 60 f., fig. 15. (27) Ibid., p. 59. 

(28) Ibid., pp. 33, 38, 59 f., 64 f ., ©7. 

(29) Gauthier, Annales, 1932, pp. 126-128. 

(30) Both are in the Cairo Museum. One (Hamza, 
Annales, 1930, pp. 36-38) is dated to the reign of Rames- 
ses II (Livre d^entrde, nos. 64728, 64729), the other 

(Gauthier, Annales, 1932, pp. 115-126) to the reign of 
Setby II (Livre d'entrde, no. 58705). 

(31) Hamza, Annales, 1930, pp. 34-39, 42. 



Further excavation is required before the 
identification can be fully established, but the 
concrete archaeological evidence already dis- 
covered at I^antir far outweighs, in the opin- 
ion of the present writer, the purely philolog- 
ical arguments which have been advanced to 
prove that the Delta residence of the Rames- 
sides was situated at $an el I^^g^r (twenty- 
five kilometers to the north of the site under 
discussion) or elsewhere.®^ Whatever the ulti- 
mate solution to the problem may be, it is 
undeniable that I^Lantir was, throughout the 
whole of the Ramesside period, a royal pal- 
ace city of great importance and that the ques- 
tion of its identity with Per Ra^-mese-se Mry- 
Amun is one which deserves very serious 
consideration. 

While no remains of the building itself 
(walls, foundations, etc.) have yet been iden- 
tified,** the approximate position of the pal- 
ace of Ramesses II is determined by the sites 
on which groups of tiles and other objects 
from it have been discovered. The palace ap- 
pears to have occupied the area to the south 
of the modern public road (which runs east- 
west, south of the village of I^Lantir) and be- 
tween the modern cemetery on the west and 
the ^Ezbet Silmi on the east (see map, Hamza, 
Annales, 1930, p. 40) .** The majority of tiles 
and fragments of statues unearthed by the 
Cairo Museum's expedition come from a spot 

(32) See Gardiner, /. E, A., 1918, pp. i«7f., 179-joo, 
«48-27i, 1924, pp. 87-96, and 1933, pp. 122-128. 

(33) If we except certain "brick buildings" which the 
Cairo expedition could "distinguish" to the south and 
southwest of the ^Ezbet Silmi (Hamza, Annales, 1930, 
p. 41). 

(34) It is from this area that almost all the objects of 
Ramesses II, the positions of which were recorded at 
time of finding, have been discovered. See Hamza, An- 
ndles, 1930, pp. 34 f. 

(35) True density 2.62; apparent density 1.76; po- 
rosity 47.6%. 

(36) Performed by Arthur H. Kopp, chemist attached 
to the Metropolitan Museum staff. The analysis: 

Silica (SiOJ 90.1% 

8 



to the southwest of the ^Ezbet Silmi (site 
"No. 30" on Hamza's map) ; and it is in this 
general neighborhood that we may assume 
most of their mates and counterparts in the 
Metropolitan Museum to have been found. 

The body material of which the statues and 
nearly all the tiles are made is a highly friable 
and highly porous granular substance, pale 
greenish brown in color and light in weight.**^ 
An analysis*^ has shown that of its contents 
over 90 per cent is silica, there being in addi- 
tion small quantities of alumina, lime, iron 
oxide, and alkalies (sodium and potassium 
compounds) , the latter functioning as sinter- 
ing agents. It is definitely an artificial com- 
position, having been made as a coarse paste, 
modeled to the desired shapes, and then dried 
by exposure to heat — all prior to the appli- 
cation of the glaze. While an organic binder 
may have been used to facilitate the work of 
modeling the material, it probably would not 
have been necessary. 

The statues and all the larger tiles were 
modeled by hand, not cast in molds. In the 
case of the tiles the front and back surfaces 
were wiped flat with a trowel or mason's 
float and the sides trimmed with an edge tool. 
Each of the statues was built up in several 
masses of the body material on a core of 
wooden rods.*^ The separate masses did not 
show through the glaze on the finished statue, 

Alumina (Al,OJ 1.1% 

Lime (CaO) «.7% 

Iron oxide (Fe,OJ 2.7% 

Sodium oxide (Na,0) ^-5% 

Potassium oxide (K,0) 0,2% 

Water and volatile matter (H,0, CO,, etc). Balance 
See Lucas, pp. 101-115, and, for his analysis of speci- 
mens of faience from l^antir in the Cairo Museum, p. 
417. 

(S7) The core of the statue listed as A, VII, k (see 
below, p. 19) was composed of two rods, probably of 
wood, the square holes for which run vertically through 
the center of the statue. One, 60 cm. long and 2.5 cm. 
square, ran parallel with the back of the statue, from the 
bottom up into the head of the lion, about 2 cm. from 



but, since they were not kneaded together, 
they have split apart at the joinings. 

To one or more surfaces of the tiles and 
statues modeled in the body material the glaze 
(a mixture containing many of the same ele- 
ments found in the body material but differ- 
ently combined and in different propor- 
tions^) was applied as a viscous fluid. It is to 
be clearly understood that the glaze and the 
body material are two entirely different com- 
positions, the adhesion of the former to the 
latter being in many places feeble. The layer 
of glaze on the statues and larger tiles occa- 
sionally reaches a thickness of 3 mm., the 
average thickness being 1.5 mm. In the case 
of the tiles with figures in low relief, the re- 
lief is not always modeled in the body mate- 
rial but is frequently built up in the glaze 
material and applied to the already glazed 
ground surfoce of the tile. The adhesion of 
this overglaze to the glazed ground surfeice is 
even weaker than that of the ground glaze to 
the body material, and on some of the tiles 
referred to large flakes of the relief have 
scaled off, exposing the glazed surfoce be- 
neath. 

The statues and almost all the tiles are 
polychrome, even the simpler examples dis- 
playing designs in two contrasting colors. 
The ground color of the tiles is either the 
well-known pale turquoise blue or, more of- 

the back. The second rod was shorter and lay in front 
of the other, ending in the captive's head. One mass of 
the body material made up the captive's skirt, another 
his chesL The lion's body was made up in four masses, 
two on either side of the axis, with two or three other 
masses making up the head. 

(58) Kopp's analysis of the glaze and his notes on 
both the ^aze and body material are as follows: 

"The specimen examined had a pale greenish blue 
glaze, which was mechanically separated horn the body 
material and analyzed: 

Silica (SiOJ 9«.9% 

Alumina (Al^O.) 0.3% 

Lime (CaO) 0.8% 

Iron oxide (Fe;OJ 0.5% 



ten, a bluish gray, frequently become slightly 
dingy from overfiring. The subsidiary colors 
include blue, pale green, ocher red, yellow, 
pale brown, dark brown, brownish blkck, jet 
black, and creamy white. Only four colors ap- 
pear on the statues: blue, pale green, yellow, 
and black. 

One of the principal problems of the tile- 
maker was occasioned by the different lengths 
of time required for the proper firing of the 
various colors of glaze used. Some colors — 
especially the darker ones — would permit of 
a certain amount of carelessness in this respect 
and would bear up under a longer firing than 
the others. Thus the dark brown or black 
used for outlines and linear details on the 
I^antir tiles could be and was painted directly 
onto the surface of any undercolor and fired 
with it in one operation, the blue-gray of the 
background could stand up under several fir- 
ings without serious disfigurement, and the 
jet black could endure almost any exposure 
to heat. The firing time of the lighter colors, 
however, especially the white and yellow, had 
to be brief and carefully gauged to be success- 
ful. These were naturally the last glazes ap- 
plied to the tiles, and the different methods 
used in their application are sufficiently in- 
teresting to be enumerated. (1) The light 
glaze was applied in a thin layer to portions of 
the already partially fired underglaze, the tile 

Copper oxide (CuO) 1.1% 

Sodium oxide (Na,0) 1-6% 

Potassium oxide (K,0) 0.5% 

Moisture, traces of CO^ etc Balance 

"It is not intended to imply from the above analysis 
that the elements are present free in the particular com- 
binations given; probably they are combined to form 
silicates, with the lai^ excess of silica. It seems likely 
that the body material was a natural alkali sand and 
the glaze a somewhat purer (whiter) but similar mate- 
rial. Both materials when heated readfly sinter to solid 
bodies." 
Density measurements (glaze material): 
True density (powdered) 945; apparent density 1.51; 
porosity 33.7%. 
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being then returned to the kiln for the re- 
quired additional firing. (2) The ground 
glaze having been applied and fired once, in- 
cisions were cut in its surface, into which the 
light glaze was incrusted in a thick paste, its 
upper surface either being brought flush with 
the ground surface or made to project above 
it in relief. The tile was then refired. This is 
the method used on all the tiles (step treads, 
etc.) having incrusted designs, on the bodies 
oF the statue captives, and on the tiles with 
hieroglyphs in relief. (3) The light glaze was 
fired separately .on thin flakes of faience, 
which were then inlaid into hollows in the 
completely fired ground surface of the tile 
and held in place by white lime mortar. The 
last process was also used to inlay a dark glaze 
into a light one or for any two glazes requir- 
ing difiEerent firing times. The best examples 
of the use of this method are the bits of blue 
faience inlaid between the legs of the cap- 
tives of the modeled inlay tiles (pi. vni) . 

Nearly all the tiles and glazed statues from 
^antir are fragmentary, and in dealing with 
them the first task imposed upon the student 
is the restoration of each individual item to 
its original form. In most cases this is not diffi- 
cult, since enough usually remains of the tile 
or statue to make its original size and shape 
matters of certainty. In other instances over- 
lapping fragments from several examples of 
one type of tile permit an accurate recon- 
struction of the type, if not of any one tile. 
When neither of these two kinds of evidence 
exists it is still possible to restore a tile, which 
may be represented only by one small frag- 
ment, by determining exactly what is needed 
to fill out the decoration of the monument to 
which the nearly complete tiles of the same 
group clearly belong and by using as parallels 
either the Cairo fragments or contemporary 
groups of similar tiles from other sites, as well 



as the decorative scheme of completely pre- 
served monuments of the class in question. 
All three methods had to be employed in the 
present study in order to make a useful pres- 
entation of the material under discussion. 

In addition to restoring the tiles as indi- 
vidual units, it has been thought desirable to 
attempt to identify the types of monuments 
or the portions of the palace structure from 
which the various groups of them come and 
even, to some extent, to try to restore these 
architectural elements on the basis of what 
remains of their surface decoration. 

Among the tiles now in the possession of 
the Museum several groups are distinguish- 
able: 

A. Fragments of tiles from the steps (I, 
fl-c) and sides (III, / and g, V, i, VI, j) of a 
number of stairways; rectangular tiles, prob- 
ably from the tops, design incrusted (II, d 
and e) , and sides, design in relief (IV, h, V, 
i, VI, j) , of raised platforms; glazed statues of 
lions biting bound foreign captives (VII, 
A-o) — the whole group having probably 
formed the ornamental revetment of several 
elaborately decorated throne daises. 

B. Rectangular plaques with figures of 
foreigners in relief (p-r) —probably from 
the walls of throne rooms. 

C. Inlay tiles in the form of bound foreign 
captives (I, s-x) ; tiles with sections of the 
hieroglyphic titulary of Ramesses II (II, y 
and z) ; and other glazed pieces of inlay from 
the decoration of formal doorways, windows, 
or balconies (III-V, aa-dd) — like groups A 
and B, from the public and official portions of 
the palace suites. 

D. Tiles with floral designs (ff) , marsh 
scenes (ee and gg), female figures (hh) , and 
figures of the god Bes ( ii) — clearly from the 
private rooms or harim section of the 
building. 
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A. Stairway and Platform Tiles 
and Glazed Statues — Probably from 
Throne Daises (pls. ii — v, fig. i) 

This group includes tiles in the form of 
individual steps, tiles from the sides of stair- 
ways or ramps and similar tiles from the sides 
of elevated platforms, tiles from a dado, tiles 
from a cavetto cornice, floor tiles, and feiience 
statues with flat, unglazed back surfaces. The 
tiles from the sides of stairways and those 
from the sides of platforms are decorated with 
figures of prone and kneeling foreigners of- 
fering tribute; the steps carry on their treads 
bound foreign captives; each of the floor tiles 
displays on its surface one of the "Nine Bows" 
— emblems of the subdued foreign enemies 
of Egypt; and the statues represent lions 
grasping enemy captives. All the vertical fac- 
ing tiles, including the dado and cavetto 
pieces, and one of the floor tiles are from 4.5 
to 5.5 cm. thick — much heavier than the tiles 
of any of the other groups and clearly intend- 
ed to serve as a practical as well as a decorative 
revetment. All except the dado and cavetto 
tiles have the same color scheme: a gray back- 
ground, with a brown-yellow tonality dom- 
inating the subsidiary colors. 

(39) Tytus, pp. 17 f.; Daressy, Annales, 1903, pp. 165- 
170; Winlock, Bulletin, 191s, p. 185; Evelyn-White, Bul- 
letin, 1915, p. «56, fig. J. 

(40) Holsdier, Excavations, p. 57, Bg. 38. 

(41) Fisher, Museum Journal, 1917, p. 218, figs. 81-83. 
(49) Holscher, Excavations, pp. so-ss, figs. 12, 13; 

Burton, Bulletin, 1916, p. 104,, figs. 5, 10. 

(43) Quibell, Hierakonpolis I, pp. 8f., pi. xxvi b; 
J^quier, Neit et Apouit, pp. 6 f., pis. iv, v, and Oudjeb- 
ten, p. 16, fig. 13. 

(44) Naville, Deir el Bahari, in, pis. lxxxv, lxxxvi; 
J^uier, Temples, pi. 56, 5; Davies, ^en-Amun, i, pp. 
12, 42, pis. XI, xn. Bulletin, 1915, p. 233, fig. 4, Dec, 
i9«3» P^u't u, p. 45, fig. 9, and Nov., 1929, sect 11, pp. 
S5-40f figs. 1, 2, £/ Amama, n, pis. xxxvii (fig. 2, be- 
low), xxxvm, and xxxix; Tytus, p. 21; Holscher, Zeit- 
schrift, 1931, p. 44; Lepsius, in, pb. 63, 64, 99 b, 169. 
Cf. Frankfort, /. E. A., 1927, pp. 212 f., fig. 2, pi. xlvii^ i. 



The units comprising the group, as the 
foregoing description of them shows, clearly 
belong together and evidently come from one 
type of monument. At the outset the special 
character of their decoration — conquered 
enemies of Egypt — indicates not only that 
the tiles are from the public and official rooms 
of the palace but also that they occupied posi- 
tions in the lower portions of the decorative 
scheme of the rooms, being parts of monu- 
ments on or over which the members of the 
Egyptian royal family either stood or sat 
when participating in public functions. The 
forms of the pieces further show that they 
come from raised, freestanding platforms ap- 
proached by flights of steps. Even without 
corroborating evidence the conclusion that 
both the tiles and statues of group A are from 
royal throne daises is inevitable. 

Fortunately examples of the Egyptian royal 
throne dais are preserved to us from several 
other palace sites, and we have also numerous 
ancient representations of daises which no 
longer exist. Throne daises actually preserved 
include those in the palace of Amen-^otpe 
III at Thebes,^^ of Ramesses II in the Rames- 
seum,*^ of Mer-en-Ptab at Memphis,*^ and of 
Ramesses III at Medinet Habu,*^ while rep- 
resentations of daises occur in wall reliefs 
dating from both the Old Kingdom^^ and the 
New Kingdom, the more elaborate examples 
being found in monuments dating from the 
time of Queen Hat-shepsut to the reign of 
Ramesses II.** These examples will be re- 
ferred to frequently in the discussion to fol- 
low, as they form the basis on which the in- 
dividual tile and statue fragments of the pres- 
ent group have been assigned to this particu- 
lar type of monument and on which their 
positions have been determined. 

The extant daises are either of stone, plain 
or with sculptured decoration, or of mud 
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brick covered with carved and painted stone 
slabs or with painted stucco. The examples 
most useful as models are the daises of Amen- 
botpe III at Thebes and that of Mer-en-Ptalji 
at Memphis, the former for the details of 
form and construction which they display, the 
latter because its elaborate decoration is pre- 
served intact. As with the daises of Amen- 
botpe III, the cores of the I^antir throne 
bases were probably of mud brick, or even 
some less compact material, for the tiles from 
them are, as has been noted, sufficiently 
sturdy to have been used structurally as well 
as ornamentally. 

The scale drawing of figure i shows tiles 
and a statue reconstructed from selected frag- 
ments of group A as they would appear ap- 
plied to a section of a typical New Kingdom 
throne dais. Included in the illustration are 
examples of all the types of tile represented 
in the group, drawn to scale and in their 
probable relation to one another. There is, 
however, no implication that all the tiles, 
fragments of which make up the group, are 
from one throne dais. On the contrary, it is 
certain, from minor variations in the dimen- 
sions, shapes, and scale of the decoration of 
a number of the preserved pieces, that they 
come from at least two, and possibly four, 
separate monuments — a not surprising fact, 
since the larger Egyptian royal palaces were 
regularly equipped with several audience 
chambers, or throne rooms, and with a cor- 
responding number of throne daises. No 

(45) Evelyn-White, Bulletin, 1915, p. S56, fig. 3; Da- 
vie8» El Amama, u, pi. xxxvii (fig. %, below). Cf. Frank- 
foit» /. £. A., 1997, pp. 2it i., fig 2, pi. XLvn, 1. 

(46) All the tile and statue fragments listed in the 
following discussion under the letters a, b, c, etc, are 
in the Metropolitan Museum. Only a selected number 
appear in the illustrations. In addition, there are in the 
Museum's collection a great quantity of small ^azed 
fragments from l^tir which are of insufficient size or 
interest to warrant their publication. 



pieces which can definitely be identified as 
parts of either a balustrade or a newel-post 
block are extant; but the presence of these 
two features is essential to the proposed re- 
construction, and both are common on nearly 
contemporary throne daises.** 

The individual tile and statue fragments 
of group A and the pertinent data in regard 
to their individual reconstructions and uses 
are as follows**: 

I. Steps (pl. u, above) 

a. Fragments of two solid rectangular tiles, 
ig cm. wide, 7.5 cm. thick, and originally 
about 52 cm. (1 Egyptian cubit) long, glazed 
on the top and on one edge (the tread and 
riser of the step, respectively), and having 
the figure of a bound foreign captive in- 
crusted in polychrome glaze on the top sur- 
face. In both cases the captives are Libyans 
and face left. The gradient of the flight to 
which these steps belonged was about 1 in 
«^. They are shown reconstructed and in 
position in figure 1. Ace. nos. 35.1.1, s. 

b. Fragment of a tile altogether similar to 
a, but with a width of only 17.5 cm. and an 
original length of approximately 45 cm. The 
captive in this case is a Negro, ibcing right. 
Gradient of flight, 1 in s^. The type appears 
in figure 1 on the steps, the size being recon- 
structed from fragments a. Ace. no. 35.1.3. 

c. Fragmentary step tiles, 29.5 cm. long 
and 8.5 cm. high, the width uncertain. The 

tiles had an L-shaped (" lJ) cross section, 

the riser being 5 cm. thick, the tread 3 cm. 
thick. Both the tread and the riser surfaces 
are glazed, the tread having a narrow block 
border incrusted in bichrome glaze along its 
edge. Ace. nos. 35.1.4-6. 

The ground glaze of all the above tiles is 
gray. The subsidiary colors include blue, red, 
brown, yellow, and black. 
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A striking feature of the steps is their mi- 
nute size, ridiculous to a person unacquainted 
with the ancient Egyptian practice in this re- 
spect, but readily understandable to anyone 
who has pecked his way up the tiny stair- 
cases in the pylons of Kamak or Medinet 
Habu*' or seen the steps leading up to the 
throne platforms of Mer-en-Ptalj and Ram- 
esses III « 

The ability of these treads to stand up 



sions and that their users walked on them 
with feet either bare or shod in light, soft- 
soled sandals. Furthermore, the load which 
they carried was not borne by them alone but 
was transferred to a solid core of which they 
formed merely the veneer. 

Steps bearing figures of bound captives on 
their treads are features of the throne daises 
of Amen-^otpe III at Thebes*" and of Mer- 
en-Ptalit at Memphis.''^ In both instances the 



FIG. 1. SECnON OF A THRONE DAIS >EGONn«UCIXD FKOM THI TILES AND STATUE OF CROUP t 
■GALE l:tO 
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imder wear is questionable. As they are made 
of a thoroughly weak material, coated with 
a thin layer of glaze, and carry on their u[>- 
per surfaces designs in the same fragile ma- 
terial, it would seem impossible that they 
could have had any practical value whatso- 
ever. It must be remembered, however, that 
they were probably used only on rare occa- 

(47) Ctuke-Engelbadi, pp. 178 ff., figi. 111, tit. 

(48) Fisher, Museum Journal, 1917, &g. Si; Burton, 
Bulletin, 1916, figs. 5, 10; HSIsdicr, ExcmmtUmt, figs. 
11,18- 

(49) Tytus, pp. 17 f.; Daressy, Annates, 190}, pp. 165- 
170; Winlodi, Bulletin, 1911, p. 184. 

(50) Fisher, Umeum Journal, 1917, p. ai8, fig. 81. 



Steps with captives alternate with others, each 
of which is decorated with one of the Nine 
Bows. This was probably also the arrange- 
ment on the IjLantir stairways, a conclusion 
suggested not only by the bow tiles from the 
floor of the dais platform {II, d) , but also by 
what is left of the decoration of the step frag- 
ment c (the block border which it carries 
being a feature usxially confined to panels 
bearing the bow rather than the captive). In 
general the alternation of bow and captive in 
designs of this type was so common in ancient 
Egypt as to make the restoration of the bow 
steps here reasonably certain of accuracy. 

>3 



11. Floor Tiles (pl. ii, below) 

d. Fragments of flat, rectangular tiles, 3 
cm. thick, about 20 cm. wide, and about 52 
cm. (1 cubit) long, glazed on one side only, 
the design (incrusted in polychrome glaze) 
being a bow flanked along either long edge 
of the surface by a block border. Ace. nos. 

35-1-7-9- 

These tiles are evidently mates both in size 

and in design to the hypothetical bow steps 
of the larger flight (I, a) . It is suggested that 
they were set in the floor of the dais, just in 
front of the throne, carrying the design of the 
front steps onto the top of the platform and 
providing the usual footstool motive beneath 
the king's feet (fig. 1) .^^ No fragments of cap- 
tive tiles of the same type have been recov- 
ered, but, since, as has been said, the alterna- 
tion of bow and captive in patterns of this 
class is universal in Egypt, the original pres- 
ence of the captive panels may be assumed. 
The basis for the placing of these tiles is Mer- 
en-Ptab's throne dais at Memphis,*^^ whereon 
bows and captives appear in a panel on the 
floor of the platform in the position shown 
in figure 1 • 

e. Fragment (20 by 16 cm.) of a flat tile, 
4.7 cm. thick, glazed on one surface only. The 
ground color is gray; 7 cm. in from the edge 
of the tile runs a block border, 4 cm. wide, 
incrusted in bluish white glaze. Inside this is 
a second and narrower block border, applied 
in black glaze to the ground surface. The out- 
lines of a rosette, 8.5 cm. in diameter, are in- 
crusted in white glaze. The edge of another 
rosette, immediately next to this one, can be 
made out at the broken right edge of the 
fragment. Ace. no. 35.1.10. 

The incrusted design marks this fragment 
as part of a floor tile. It is clearly a section of 
a border pattern. Tiles of this sort were prob- 
ably inlaid around the perimeter of the dais 



platform and of its principal panels, as shown 
in figure 1. An identical pattern (rosettes 
flanked by double borders) is used as a border 
on the top of the Memphite throne dais of 
Mer-en-Pta]j.** 

III. Tiles from the SmES of Stairways 

(pl. hi) 

The forms of these tiles, decorated with re- 
lief figures of prone and kneeling foreigners, 
are so specialized as to leave little doubt re- 
garding their use. Their bottoms are horizon- 
tal and their side edges vertical or nearly so; 
but their top edges, carrying sections of torus 
molding in high relief, are sloped up in the 
direction in which the figures of the for- 
eigners face. The gradient of the slope is, on 
most of the examples, 1 in 414 — considerably 
flatter than the gradient of any of the flights 
of steps discussed above (I) . This diflFerence 
in slope was presumably made necessary by 
the &tct that, whereas the line of the gradient 
of the steps started, of course, at the floor level 
of the throne room and ended at the floor 
level of the top of the dais platform, the fac- 
ing tiles were mounted on a dado and sur- 
mounted by a cavetto cornice, the top of 
which was necessarily at the platform floor 
level.^* In other words, the steps, over the 
same horizontal distance, had to reach a 
height which was equivalent to the maxi- 
mum height attained by the facing tiles plus 
the additional height of both the dado and 
cavetto. 

From the fragments which remain there 
appear to have been two types of these sloped 
facing tiles, each type being represented by 

(51) Sec Legrain, nos. 42023, 42027, 4«05S» 4«055» 
42066, 42080; Borchardt, Statuen, nos. 386, 389, 552, 
645; Carter, m, p. 113, pl. xxxiii. See also Petrie, 
Amama, pL 11. 

(52) Fisher, Museum Journal, 1917, p. 218, fig. 82. 

(53) Ibid. (54) See below, p. 18 and note 67. 
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several fragments of different tiles, as follows: 
/. Long, low tile with the representation 
of a prone foreigner, clearly from the outer 
or lower end of the stairway abutment. The 
type is shown reconstructed from the exist- 
ing fragments and in position in figure i . 

1. Lower half of a tile with the figure of a 
prone Libyan, facing left (pi. in, left, be- 
low). Behind the legs of the figure is a 
small table bearing a pile of fruit covered 
with a leaf (?) . Height of tile at lower end, 
14.25 cm.; original length, about 52 cm. 
( 1 cubit) . Gradient of the slope of the 

top, 1 in 3^. Right edge sloped slightly 
outwards. Ace. no. 35.1.11. 

2. Upper end of a similar tile with the figure 
of a prone Asiatic, facing right (pi. in, 
right, above) . Maximum height, 32 cm. 
Gradient of the slope of the top, 1 in 4^. 
A short copper nail with hemispherical 
head is driven into the outer surface of the 
tile near its lower right-hand comer. The 
purpose of this nail, which passes only a 
short distance into the thickness of the tile, 
is not known. Ace. no. 35.1.12. 

g. Squarish tiles with sloping top edge, 
bearing the representation of a kneeling for- 
eigner; clearly the type of tile fitting next to 
/, at the top of the slope of the stairway abut- 
ment. 

1. Upper right-hand comer of a tile of this 
type with part of the figure of a kneeling 
Asiatic, feicing right (pi. iii, left, above) . 
The figure, which otherwise matches that 
of fragment /, 2, is slightly larger in scale. 
In front of the figure is the top of a pile of 
offerings covered by a leaf (?) and prob- 
ably on a small table. Gradient of the 
slope of the top of the tile, 1 in 414. The 
tile is shown reconstructed and in position 
in figure 1. Ace. no. 35.1.13. 

2. Small fragment, possibly from the above 



tile, bearing part of the body of a kneeling 
Asiatic. Ace. no. 35.1.14. 
3. Small fragment, probably from a tile of 
this type, showing the extended arm of a 
kneeling Libyan, facing left, and the top 
of a pile of offerings covered with a leaf (?). 
Ace. no. 35.1.15. 

IV. Tiles from the SmES of Platforms 

(PL. TV) 

h. Tiles altogether similar to the stairway 
facing tiles g, except that they are perfectly 
rectangular (nearly square) , with no slope to 
their tops. 

1. Nearly complete tile of this type, 34 cm. 
long and 32 cm. high, having a torus mold- 
ing in high relief along its top edge and 
bearing the relief figure of a kneeling 
Negro, facing left (pi. iv, left) . In front 
of the figure is a small table carrying a 
basket of fruit covered with a long leaf. 
The tile is shown in position in figure 1. 
Ace. no. 35.1.16. 

2. Fragment from the bottom edge of a simi- 
lar tile, with the knees of an almost en- 
tirely similar kneeling Negro, facing left. 
Ace. no. 35.1.17. 

3. Fragment of an apparently similar tile 
with the figure of a kneeling Libyan, fac- 
ing left (pi. rv, right) . This tile is shown 
reconstructed and in position in figure 1. 
Ace. no. 35.1.18. 

The ground color of the panels of these 
types (III and IV) is gray. The other colors 
are pale bluish green, yellow, light brown, 
red, dark brown, black, and white. 

It will perhaps have been noted that all the 
foreigners on the tiles of classes III and IV 
are represented not as bound but as in the 
act of making an oblation (?) — presumably 
to the king — their hands raised before them 
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and tables of offerings before or beside 
them.^^ They are, then, not prisoners of war, 
like the unfortunates depicted on the step 
treads, but chie& of vassal states bringing 
tribute to Pharaoh — an almost too appro- 
priate motive for a throne dais before which 
doubtless many of their fleshly originals ac- 
tually did kneel or lie prone with their offer- 
ings (fig. 2) .^^ A row of captive or vassal for- 
eigners, standing, kneeling, or prone, is the 
most common motive appearing on the sides 
of decorated royal throne daises, the repre- 
sentations of which are preserved to us in 
New Kingdom tomb reliefs. Noteworthy 
among these examples are the throne dais of 
Amen-botpe II as depicted in the tomb of 
K^en-Amun at Thebes*^'^ and those of Amen- 
botpe III as portrayed in the tombs of 
^O-nen*^® and Surer,*^® respectively. On a 
throne dais of Ramesses II, shown in a relief 
on the west wall of the hypostyle hall of the 
Ramesseum at Thebes,*^ foreign prisoners 
are represented as kneeling and with their 
hands raised in the attitude of adoration, 
much as on the K^ntir tiles. 

That these panels were intended to be 
raised upon a dado of some sort and to carry 
along their tops a cavetto cornice is clear. 
The figures of the foreigners extend down- 
wards either to the bottom edges of the tiles 
or very close thereto, with no element be- 
neath them other than, occasionally, a slender 
ground line. Since Egyptian custom regularly 
demands a dado below the main section of 
the decoration of any vertical surface, one is 
justified in supposing that the dado in this 
case was supplied by additional tiles. 

The torus molding along the tops of the 
panels of course implies the original presence 
of a cavetto. The torus averages j cm. in 
diameter and is colored yellow with brown 
lashings. On one of the extant pieces (III, 
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f, 1) the top of the torus is flush with the top 
edge of the tile. On all the others it projects 
upwards to a distance of 1.5 cm. above the 
top of the tile, creating a rebate, 1 .5 cm. deep 
and 3.5 cm. wide, into which the bottom edge 
of the cavetto was set, a small portion of its 
lower part, when seen from the front, being 
hidden by the torus. 

Representations of royal throne daises of 
which both the platforms and stairways are 
equipped with a torus and cavetto cornice 
and with a paneled dado occur in several 
tombs of the New Kingdom, notably in those 
of ^O-nen** and Surer*^ at Thebes and in that 

(55) The tables are perhaps to be r^arded merely 
as regular items of the palace furniture, depicted for the 
sole purpose of suggesting the locale of the scene, the 
foreigners being represented in various stages of the act 
of prostrating themselves before the king rather than in 
the process of making an offering. Both interpretations 
are possible. In the palace of Amen4^otpe III at Thebes 
tables with baskets of fruit are depicted entirely by them- 
selves on the ends of frescoed partition walls; but in a 
scene showing the throne room of a palace of Akh-en- 
Aten at d ^Amtaieh they are included in the registers 
of offerings brought to the Pharaoh by his foreign vassals 
(Davies, El Amama, n, pi. xxvii). See also Davies-Gar- 
diner, pis. xxvii, xxix. Be it said, however, that in the 
scene at d ^AmSmeh, wherever a foreigner is shown 
actually making an offering to the king, he holds the 
object offered in his hands. 

(56) Davies, El Amama, n, pi. xxxvu. 

(57) Davies, ^en-Amikn, i, pp. «2f., 4s, pis. xi, xn, 
and n, pi. xi a. On p. 22, note 6, Davies says: "This list 
of peoples— the nine bows of hoary antiquity ... — used 
as a decoration of the platform of the royal throne, 
seems to date from this reign [that of Amen^^otpe 11] 
and perhaps from this tomb. The list of nine is found 
in the same place and order in Tomb 74 of the next 
reign and in Tombs 48, 55, 57 of the reign of Amen- 
botpe III, but a very different list of nine in Tomb 
ISO of the same date." 

(58) No. 12a Davies, Bulletin, Nov., 1929, sect n, 
PP- 55-40. figs. 1, 2. 

(59) No. 48. Davies, Bulletin, 1915, p. 253. See also 
Borchardt, Statuen, n, p. 98, no. 552, pi. 92. * 

(60) Lepsius, m, pL 169. 

(61) Davies, Bulletin, Nov., 1929, sect, n, pp. 35-40, 
fig. 1. 

(62) Davies, Bulletin, 1915, p. 230, fig. 1, p. 233, fig. 
4, and Dec, 1923, part n, p. 45, fig. 9. 



of Mery-Re< (II) at el cAmameh (fig. s) .•• 

Fragments of tiles from both a dado and a 
cavetto are preserved in the Museum's col- 
lection from If,antlr. These are of the same 
thickness as the relief panels, are of proper 
proportions to have been used with them, 
and carry decoration suitable to the purpose 
both in scale and in character. They are 
shown restored to their respective positions 



by 4.25 cm. projecting forward along the bot- 
tom of the front. Both the surfaces of the step 
and the front surface of the tile are glazed. 
The incrusted decoration, white on a blue 
ground and projecting slightly from the sur- 
face, consists of panels alternating with con- 
ventionalized dumps of sedge and papyrus 
plants, the emblems of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, respectively. Ace. nos. 35.1.19-21. 



Davic^. El Amama, a, pi. : 
ei-en-at£n's throne dais, as depicixo in the tomb of mesy-r£c at 7XLL EL ^amArneh 



in figure 1 , the individual pieces being classed 
under V, i, and VI, ;', in the following sections: 

V. Tiles from a Dado (pls. hi, iv) 

i. Fragmentary tiles, 33.5 cm. long, 22 cm. 
high, and 5.75 cm. thick, having a step 4.25 

(63) Davies, El Amama, 11, pis. xxxvn-xxxix. See also 
Lepsius, lu, pL 99 b. 

(64) It appean, exactly as oa the Kantlr tiles, in the 
"heraldic border" on the east wall of the hypostyle hall 
of the North Palace at el ^Amamch (Frankfort, Mural 
Painting, pi. xii a); and as a painted dado around the 
base of the wall of the throne room in the palace of 
Mer-en-Ptah at Memphis (Fisher, Museum Journal, 
1917, p. 118). (65) See above, note 3. 

(66) Hanua, Annates, 1930, p. 51, pL uin. 



This motive, used to ornament base courses 
of all sorts, was a great favorite in ancient 
Egypt." The clumps of sedge and papyrus 
plants appear alone at the bottoms of col- 
umns of faience inscriptions of both Setby I" 
and Ramesses II" from I{,antir. 

VI. Cavetto Tiles 

;. Fragments of tiles in blue faience from 
a cavetto cornice. The cavetto appears to 
have been built up in two horizontal courses 
of tiles, the full height of the cornice being 
from 12 to 15 cm. This is the proper height 
for the cavetto if we assume that it was super- 
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imposed above the 3 cm. torus moldings along 
the tops of the platform and stairway facing 
panels of classes III and IV (see fig. 1). The 
most complete extant example of cavetto tile 
is a rectangular piece (ace. no. 35.1.22) from 
the upper half of the cornice, 9 cm. high and 
from 5 to 6 cm. thick, its glazed front surface 
curving out slightly at the top and bearing 
on it the rounded tops of the leaves of the 
cavetto, incrusted in pale blue in a darker 
blue ground. The bottom edge of the tile is 
beveled, the bevel sloping upwards and back- 
wards from the lower front edge of the piece, 
indicating an overlapping joint with the tiles 
in the lower course of the cornice. The flat 
crowning member of the usual cavetto is not 
included on these tiles and is assumed to have 
been applied in separate pieces to their tops. 
No fragments which can be identified as parts 
of this element have been preserved. 

In all known ancient Egyptian throne 
daises employing the torus and cavetto cor- 
nice the top of the cavetto is flush with the 
floor level of the top of the dais platform.®'' 
When balustrades occur — as they frequently 
do on dais platforms and stairways*® — they 
are separate elements surmounting the ca- 
vetto. The balustrade in figure 1 is so applied; 
and it is only towards the bottom of the stair- 
way that the other facing tiles rise above the 
line of the steps. That they must do so here 
is evident, since the steps descend, of course, 
to pavement level, above which the dado 
alone rises 22 cm. and the torus and cavetto 
above it an additional 15 cm. At the same 
time the cavetto at the top of the stairway 
must be flush with the floor of the dais plat- 

(67) Evelyn-White, Bulletin, 1915, p. 256, fig. 3; 
Fisher, Mttseum Journal, 1917, p. si 8, figs. 81-^3; 
Frankfort, /. £. A., 1927, pp. aiaf., pi. XLvn, fig. s; 
Davies, El Amama, n, pis. xxxvii-xxxix, and Bulletin, 
1915, p. tss, fig. 4, and Nov., 1929, sect n, pp. 35-40. 
fig. 1; Lepsius, in, pi. 99 b. 

(68) Holscher, Zeitschrift, 1951, p. 44; Evelyn-White, 
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form and, hence, flush with the tread of the 
top step. In combining these two features it 
has been necessary to resort to the device of 
having the stairway balustrade decrease in 
height above the steps as it ascends. This can- 
not, however, be avoided, no matter what 
alterations are made in the existing gradients 
of the stairs and facing tiles, so long as the 
dado and cornice are used — properly used — 
on both the stairway and the platform of the 
dais, as it is evident in this case that they must 
be. Moreover, almost exact parallels to the 
arrangement appear in the representations of 
throne daises of King Akh-en-Aten, preserved 
in the tomb of Mery-Re^ (II) at el ^Amameh 
(fig. 2) .•* Each of these monuments, though 
lacking a balustrade around the platform 
proper, has a cavetto cornice on both the plat- 
form and the stair abutment. On the plat- 
form and at the summit of the stairway the 
top of the cavetto is flush with the dais floor 
level and, of necessity, with the tread of the 
top step; but as the cornice descends the stair- 
way it projects more and more above the feet 
of the courtiers standing on the steps, until at 
the bottom it forms a substantial balustrade. 
The newel post shown in figure 1, round 
topped, rising above the descending line of 
the balustrade, and projecting out to the side 
of the stairway at right angles to the balus- 
trade, is taken in toto from the several throne 
daises recovered in the palace of Amen-ljotpe 
III at Thebes.*^® That prominent newel posts 
were not confined to this group of monu- 
ments is attested by those which appear on 
the representations of Akh-en-Aten's throne 
dais at el ^Amarneh, referred to above (fig. 

Bulletin, 1915, p. 256, fig. 3; Frankfort, /. £. A,, 1927, 

pp. 212 f., pi. XLVII, fig. 2. 

(69) Davies, El Amama, n, pis. xxxvii-xxxix. 

(70) Evelyn-White, Bulletin, 1915, p. 256, fig. 3. See 
also Metropolitan Museum Expedition neg. nos. 3P. 
16-17, ^^'^' Cf. Frankfort, /. E, A,, 1927, pp. 212 f., 
pi. XLvn, fig. 2. 



2) J^^ The question of the decoration of the 
newel post brings us to the last and most in- 
teresting group of pieces of glazed faience 
from the I^antir throne dais fragments, the 
glazed statues of lions. 

VII. The Glazed Statues (pl. v) 

k. Fragmentary statue in glazed faience of 
a lion sitting upright on its haunches and bit- 
ing the head of a kneeling Negro captive 
whom it holds between its paws. The statue 
is 70 cm. high, with a maximum width 
(across the elbows of the lion) of 29 cm. and 
a maximum depth (at the bottom of the cap- 
tive's skirt) of 23 cm. It is without the base 
which appears on similar statues in the Cairo 
Museum, modeled in one piece with the 
figure; but the probability is that in this case 
the base was originally present in the form 
of a separate tile (now lost) . The whole of 
the back of the statue is shaved o£E fiat and is 
unglazed, as is also its bottom surface. 

The elbows of the Negro are drawn back 
as if bound together behind his back, his fists 
resting against the sides of his chest. The lion 
grasps the figure by the shoulders with its 
forepaws. The knees of the captive are pressed 
between the hind paws of the lion, at the base 
line of the statue. The Negro's head is miss- 
ing, but the head of an Asiatic from a similar 
group from I^antir, preserved in the Cairo 
Museum, shows the jaws of the lion clamped 
to its back.''^ The race of the victim is an- 
nounced by the hieroglyphic inscription down 

(71) Davies, El Amama, n, pis. xxxvii-xxxix. 

(72) Hamza, Annales, 1930, p. 46, pl. i (incorrectly 
restored over the skirt of a Negro captive). Livre 
d'entrSe, no. 64303. 

(73) The inscription on a similar statue in the Cairo 
Museum indicates that the words f\= , "give/' and 



^m>m ^ <«q£ ijfg " are to be restored in the first and second 
lacunae, respectively (Hamza, Annales, 1930, p. 46, pl. i). 
Livre d'entrie, no. 64312. 

(74) Livre d'entrie, no. 64312. 



the front of his garment and by the nature of 
the garment itself. The captive's robe is blue, 
the decoration of the garment and the signs 
and borders of the inscription being incrusted 
in pale green glaze. The lion is pale green, 
with muzzle and claws, the locks of its mane 
and the fur on its ears, etc., picked out in 
black. The eyes of the beast, now missing, 
were inlaid in the sockets provided for them 
and held in place by white lime mortar. The 
cartouches of Ramesses II are inscribed ver- 
tically in black on the shoulders of the lion, 
the praenomen User-ma^et-Re^ Sotep-en-Re^ 
on the right shoulder, the nomen Ra^-mese-se 
Mry-Amun on the left shoulder. The car- 
touches are 10.5 cm. high and 5 cm. wide. On 
the right side of the breast of the captive the 
praenomen, surmounted by the sun's disk 
and double plume, is incrusted in pale green 
glaze (13.5 cm. high over all) . The column 
of inscription (6 cm. wide and 45 cm. long) 
down the front of the figure is a prayer ad- 
dressed to the Pharaoh by the captive: 

"Says the wretched chief: ' (Give) to Kush 
the breath (of life).' '"'^ Ace. no. 35.1.23. 

Fragments of a statue almost entirely simi- 
lar to this one, but slightly larger and raised 
on a base (8.5 cm. high) modeled in one 
piece with the figure, are at present in the 
Egyptian Museum, Cairo.''* 

/. Fragment of a statue of exactly the same 
size and type as k, the captive in this case 
being an Asiatic, clad in a pale green robe 
with wavy black-line decoration. The lion is 
blue, with the outlines of the locks of its 
mane, etc., incised. The fragment includes 
the back of the head and the right shoulder 
and right forepaw of the lion and a small sec- 
tion of the right side of the captive. Ace. no. 
35.1.24. 
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Fragments of a similar but slightly larger 
statue are preserved in the Cairo Museum, 
some having been found at IjLantir by that 
museum's expedition, others obtained from a 
dealer in Cairo.''*^ Foremost among these 
pieces is the head of the captive — a long- 
haired, yellow-skinned Semite, with black 
beard and moustache. On either side of the 
rear portion of the head is the lower jaw of 
the biting lion (blue), executed in relief. 
Other Cairo Museum fragments include: the 
upper part of most of the right side of the 
body of the captive, with the nomen of Ram- 
esses II on the breast; the right hind paw of 
the lion, with a section of base (8.5 cm. high), 
and part of the bottom of the skirt of the cap- 
tive, the latter carrying on it the fragmentary 
end of the column of inscription (part of the 

word -¥-"j^ , "life," reading, as is indicated 

here, from left to right) ; part of the right 
hind leg and knee of a blue lion — probably 
from the same statue. 

m. Fragment of a statue of the same size 
and type, the captive being a Libyan wearing 
a piebald mantle, apparently of the hide of 
some spotted animal with the hair left on. 
The piece comprises the lower left flank of 
the lion (greenish blue) and a small section 
of the bottom of the captive's mantle (blue 
with pale green splotches) . Ace. no. 35.1.25. 

There is another small fragment, possibly 
from this same statue, in the Cairo Museum.''^ 

n. Left hind paw of a blue lion of the 

(75) Livre d'entrie, no. 64303. 

(76) Livre d*entrie, no. 64312. 

(77) J^uier, Neit et Apouit, pp. 6f., pis. iv, v. Sec 
also J^quier, Oudjebten, p. 16, fig. 13; Borchardt, 
ia^'hu-re^, 11, pL 43. 

(78) Naville, Deir el Bahari, iii» p. 90, pis. lxxscv, 
Lxxxvi. See also J^uier, Temples, pi. 56, 5 (a dais of 
Tbut-mose III). 

(79) Winlock, Bulletin, March, 1926, part n, pp. 15 £., 
fig. 16. 



same scale and type as k, I, and m, belonging 
to a statue whose base, if it existed, was a 
separate tile, for the glaze runs over part of 
the underside of the paw. Ace. no. 35.1.26. 

o. Very small piece from under the right 
arm of a blue captive held by a green lion — 
probably part of a second lion and Negro 
statue similar to k. Ace. no. 35.1.27. 

The size, type, and subject of these statues 
make them eminently suitable as newel-post 
motives and appropriate to the ornamenta- 
tion of throne daises. In the statues the same 
types of captive are represented as on the step 
treads and stairway abutments of the daises; 
and the same idea of the subjugation of the 
foreigners to the Egyptian sovereign occurs 
in them as in the other glazed pieces from 
the monuments. The fact that the back of 
each of the extant examples is flat and un- 
glazed indicates that it was intended to be 
engaged against a plane vertical surface - 
presumably the front surface of the newel 
post proper (see fig. 1) . 

Several instances of the use of the lion as 
the principal motive in the decoration of the 
royal throne dais are known to the writer. 
One is the representation of a dais in the 
funerary chapel of Queen Neit of the Sixth 
Dynasty at Sakkareh.'^'' Another is the dais on 
which Hat-shepsut sits while receiving her 
ministers in the well-known scene in the mid- 
dle colonnade of the Eighteenth Dynasty 
temple at Deir el Baljiri.'^® More significant to 
the present discussion than either of these ex- 
amples is the presence of relief figures of 
seated lions on the newel posts of the lower- 
ramp balustrade of the Deir el Babiri temple.''^ 

The lion of the K^antir statues is appar- 
ently not intended as a symbolic representa- 
tion of the king himself but is rather an 
actual lion belonging to Ramesses II and not 
infrequently depicted with him, running 
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along beside the king or attacking the enemy 
captives whom the Pharaoh is in the act of 
slaying.^^ Altogether similar to the glazed 
statues from I^antir^^ is a limestone group 
from Mit Rahineh, dating from the reign of 
Ramesses II, which represents a lion sitting 
upright on its haunches and biting the head 
of an Asiatic captive whom it holds between 
its forepaws. This and other instances of the 
appearance of the king's "pet" lion in the art 
of the Ramesside period are given by Mat- 
mud Effendi Hamza in his account of the 
group of slightly larger but otherwise entirely 
similar glazed statues of lions with captives 
found by the Cairo Museum's expedition at 
KLantir (see above, under k, I, and m).®^ 

Comparable to the K^antir statues are three 
little statuettes in the Metropolitan Museum, 
representing lions in upright positions. Two 
of these, of ivory and faience, respectively, 
are from the Museum's excavations at Lisht 
and date from the Twelfth Dynasty.®* The 
third, of wood,®* is of uncertain provenience 
but probably also belongs to the Twelfth 
Dynasty. It shows a lion sitting upright and 
grasping the head of a foreign captive be- 
tween its extended forepaws — an iconog- 
raphy extremely similar to that of the Rames- 
side statues under discussion. 

B. Rectangular Plaques with 
Figures of Foreigners in Relief — Prob- 
ably from the Walls of Throne Rooms 

(PL. vi) 

p. Rectangular tiles: in one case the width 
is certainly 24.5 cm.; in another case, it ap- 
pears to be 26 cm. The height in one case 
can be restored at 52 cm. The tiles appear to 
have been made up in two halves each, in one 
case the upper half being 23.5 cm. high; an- 
other restored to 26.5 cm. The thickness of 
the tiles varies from 1.25 cm. to 3.5 cm. Each 



tile bears in low relief the figure of a for- 
eigner, seen in side view, standing behind a 
small offering table, with hands raised in the 
attitude of making an oblation. Ground color, 
blue or green; other colors, pale bluish green, 
red, brown, black, and white. 

1 . Fragments of a Negro, dicing left (pL vi^ 
right) . Ace. no. 35.1.28. 

2. Fragments of a Negro, facing right (pi. 
VI, left). Ace. no. 35.1.29. 

3. Fragment of a Negro, facing left. Ace. no. 
35.1.30. 

4. Fragment of a Negro, facing right. Ace. no. 

q. Tiles of the same size as p, depicting 
foreigners other than Negroes. Ground color, 
gray; other colors, yellow, red, green, white, 
and brown. 

1 . Fragment of the lower part of a tile show- 
ing a Syrian (?) facing left, his feet yellow 
and his costume decorated with zigzags. 
Ace. no. 35.1.32. 

2. Fragment with the foot of a red-skinned 
foreigner, facing right in a long, pleated 
white garment and green shoes. Ace. no. 

35-1-33- 

3. The arm and hand of a yellow-skinned 

foreigner, facing right. Ace. no. 35.1.34. 

4. A fragment of the costume of a foreigner, 
feeing left. Ace. no. 35.1.35. 

r. Part of a tile, 20 cm. wide and 2.5 cm. 
thick. A foreigner (Mashwash) facing left. 
The design is closely similar to tiles listed 
under p and q, but on a smaller scale, pro- 
portionate to the smaller dimensions of the 
tile. Ace. no. 35.1.36. 

The upright positions of the figures, the 

(80) Hamza, Annales, 1930, pp. 48-51, figs. 7-11. 

(81) Ibid., pp. 47 f., fig. 6. 

(82) Ibid,, pp. 46-51, figs. 5-11. 

(83) Ace no8. ss. 1.108, 178. Mace, Bulletin, Nov., 
19s 1, part n, p. 18, fig. si. 

(84) Ace no. 31.4.4. Bull, Bulletin, 193s, p. 133, fig. 5. 
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thinness of the panels, and the fact that the 
decoration is in relief all indicate that the 
tiles were intended to be inlaid into solid, 
vertical wall suribces. Their subjects — for- 
eign enemies of Egypt — make it probable 
that they were meant to occupy a position 
near the bottoms of the walls to which they 
were applied. The fact that the foreigners 
depicted on these plaques are in every way 
(type, style, action, accessories, and color 
scheme) no more than standing counterparts 
of the prone and kneeling foreigners on the 
stairway and platform abutments of the 
throne daises (A, III and IV) definitely links 
them with these latter tiles and suggests that 
both groups are from the same rooms in the 
palace, that is, the throne rooms. It is not un- 
likely that the plaques of group B were ar- 
ranged in a continuous frieze along the lower 
part of the rear wall of the throne room, on 
either side of the dais, or even around all the 
walls of the room, the foreigners on either 
side of the axis of the chamber being oriented 
so as to face towards the dais.*^ 

C. Inlay Tiles — Probably from 
Formal Doorways, Windows, and Bal- 
conies 

Figure 3, a scene from the tomb of Pa-ren- 
nofer at el ^Amameh,** depicts Akh-en-Aten, 
accompanied by his queen, distributing re- 
wards from the window or balcony of "royal 
appearances"®'' of one of the palaces in the 
residence city. Attention is drawn to the deco- 
ration of the balustrade and sides of the bal- 
cony and to that of the jambs of the window. 
On the balustrade appear fairly large figures 
of bound foreign prisoners; the balcony side 
pieces carry at their tops the names of the 
Aten and those of the king and at their bot- 
toms clumps of papyrus and rekhyet birds in 
attitudes of adoration; and the jambs and 



lintel ends of the window proper bear the 
names and titles of the king. 

The limestone doorway shown in figure 4®* 
was found in the temple area at Medinet 
Habu, adjacent to the palace of Harnesses 
III.®^ Some of the glazed faience inlays with 
which it was once almost completely deco- 
rated are still in position, and nearly all the 
remaining pieces were recovered in the vicin- 
ity of the doorway itself and, with it, are at 
present in the Cairo Museum.^ In addition 
to the large-scale panels with figures of the 
king at the center of the lintel and of each 
jamb, the doorway once bore at its top the 
names and titles of Ramesses III and on its 
jambs, below the figures of the king, rekhyet 
birds and the now famous panels with bound 
enemy captives — all of inlaid polychrome tile 
work. The great similarity in style and sub- 
ject between the decoration of this doorway 
and that of Akh-en-Aten's window of royal 
appearances can hardly be overlooked; and, 

(85) Giving the impression of rows of foreign vassals 
approaching the throne dais of the king. Cf . Davies, El 
Amama, u, pL xxxvn. 

(86) Ibid,, VI, pL iv. See also ibid,, \i, pis. xix, xxix. 

(87) A large and elaborately decorated window, oc- 
cupying a prominent position in the fa9ade of the 
Egyptian royal palace, sometimes fitted with a balcony, 
whereat the king was accustomed to show himself pub- 
licly upon such occasions as the distribution of royal 
awards, inspections, parades, and the like. See Hdlscher, 
Excavations, pp. 93-28, pis. in, iv, figs. 15-18, Archi- 
tectural Survey, pp. 40^44, figs. 99, 30, 32, and Zeit- 
schrift, 1931, pp. 43-51; Davies, Two Ramesside Tombs, 
pp. 46-48, pi. XXVII, El Amama, vi, pp. 3f., pis. iv, 
XIX, XXIX, and Bulletin, July, 1920, part 11, p. 30, figs. 

3-5- 

(88) Daressy, Annales, 1911, pp. 50 f., pL i. 

(89) Ibid., p. 50. 

(90) Livre d' entree, nos. 27709, 27525, 63261 a, b, e, 
3^399' 36440 A, B, 36441 A, B, c, 36444 c, 36457 A-J, 
41740 D, 12/3/24.2-5, 7-13. Daressy, Annales, 1911, pp. 
49-62, pis. i-iv; WaUis, MacGregor Collection, pp. 28- 
30, fig. 50, and Ceramic Art, p. 17, pi. v, i. Several tiles 
of the same group are in the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston (Rowe, Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, 1908, 
pp. 47-50); and two pieces are in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum (Carnarvon collection, ace nos. 26.7.917, 969). 
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by anal<^ with the doorway, it seems likely 
that the ornament of the ^Ainameh window 
was also of inlaid glazed tiles,"^ a supposition 
to which the great popularity of faience in- 
lays at el ^Amameh" lends considerable 
credence. 

In Holscher's reconstruction of the balcony 



preceding examples combined and applied to 
a structure the restoration of which is based 
to a very great extent on the mortises and 
other indications remaining on the facade of 
the palace.'* It is clear from the drawing that 
Holscher assumed the ornament of the win- 
dow jambs and balcony balustrade to have 



Uavies, El Amama, vi, pi. iv 

FIG. 5. AKH-EN-ATEN'S WINDOW AND BALCONY OP "ROYAL APPEARANCZS" AS DEPICTZD IN THE 
TOMB OF PA-RZN-NOPEK AT TELL EL 'AMAKNEH 



of royal appearances in the "second" palace 
of Ramesses III at Medinet Habu (fig. s)'*^ 
we see elements of the decoration of both the 
(91) The nature of the decoration appearing on rep- 
lesentatioiu of the 'AmSmeh windows and balconiei of 
royal appearances (e.g., fig, 3) suggests tile inlay work. 
The balcony of royal appearances in the palace of Ram- 
esses III at Medinet Habu is known to have been dec- 
orated with glazed tiles. See below, note 95. 



been inlaid, an assumption which the finding 
of fragments of colored tile inlays immedi- 
ately in front of the position of the window 

(9«) GlanviUe, J. E. A., 19S7, p. 53; Woolley, /. E. A., 
1911, p. 80; Frankfort, /. E. A., 1927, pi. u, 1, >, and 
Mural Painting, pi. xv; Petrie, Amama, pp. 8-10, 11, 18, 
pis. VI, xvii-xx; Wallis, Ceramic Art, p. 1, figs. 9-11. 

(93) Zeitsckrifl, 1931, pi. VI (pp. 43-51). 

(94) /bid., pp. 45 1, fig. 1. 
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of royal appearances entirely bears out.*' 

The inlay tiles from the palace of Ramesses 
II at Kantir, immediately to be discussed, 
duplicate exactly most of the elements in the 
decoration of the doorway and the windows 
and balconies of royal appearances described 
above, and it is for this reason that they have 
been grouped together and classed as coming 



Daresay, Annaltt, xi. pi. I 
PIG. 4- UMESTONE DOORWAY WITH INLAID FAIENCE 
DECORATION, FROM MEDlNET HASU 

from formal doorways, windows, and bal- 
conies of that palace. 

I. Fragments of Inlay Tiles in the Form 
OF Bound Foreign Enemies of Egypt (pls. 

VII, VIII, FIGS. 6, 7) 

s-x. Of these tiles seventy-five fragments 
are contained in the collection of the Metro- 
politan Museum and about twenty-five more 
in that of the Egyptian Museum in Cairo." 
The fragments are, for the most part, small 
and come from numerous different tiles, so 
that complete reconstruction of any one of 
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the figures is out of the question; but by us- 
ing all the material available it has been pos- 
sible to restore on paper a type figure, and 
this is shown in figure 6. The captive depicted 
here is a Negro, or Kushite, of which class of 
captive there happen to be more and lai^er 
pieces than of any of the other nationalities 
represented in the fragments. The drawing 
serves, however, as an illustration of all the 
figures of the group, none of which appears 
to have varied in any way from the pose and 
dimensions shown, only the clothes, head 
type, accessories, and color scheme changing 
with each race of foreigner portrayed. The 
captives are represented in upright position, 
standing or walking, their elbows pinioned 
behind their backs, their chests thrown out 
and the upper parts of their bodies bent 
slightly forward in the distortion which re- 
sults from the unnatural posture. 

The figures were all about 58 cm. high, 
with an over-all width of 16 cm. and a thick- 
ness varying between 1.5 and 2 cm. Each 
figure is made in two pieces of tile, one piece 
including the feet and legs of the captive to 
the height of the thighs, the other taking in 
the upper part of the body and the head. The 
edges of the joint between the two parts are 
straight and horizontal. The outline of the 
tile follows closely the outline of the figure, 
the only surfaces not actually parts of the 
figure itself being the solid sections of tile 
between the legs of the captives and th<»e 
filling similar narrow indentations or sup- 
porting fragile projections. The front sur- 
faces of the tiles are modeled and the edges 
are rounded back, and originally the figures 
stood out in relief from the surfaces to which 
they were applied. That the backs of the tiles 

(95) Dareaty, Annales, 1911, pp. 49 f., and Notice ex- 
plicative, pp. 101, 104. 

(96) Hamza, Annales, 1930, p. 51, pi. m. 



were slightly imbedded in this surface is in- 
dicated by the fact that to about three-qiiar- 
ters of a centimeter out from the rear surface 
their edges are carelessly glazed and show 
traces of mortar. The backs themselves, caked 
thick in places with a coarse white lime mor- 
tar, are entirely ung^azed. There are no dowel 
holes in any of the surviving fragments, and 



dividual tilemaker. Altogether similar marks 
appear with great frequency on the backs of 
terracotta molds found by the Cairo Mu- 
seum's expedition at Ii.antlr." There are por- 
tions of hieroglyphs 

(A(0,r3 y-fl^ ) 

written in black ink on the backs of tiles 



HQlscher. Zeitschrifl, ucvii, pi. vi 
FIG. 5. KECONSTKUCnON OF IHE WINDOW AND BALCONV OF "KOYAL APPEAR- 
ANCXS" IN THE PALACE OF RAMESSES UI AT MEOlNET HABU 



it seems certain that they were held in place 
entirely by the mortar. 

A few of the fragments have marks on their 
backs. These are reproduced in figure 7. The 
inverted V was scratched into the unglazed 
rear sur&ce of a fragment of the figure of an 
Asiatic before the firing of the piece and is 
probably the identification mark of an in- 

(97) Ibid., pp. 5S-55, fig. It. 

(98) These inscriptioiu are quite distinct from the in- 
cised marks of the makers, having been painted on the 
bacis of the tiles after they had been fired. They are 
either simple mottoes or wishes, indications of the parts 
erf the palsux to vtdA the tiles were to be applied (as- 



after firing; these may possibly contain the 
name of the building to which the pieces 
were to have been applied.'* They occur only 
on three fragments of figures of Negro cap- 
tives, two of which may be parts of the same 
tile. 

By the head types, the flesh colors, and the 
garments, several races may be recognized. 

sembly marks), or the name of the palace itself. The 
appearance in the remaining inscriptions of the hiero- 
glyphs J , "stable," and ea, "firm, enduring," suggests 
the name of a building. Cf. f J J J . etc., "most stable of 
places" (Gauthier, Dtctionnaire, vi. p. 137); So^n. 
"fortress" (see ibid., m, pp. 36-39). 
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Fragments s in the Metropolitan Museum 
represent captives from among the Negro 
peoples of the countries to the south of Egypt 
and come from at least six individual figures 
feeing left and two or three facing right (e. g. 
ace. nos. 35- 1-37-41; pi- vii, left) . There are 



FIG. 6. RESTORATION OF INLAY TILES IN THE FORM 
OF A BOUND FOREIGN CAPTIVE (C, I, S) 



in addition several unidentifiable scraps. Five 
small pieces, t, are of Libyans, of which the 
figures face both right and left (acc- nos. 
35.1.48-46; pi. vir, right, above). At least five 
more fragments, u> come from figures of Hit- 
tites, likewise facing both right and left (acc. 
nos. 35.1.47-51; pi. VII, right, below)- At least 
eight or ten pieces, v and w, can be identified 
with some certainty as coming from yeUow- 
skinned Mesopotamians and Syrians (e. g. acc. 
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nos. 35.1.52-60; pi. vin, above) , four or more 
of them facing right and at least three facing 
to the left. About a dozen, x, come from red- 
skinned island people (e. g. acc. nos. 35.i.6i- 
66; pi. viir, below). 

The colon are brighter, and the whole 
color tone is lighter than with the tiles of 
groups A and B. The prevailing color is 
white, the details of the garments brown, 
blue, red, yellow, and black, and the flesh 
colors bright yellow, glossy ocher red, and jet 
black. The background surface into which 
the figures were set appears, from traces on 
their edges, to have been cobalt blue. 

The standing posture of the captives and 
the fact that they are in highly modeled relief 
show that they once decorated vertical sur- 
faces. The closest parallels to the figures are 
the tile plaques with bound foreigners from 
palaces of Ramesses III at Medlnet Habu^ 
and Tell el Yehudiyeh-iw" While it is certain 
that the Medlnet Habu plaques were used in 
sets of three on the bases of doorjambs (see 
above, p. 22 and fig. 4), this cannot have 
been the case with the tiles under discussion. 
They are, in the first place, far too big for 
such a use, being twice as large as the largest 
of the three sizes of tiles from Medlnet Habu. 
Moreover, they are not modeled on rectangu- 
lar panels, as is the case with the prisoners 
from both the sites mentioned and with frag- 
ments of another group of captives from 
Kantir itself,*"* but are in freestanding pro- 
file, as if intended to be set into extensive 

(99) Darosy, Annales, igii, pp. 51-62, ph. n-iv; 
Rowe, Museum of Fine Artj Bulletin, 1908, pp. 48 1; 
Wallis, MacGregor Collection, pp. tt~$o, fig. 50, and 
Ceramic Art, p. 17, pi. v, i. 

(100) Lewis. Trans. S. B. A., i88«, p. 179, pi. i: 
Bnigsch, Rec. de Irav., 1886, p. 4, pi. 1, 7; Wallis, Cera- 
mic Art, pp. 17-19, pis. v, 1-4, vi, 1, fig. S9. But see 
Lewis, op. cit., pi. ti; Wallis, op. cit., p. ig, pi. vi, t-j. 

(■01) Hamza, Annates, 1930, pi. m (4th row, jd and 
5 th piet^). 



scenes or groups.^®^ It is suggested that they 
come from the decoration of the fronts of 
balcony balustrades, such as the ones shown 
in figures 3 and 5, to which they are adapted 
in every way — size, subject, posture, and 
other characteristics. 

II. Inlay Tiles with the Names and 
TrrLEs OF Ramesses II (pls. ix, x) 

Of the tiles of this class there are two main 
types: tiles with the hieroglyphs of the in- 
scriptions incrusted, their suribces flush with 
that of the ground; and tiles with the hiero- 
glyphs raised in relief. In both types the glaze 
is bichrome, the background being of one 
color, either light or dark, and the hiero- 
glyphic signs being exclusively in the second 
color, which naturally contrasts sharply with 
that of the ground. There are no examples 
in the Museum's collection of tiles wherein 
the inscriptions are inlaid in materials other 
than glaze, such as have been found at I^antir 
itselfi^s and at Medinet Hsbu}^ and Tell el 
Yehudiyeh,*^*^ nor are there examples of poly- 
chrome inscriptions. All the preserved pieces 
are from vertical inscriptions, some of which 

(10s) See Davies, El Amama, v, frontispiece; Farina, 

pi. CXLI. 

(105) Hamza, Annales, 1930, pp. 40!., 51, pi. n b (in- 
laid hieroglyphs of alabaster). 

(104) Daressy, Annales, 1911, p. 50, pi. i (fig. 4, 
above) (Egyptian Museum, Cairo, Livre d'entrde, nos. 
36443, 36261 c, d); Rowe, Museum of Fine Arts Bulle- 
tin, 1908, p. 49; Metropolitan Museum (Carnarvon col- 
lection), ace no. 26.7.917. Hieroglyphs inlaid in colored 
glass, enamels, bone, ivory, and mother-of-pearl. 

(105) Lewis, Trans. S. B. A,, 1882, pp. 178 f., pis. v, 
i-3» VI, 1; Brugsch, Rec, de trav., 1886, p. 4, pis. 1, 6, 
and n, 10, 11; Wallis, Ceramic Art, p. xiv, fig. 6 (inlaid 
hieroglyphs of colored glass and enamels, bone, ivory, 
and mother-of-pearl). 

(106) Compare the wording of the inscriptions on 
these tiles ("Ramesses II shines like Re^') with that of 
the inscriptions written on the window of royal appear- 
ances in the palace of Ramesses III at Medinet Habu 
("His Majesty appears like Atilm . . .") (Holscher, £x- 
cavations, p. 23, note 2). 



are oriented to read from left to right, others 
from right to left. There can be no doubt 
that all these tiles are inlays from the jambs 
of doors or windows, the size of the pieces 
classed below under y, 1, and the pres- 
ence of part of the word whn, "appear" or 
"shine," on one of them further indicating 
that this particular set is probably from a 
window of royal appearances.^^* The ar- 
rangement of such tiles on the jambs of doors 







FIG. 7. MARKS ON THE BACKS OF 

INLAY TILES IN THE FORM OF 

BOUND FOREIGN CAPTIVES 

SCALE 1:3 

and windows is illustrated in figures 3 to 5. 
y. Tiles with incrusted inscriptions: 

1 . Fragments of rectangular pieces of glazed 
inlay from four vertical columns of in- 
scription, 5.3 and 5.7 cm. wide — two of 
the columns reading from left to right, the 
other two from right to left (pi. dc, above) . 
The tiles of the outer of the two columns 
of each pair are 11 cm. wide and 3 cm. 
thick, the inner half of the front of the 
tile being rebated to a depth of 1.5 cm. 
Only the unrebated outer half of the front 
surface (width 5.3 cm.) is glazed and in- 
scribed. Into the rebate were probably 
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fitted the tiles of the inner columns, plain 
rectangular pieces 5.7 cm, wide and 1.5 
cm. thick, or thin plaques with a border 
or intermediary pattern. 

The background of these tiles is white, 
into which are incrusted the hieroglyphs 
of the titulary of Ramesses II in dark, 
purplish gray glaze. The piece with part 
of the word wbn is slightly narrower than 
the rest (4 cm. wide), the hieroglyphs be- 
ing correspondingly smaller in scale. 

A tentative reconstruction of the com- 
plete inscription, parts of which are pre- 
served on all the fragments of tiles of this 
special dass, is as follows: 






^37 
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Mi 
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"Shines the Good God, Smiter of ^^'^ 

the Lord of the Two Lands, the Lord of 
Rites, User-ma^et-Re^ (Sotep-en-Re^ , the 
Son of Re^, Ra^ (-mese-se) Mry-Amun, like 
Re^ forev(er) ." Ace. nos. 35.1-67-77. 
2. Fragments of rectangular tiles, from 1.75 
to 2.5 cm. thick, bearing on their glazed 
front surfaces parts of vertical columns of 
inscription, the column being 7 cm. wide 
(pi. DC, below) . The lengths and widths 
of the individual tiles cannot be deter- 
mined from the few existing fragments, 
but it is clear that parts of at least two col- 
umns of inscription were contained on 
one tile. The ground glaze is dark mauve, 
the incrusted hieroglyphs a very pale 
green, verging on white. . 

The tiles appear to have been used to 
decorate sections of the palace assigned to 
the family of the king; for one of the larger 
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fragments carries the title sit Nswt, 
"king's daughter," and another bears the 
words ^r f^ps- [/] , perhaps part of the name 
of a prince of the royal line.^^ One of the 
pieces of this type has a dowel hole run- 
ning through it at a slight slant, and all 
show traces of mortar on their backs and 
sides. Ace. nos. 35.1.78, 79. 
Fragment of a similar tile (pi. ix, below) , 
with part of the praenomen of Ramesses 
II, wsT-mi^'t-r^ stp-n-r^ (the cartouche hav- 
ing been originally about 6 cm. wide), in- 
crusted in white on a blue ground. Ace. 
no. 35.1.80. 

Fragment of a glazed plaque in the form 
of the cartouche containing the nomen of 
Ramesses II (pi. ix, below) . Only the 
lower half of the cartouche, with the signs 
. • .ms-sw, remains. The ground glaze is 
bright yellow; the incrusted hieroglyphs 
and border, blue. Thickness, 2 cm.; width, 
7.5 cm. Ace. no. 35.1.81. 
z. Tiles with inscriptions in relief: 
Fragment of a glazed plaque in the form 
of the cartouche containing the nomen of 
Ramesses II (pi. ix, below) . Only the up- 
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per part of the name is preserved 

The rim of the cartouche and the hiero- 
glyphic signs are in relief, white on a dark 
mauve-gray ground. Thickness, 1 cm.; orig- 
inal width, 6 cm. 
An inverted V, similar to the mark on 

(107) Restore "the Nine Bows/' or the name of some 
foreign country. Cf. the epithet byy rinw, "smiter of 
Retenu/' applied to Ramesses II in his temple at Abu 
Simbel (Lepsius, in, pi. i8€). 

(108) Prominent among the sons of Ramesses n are 
the princes Amen-bir-khepsh-ef (Gauthier, Livre des 
rois. III, pp. 80 f.) and Mentu-bir-l^epsh-ef (ibid., pp. 
90 f., 4«o). The name and titles of a hereditary prince, 
royal scribe, and chief commander of the troops Setb- 
bir-khepsh-ef was seen by Petrie (Nebesheh and Defen- 
neh, p. 45) on a monument of Ramesses II at l^tir 
(Hamza, AnndUs, 1930, p. 33). 



the prisoner tile discussed above (p. 25) 
was scratched on the unglazed back of the 
piece prior to its firing. Ace. no. 35.1.82. 

2. Fragments of tile with parts of the titulary 
of Ramesses II in relief (one in pL ix, be- 
low) . Preserved are parts of the title and 
name, "the King of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, User-ma^et-Re^ Sotep-en-Re^." The 
borders of the column, the outlines of the 
cartouche, and the hieroglyphic signs are 
in relief. Thickness, 1.5 cm.; width of col- 
umn, 9 cm. Colors: hieroglyphs, borders, 
etc., green; ground, purplish maroon. Ace. 
no. 35.1.83. 

3. Fragment of a rectangular plaque with the 
nomen cartouche of Ramesses II enclosed 
between vertical border lines (pi. ix, be- 
low) . Thickness, 1 .5 cm. Hieroglyphs, 
borders, etc. in relief. Colors: white on a 
dark mauve-gray ground. Ace. no. 35.1.84. 

4. Fragment of a similar tile, also with a sec- 
tion of the nomen of Ramesses II (pi. dc, 
below). Slightly wider than 3. The hiero- 
glyphs, borders, etc., are gray, on a green- 
ish white ground. Ace. no. 35.1.85. 

5. Fragments of large rectangular tiles, from 
1.25 to 2 cm. thick, with clumps of sedge 
and papyrus plants and sections of the titu- 
lary of Ramesses II in relief (pi. x, above) . 
The vertical inscriptions from which the 
pieces come are on a much larger scale than 
any of those discussed above, and are prob- 
ably from the jambs of some of the prin- 
cipal doorways of the palace. The width 
of the columns is from 13.5 to 14 cm., the 

009) ;^^^ 

(110) So in the doorway inscriptions of Setby I in the 
Louvre (Hamza, Annales, 1930, pp. 41 £.). See also ibid,, 
p. 51, pi. in D. 

(ill) Ibid., pp. 40 f., 51, pL n b. 

(112) Ibid,, pp. 4S» 51, pi. n a. 

(113) Lepsius, n, pi. s f; Petrie, History, p. 42. 

(114) Mace, Bulletin, 1921, pp. 18 £. Metropolitan 
Museum Expedition negative nos. L20-2 1.471, 505, 507. 



height of the individual tiles 12 cm. The 
ground color in the case of the pieces with 
the clumps of plants is dark blue, bright 
blue, greenish blue, or maroon, the plants 
themselves being white or pale green. 

The only remaining fragment of in- 
scription proper preserved in the Mu- 
seum's collection is white on a blue ground 

and carries parts of the hieroglyphs ^ ^ » 

undoubtedly a portion of the Horus name 
of Ramesses 11.^^* The panels with the 
clumps of sedge and papyrus, emblems of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, respectively, are 
from the bottoms of the columns of in- 
scription—in which position the motive 
is common all over Egypt (see fig. 3), 
especially so in doorjamb inscriptions from 
I{.antir.^^^ Ace. nos. 35.1.87-93. 

The blue tiles with relief inscriptions 
in white glaze are probably imitations of 
the more elaborate panels with inlaid 
hieroglyphs of alabaster, of which numer- 
ous fragments from I{.antir, belonging to 
the reign of Ramesses II, are preserved in 
the Cairo Museum.^^* 
The Cairo Museum's collection of tiles 
from ^antir includes examples of all the 
types discussed above (C, II) , the majority 
of them having been found on the site in the 
course of that museum's excavations there.^" 
Doorway and window tiles with royal 
names and titles are known from almost every 
period of Egyptian history. The names of 
King Djoser of the Third Dynasty were in- 
laid in tiles on the doorway between two 
decorated chambers in the step pyramid at 
Sakkareh.^^* Bichrome inlay tiles with the 
titulary of King Khen-djer of the Thirteenth 
Dynasty were found by the Metropolitan 
Museum's expedition at Lisht.^^* Tiles with 
the names and titles of Setby I in relief — 
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comprising the almost complete decoration 
of one or more great doorways — were un- 
earthed by native diggers at I^Lantir and are 
at present in the Louvre,^^^ Fragments of 
smaUer tiles from I^antir with the names of 
the same king incrusted on them are pre- 
served in both the Cairo^^® and the Metro- 
politan^^*^ Museum. "Inscriptions inlaid with 
faience" adorned a large doorway in the 
palace of Mer-en-Ptalj at Memphis.^^^ A 
glazed inlay plaque with the cartouche of 
Setby II (probably from Karnak) , in gray 
incrusted on a white ground, is in the posses- 
sion of the Metropolitan Museum (Carnar- 
von collection) .^^^ Inlaid doorway tiles of 
various materials, with the titulary of Ram- 
esses III, have been found at both Medinet 
Habui2o and TeU el Yehudiyeh-^^i 

III. Faience Headdress Pieces from Fig- 
ures OF THE King in Applied Relief (pl. 
X, below) 

aa. Aa, i and z (ace. nos. 35.1.94, 95), are 
pieces of faience appliqu^ in the form of a 
type of headdress, or wig, very commonly 
worn by kings and princes of the Ramesside 
period.^^^ Except for parts hanging down 
over the ears of the wearer to the level of the 
throat, the wig was short. It was composed of 
innumerable long, fine twists of hair, hang- 
ing straight down from the crown of the 
head and arranged in one or more layers. 

The fronts of the pieces under considera- 
tion are modeled in relief in great detail, the 
backs being flat and pierced with a dowel 
hole for attachment. As the back edge of the 
part of the wig which fitted against the face 
of the figure is rebated, it must have over- 
lapped the face piece all along the line of 
juncture. The faces of the figures to which 
these wigs belonged were probably of some 
material other than faience. In a head of 



Ramesses III in applied relief from Medinet 
Habu (fig. 8) ^^ equipped with a faience wig 
similar to those under discussion, the face is 
of glass, as were also the other exposed flesh 
parts of the body. In examples of the same 
type of head found at el ^Amameh, the face 
piece is frequently of some fine hard stone.*^ 
On both the wig tiles from I^antir the glaze 
is blue, as is the case with the pieces from 
Medinet Habu just cited. 

The fragments are 2.5 cm. thick, 10 cm. 
wide, and 12 and 10.5 cm. high, respectively, 
the latter dimensions indicating that they are 
from figures about half life size. 

hh. Fragment hh (ace. no. 35.1.96), 15.5 
by 10.5 by 3 cm., is from a slightly larger 
head, the face in this case being modeled in 
red faience in one piece with the wig. The 
latter is of more elaborate type than the ones 
described above, being made up of fine, 
kinky strands of hair and short, overlapping 
curls, dressed in intricate fashion. Faint 
traces of greenish blue glaze remain on the 
surfaces of the wig. The body material of 
this piece is finer grained, more compact, and 
heavier than that of most of the other tiles in 
the collection, closely resembling discolored 
limestone. 

In view of the probable original uses of the 
other tiles of this group, it is tempting to sug- 
gest that the figures of the king from which 

(115) Hamza, Annales, 1930, pp. 41 f. 

(116) Hamza, Annales, 1930, pp. 41 f. 

(117) See above, note 9. 

(118) Fisher, Museum Journal, 1917* p. si 6. 

(119) Ace no. 96.7.918. 
(180) See above, note 104. 
(isi) See above, note 105. 

(122) See, for example, Winlock, Bas-Reliefs, pis. i, 
VI, xi; Gardiner, /. E. A., 1920, pl. xii, facing p. 102. 

(123) Rowe, Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, 1908, pp. 
47, 49. See also Daressy, Annales, 1911, p. 51, pl. n a. 

(124) Peet-Woolley, pl. xxxv, 1, 2; WooUey, /. E. A., 

1922, pl. XIV. 
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the wig fragments come were those set into 
the large panels at the centers of the lintels 
and jambs of doorways or window frames 
(see figs. 4, 5) . This, however, can only have 
been possible if we assume the jambs and 
lintels in question to have been of massive 
proportions, the scale of the wigs showing 
that the figures to which they belonged were 
considerably larger than those appearing on 
the relatively small architectural elements in 
the illustrations cited. 



usually in friezes on the bases of statues or 
sphinxes,"' on the floors and sides of throne 
daises,*^* etc., and, above all, in panels near 
the bottoms of window- and doorjambs. 
When employed on the last, the rekhyets 
(three in a row) occupy a panel beneath that 
containing the figure of the king and between 
it and the plaques with bound foreign cap- 



IV. Fragments of Inlay Tiles in the 
Forms of Rekhyet Birds and Nb Signs (pl. 
XI, above) 

The hieroglyph -^^ (r^) represents a lap- 
wing (Vanellus cn'sfafui)"" and is used as 
both a phonogram and an ideogram in the 
word rf^y-t, meaning "people," "common 
people" (frequendy used of the people of 
Egypt) , also "peoples (of the world) ," and 
even "enemy peoples."^^* In the New King- 
dom human arms and hands, raised in the 
attitude of adoration, are added to the fronts 
of the birds, and they come to mean "people 
adoring" — either the king or a god. When 
used decoratively, as it frequendy is, the sign 
is mounted upon the basket sign ^:z7 (nb, 
meaning "all") , the resulting monogram rep- 
resenting "all the peoples of the world in the 
attitude of adoration" (see fig. g). The motive 
is used very widely on Egyptian monuments, 

(115) Gardiner, Grammar, p. 460, s^ni G sj, 24. 

(iiQ £nnaa<^rapow, n, pp. 447 f. 

{i<7) Firth, Annates, i9s6, p. 99, pl. i. Rekhyet birds 
appear on the front of the base of a granite sphinx from 
the temple of IJat-shepsflt at Deir el Babri and on the 
■ides of the bases of the sandstone sphinxes which lined 
the causeway to the temple (Winlock, Bulletin, Dec, 
igi8, sect. 11, p. 17, and Nov., 1919, sect, n, p. ■■). 

(it8) Fisher, Muieum Journal, 1917, p. si8, fig. St; 
Davies-Gardiner, pis. iv, xx, xxn. 

(1S9) Cf. Davies, Bulletin, July, igio, part n, fig. 5 
(p. 16), and p. 30; SdiSfer, Jakrbuck, 1916, %. ti (p. 
41)- 



FIG. 8. HEAD OF RAMESSES III IN APPLIED 

REUEF (FACE, CLASS; HEADDRESS, FAIENCE) 

FROM HIS PALACE AT MEDlNET HABU 

lives at the extreme bases of the jambs (figs. 
4, 5, see also fig. 3) .**" It is from such panels 
that a few small fragments cc probably come. 

cc. The pieces are of two types: (1) a frag- 
ment (that with the head and hand of the 
rekhyet) of a rectangular plaque (1.3 cm. 
thick) with the figure of the bird, and prob- 
ably the nb sign, in relief on its glazed front 
surface (ace. no. 35.1.97) ; and (2) fragments 
of separate inlay pieces (1 cm. thick) in the 
forms of the bird and of the nb sign, respec- 
tively (ace. nos. 35.1.98-ioa) . The latter are 
of a more fine-grained and compact Btience 
than most of the tiles hitherto dealt with. 

The outlines of the pieces cc («) follow ex- 
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acdy those of the forms which they represent. 
It is probable that the spaces around the two 
signs were filled with a mosaic of specially 
shaped pieces of faience, filling out the design 
to form rectangular plaques (see fig. 9). The 
surfaces of the extant pieces are worked in 
low relief, the various colors of glaze being 
incrusted (note especially the colored squares 
on the nb s^ns, some of which have hdlen 
out) . The birds are blue, with brown, black, 
and white markings, the pinion, feathers of 
the wings and the raised arms being yellow. 



Dareuy, Anrutks, igii, pi. II b 

FIG. 9. TILE WITH "RSKHVCT" BIRDS FROM THE PA1.ACE 



OF RAMESSES 



:i AT medInbt £ 



The nb signs are white, with red and blue 
checks. 

The ground color of the plaque with the 
design in relief (type 1) is gray. The rear sur- 
faces of some of the inlay pieces (type s) 
bear the impression of coarse cloth, against 
which they were probably backed before be- 
ing hardened by firing. 

Similar foience panels have been found in 
the ruins of the palaces of Harnesses III at 
Medlnet Habu (see fig. g)*" and Tell el 
Yehudlyeh.^'^ The I^antu- plaques, when 

(130) Dareuy, Annates, 1911, p. 51, pL n b; Rowe, 
Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, 1908, p. 49. 

(131) Bntgtch, Rec. de trav., 1886, p. 4, pL n, 9; 
Lewii, Trans. S. B. A., i88i. p. 179, pi, v, 7; Wallii, 
Ceramic Art, pp. 18 1., figs. 30-32. 

(13s) A few (mall tragmentt of similar plaques from 
S^t!r are in the ^yptian Museum, Cairo {Lrvre 
tPentrie, nos. 64146--64148, 6473*). 

(133) Dareasy, Annales. 1911, pp. 51-63, pb. n-iv; 
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complete, were somewhat larger than these 
examples, the square containing the rekhyet 
and nb signs measuring about 17 cm. on a 

side.i"" 

V. Fragment of a Small Rectangular 
Tile Bearing the Figure of a Bound For- 
eign Captive in Low Relief (pl. xi, below) 

dd. Fragment dd (ace. no. 35.1. 103) rep- 
resents the only example of its particular type 
preserved in the Museum's collection of tiles 
from I{.antlr. It is part of a small, thin, rec- 
tangular plaque (i.s cm. thick and, when 
complete, about 9.5 cm. wide), with the fig- 
ure of a bound foreign enemy of Egypt in 
relief on its glazed front surface. It clearly be- 
longs to the class of prisoner tiles so well rep- 
resented at Medlnet Habu (see fig. 10),"" 
fragments of which have also been found at 
Tell el Yehudlyeh,^'* and unquestionably is 
one of several once used to decorate the bot- 
toms of window- or doorjambs (see figs. 4, 5) . 
The type appears to have been infrequent at 
Kantir, one fragment from each of only two 
other examples having been recovered from 
there thus far.*" Probably the special form 
and use of this class of tile did not teach fidl 
popularity until the reign of Ramesses III. 

The captive depicted is a Semite, in stand- 
ing or hanging posture, being right, the fore- 
arm passing upward across the chest (prob- 
ably pinioned either at the wrist or elbow) , 
the torso bent slightly forward at the waist. 
He wears a richly embroidered white robe, 
with brown, yellow, and black de(X)ration. 

Rowe, Museum of Fine ArU Bulletin, 1908, pp. 48-50; 
Wallis, MacGregor Collection, 1898, pp. (8-30, fig. 50, 
and Ceramic Art, p. 17, pL v, 1 (= Daresay, Annales, 
1911, pl. IV, 14). 

(■34) Brugsdi, Rec. de trao., 1886, pL i, 7; Lewis, 
Trans. S. B. A., 1881, p. 179. pl. i; Wallis, Ceramic Art, 
pp. 17-19. pis. V, t-4. VI, 1. 

('35) Hamza, Annales, 1930, p. 51, pL m, 4lh row, 3d 
and 5tli piece*. 



The line descending in front of the figure is 
pan of a rope or plant stem, which was prob- 
ably tied about the prisoner's neck.. 

On the unglazed back of the fragment 
there is preserved a small part of the top of a 
hieratic inscription written in black ink. 

The foreigners appearing on the tiles and 
statues of group A and the tiles of groups B 
and C are represented in considerable detail 
and probably with more care than the aver- 
age run of portrayals of foreign types by 
Egyptian artists. Unfortunately, the general 
standard of accuracy and consistency in such 
ancient "racial portraits" is seldom so high 
as to make the identifications of the types 
matters of certainty, even when labels accom- 
pany the figures of foreigners represented. 
There can be no doubt that in many instances 
the Egyptian sculptor or painter had only a 
vague idea of the exact physical characteris- 
tics of the foreigner he was portraying and a 
scarcely more accurate conception of the de- 
tails of his clothes and accessories, and that, 
by the Nineteenth Dynasty, the names of cer- 
tain peoples, once used in connection with 
closely defined tribes or nations, had been ex- 
tended to include whole groups of neighbor- 
ing outlanders not originally covered by the 
name in question. In the group of monu- 
ments under discussion the problem is com- 
plicated by the fact that only one foreigner 
(the Kushite of statue k) is inscribed with 
his nationality and that the types must be al- 
most all identified by comparing them with 
labeled or tentatively identified examples 
from other sites. An additional difiiculty is 
the extremely fragmentary state of many of 
the foreigner tiles, some of which are repre- 
sented by one or two small pieces only. In 
the following descriptions the identifications 
of the types are, therefore, offered merely as 



suggestions and are in many cases, as the 
writer is well aware, open to question. 

Kushites (statues k, o; tiles b, h, i and s, p, s) 
The Egyptian kil or kly, biblical "Kush," 
was a name originally applied to a part of 
Nubia, but in later times it came to include 
all of Nubia, the Sudan, and Ethiopia — in 



fic. lo. rbctangulak tiles 
with bound foreign cap- 
tives in relief, from the 
palace of ramesses hi at 
medInet HABU 

foct, all the African countries south of 
Egypt.*"* In the Nineteenth Dynasty its in- 
habitants typified the southern enemies or 
vassals of the Pharaoh as opposed to the 
"northerners," in whom are included all the 
other foreign types represented on contem- 
porary monuments. This explains the com- 
posite quality of the type as represented on 
the Kantir glazes. The heavy-featured, thick- 
lipped l^cial type,*"^ with jet black skin, is 

(136) Gauthier, Dictiontuure, v, pp. 193 [. 

(137) Davio, Bulletin, Dec, 1914, part n, pp. 451., 
49 f- 
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that of the pure Negro races of the Sudan 
and Central Africa; but the clothes are those 
worn by the semi-Egyptianized princes of 
Lowef Nubia.^^® The basis of the costume is 
a long robe of the kind affected in the New 
Kingdom by the Egyptians themselves, of 
light linen, intricately pleated, with short, 
flaring sleeves and a flounce below the waist 
line in front. Over this are worn the more 
typically Nubian items of attire: the broad, 
elaborately embroidered sash draped over 
one shoulder, passed diagonally across the 
chest, and wrapped once around the waist, 
with its lower ends hanging down before and 
behind the legs of the wearer; and the colored 
loincloth, passed around the buttocks and 
tied in front under the sash, its pointed ends 
pendent. The skull is covered by a short hair 
wig or cap, into which is stuck an ostrich 
feather. Heavy earrings complete the ensem- 
ble, which is occasionally augmented by a 
wide collar embroidered with a pattern simi- 
lar to that on the sash. 

Libyans (statue m; tiles a,f,i, g,$, h,^, t) 

Their physical characteristics and coloring 
mark all the captives of this class represented 
on the I{.antir tiles as belonging racially to 
the Teme^^u Libyans — a light-skinned peo- 
ple with long blond hair, who at an early pe- 
riod entered Egypt from the north (possibly 
from Europe) and settled in the west oppo- 
site the Delta.^^® As early as the Sixth Dynasty 
they had intermingled with the Tehenu 
Libyans, brown-skinned Hamites with curly 
black hair; and, by the Nineteenth Dynasty, 
it is doubtful if, in general, any real distinc- 
tion was made between the two nations on 
Egyptian monuments and whether they were 
not both represented alternatively, accord- 
ing to the whim of the artist, and thought of 
merely as "Libyans." Certainly there is no 



very clear differentiation made between the 
garments and accessories of the two races, 
though it appears that the use of feathers in 
the hair is more common with the Te]jienu 
than with the Teme^u. 

The skin of the Libyans depicted on our 
tiles is bright yellow, and their long fair hair 
is worn streaming down the back. Wavy tat- 
too marks appear here and there on the legs 
and arms of the figures. Some of the men 
wear the long, piebald mantle (bull's hide?) 
fastened over one shoulder — the other arm 
and shoulder bare — and open down the 
front (statue m; tiles a, f, i , t) , and others 
are clad only in a wide girdle with a semicir- 
cular pouch (?) and two bands (of web- 
bing?) crossed over their backs and chests 
(tile h, 3). All wear the pudendal sheath.^*® 

Hittites (tiles f,z, g,i, u) 

A non-Semitic nation, whose home was the 
uplands of Asia Minor, the Kheta (hti) , or 
Hittites,^*^ had, in the last half of the second 
millennium B.C., pressed down into Syria, 
adopted some of the fashions prevalent there, 
and come into contact — of ten violent con- 
tact — with the Egyptian overlords of the re- 
gion. Following several inconclusive battles 
against the Hittites and their Syrian allies, 
the Ramesside kings of Egypt came to regard 
them, quite rightly, as their arch enemies in 
Asia. For this reason it is not surprising that 
on the throne daises of Ramesses II it is the 
Hittite who is selected to represent the Asiatic 
foes of Egypt. The type as shown on the IJ^an- 
tir tile fragments varies to some extent from 
other and nearly contemporary portraits of 
so-called Hittites but displays the main char- 

(138) Davies-Gardiner, pis. xxvn-xxix. 
(*39) Gauthier, Dictionnaire, vi, pp. 75f.; Bordiardt, 
Saf'hu-rg^, II, pp. 11-13. 

(140) Bordiardt, iai-hu-re^, n, pi. i; Carter, n, pis. 
xvii-xx. 

(141) Gaudiier, Dictionnaire, tv, pp. 188 f. 
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acteristics generally accepted as typical of the 
nation, namely: the prominent, hooked nose, 
seen on modem Armenians and not in origin 
a Semitic feature; the thick, protruding lips; 
the slightly receding chin; and the long, 
straight black hair, flowing down the back.^*^ 
The foreigner of tile g, i is beardless, but the 
man appearing on tile f,2 wears a short beard 
and a thin moustache — both types being 
found on contemporary representations of 
Hittites.^** The fillet which the figure of tile 
f,2 has bound around his forehead at the base 
of the hair is perhaps a simplification of the 
skullcap shown on portraits of the men of 
this nation appearing on other monuments.^** 
The garment worn by the Hittites of the 
K^antir tiles is apparently a variation of the 
Syrian mantle, fitted with long, tight sleeves***^ 
and bearing sections of colored embroidery 
on the forearms, the borders, and other 
places. The mantle was probably of some 
woolen material suited to the rigors of the 
North Syrian and Anatolian climate; but the 
Ramesside artist, influenced by the contem- 
porary Egyptian customs in dress, has repre- 

(142) Davies, Bulletin, Nov., 1929, sect. 11, pp. jdf., 
and Bulletin, Dec, 1930, sect. 11, pp. 29 ff.; Meyer, pis. 
I, n; Petrie, Racial Types, nos. 13-15, 4^51, 55, 57-58, 
76-77, 145-145, 254-261, etc; Cambridge Ancient His- 
tory, plate volume i, p. 153 e; Lepsius, m, pis. 158, 160, 
164, 165; Naville, Ditails de quelques temples, pis. xi- 
xx; Daressy, Annales, 1911, p. 53, pi. 11, 1; Rowe, 
Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin, 1908, p. 48. 

(143) Petrie, Racial Types, nos. 246-251; Naville, 
Ditails de quelques temples, pis. xi-xx; Daressy, Annales, 
1911, p. 53, pi. II, 1; Rowe, Museum of Fine Arts Bul- 
letin, 1908, p. 48. 

(144) Davies, Bulletin, Nov., 1929, sect 11, p. 39; 
Petrie, Racial Types, nos. 52-54, 58, 156; Meyer, fig. 31. 

(145) Davies, Bulletin, Nov., 1929, sect. 11; Naville, 
Ditaib de quelques temples, pis. xi-xx. 

(146) Gauthier, Dictionnaire, v, p. 6; Davies, Bulletin, 
Nov., 1929, sect. II, p. 38, fig. 2. 

(147) Gauthier, Dictionnaire, in, p. 96; Davies, Bul- 
letin, Nov., 1929, sect II, p. 38, fig. 2. 

(148) Davies, Bulletin, Nov., 1929, sect n, p. 38, fig. 2. 

(149) Ibid, See also the man of Singar in figure 3. 



sented it as if it were made, for the most part, 
of white pleated linen. The habit of using as 
a basis for the costume of a foreigner the 
usual linen robe of the Egyptian we have al* 
ready seen in the figures of the Kushites dis- 
cussed above, and, with the exception of the 
Libyan and Mesopotamian peoples, it ap- 
pears in all the representations of foreigners 
preserved on the I$Lantir tile fragments. 

The flesh color of the Hittites depicted on 
these fragments is yellow or cream, their hair 
and beards being black or brownish black. 
Their garments are white, with blue, brown, 
and black decoration. 

Mesopotamians (tiles v) 

Included in this category are the people of 
Singar (sngir), the biblical Shin^ar, or Baby- 
lonia, at the eastern edge of the Egyptian Em- 
pire, ^^® and those of the Naharin (nhm) , or 
Mitanni, situated on the upper Euphrates, 
the name being extended to include also the 
northern frontier of Syria.^*'' Little diflEeren- 
tiation is made between the two nations in the 
portraits preserved of them on Egyptian mon- 
uments**®; and it is probable that in the tile 
fragments v we have examples of both. 

The skin of these foreigners is yellow, their 
hair and beards long, full, and black. The 
nose is either short and retrouss^ (in the case 
of the Naharin) or long and straight (in the 
case of the Singar) M^ In two of the fragments 
of heads preserved the men wear small, net- 
work skullcaps (blue and yellow). The fig- 
ures are swathed from neck to ankles in richly 
decorated garments: a long, tight-fitting man- 
tle with long, tight sleeves, over which are 
worn a short cape and a skirt made up of a wide 
band of material wrapped spirally around the 
thighs and legs and held in place by an elab- 
orate girdle. The borders of the cape and 
skirt are heavily fringed, and the whole cos- 
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tume is covered with embroidery. The gar- 
ments are white with blue, red, brown, yel- 
low, and black decoration, consisting of hori- 
zontal zigzag bands, rows of lozenges, bands 
of checks, conventionalized flowers, disks sur- 
rounded by dots, and, at the throat, a large 
cross with equal arms.^^ 

Syrians (tiles q, w, dd) 

The Semitic races of the interior of north- 
em and central Syria in the time of the 
Ramessides comprised a large number of 
tribes, noteworthy among which were the 
Retenu (rtnw) , the Amorites (imr) , and the 
mountaineers of Lebanon. The skin color of 
all these nations, as shown in ancient Egyp- 
tian portraits of them, is almost universally 
yellow; but their facial types and their gar- 
ments vary a good deal, the latter including 
the short kilt, the long, fringed mantle, and 
the spiraled skirt and cape also affected by 
the Mesopotamian peoples. 

The fragments of tiles from I^antir which 
may be tentatively identified as being parts 
of the figures of Syrians are, unfortunately, 
few in number and small in size. The figure 
of fragment dd (pi. xi, below) is probably an 
Amorite, since the costume coincides closely 
with those of figures so identified on the Medi- 
net Habu tiles.^*^^ Especially characteristic is 
the girdle with the fringed end looped over 
in a semicircle and tucked into the top of the 
band. Similar in style is the garment worn by 
the figure of tile q,i (not illustrated) —a 
long, fringed mantle of white with gray and 
blue zigzag ornament, hanging low over the 
advanced foot of the man (flesh, yellow) . A 

(150) The cross with equal arms appears with great 
frequency in the costumes of Asiatics. See Daressy, An- 
nales, 1911, p. 54, pi. 11, 3. 

(151) Daressy, Annales, 1911, pp. 53 f., pi. n, s; Rowe, 
Mttseum of Fine Arts Bulletin, 1908, p. 48. 

(152) Daressy, Annales, 1911, p. 55, pi. m, 5. 
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small fragment with a raised arm (9,3) , dad 
in a tight-fitting gray and white sleeve and hav- 
ing a yellow hand, may also belong to the fig- 
ure of a Syrian. Finally, in the group of tile 
fragments labeled w there is a piece with part 
of the torso of a foreigner wearing a heavily 
embroidered skirt, paneled in black and 
white and supported by a black and white 
checked belt (not illustrated). This frag- 
ment, in both the form of the garment and 
the unusual color scheme, parallels closely a 
tile from Medinet Habu, bearing the com- 
plete figure of a foreigner, whom Daressy 
has been able to identify as a man from the 
mountains of Lebanon.^^^ 

In view of the sparsity and minute size of 
the fragments of the last three divisions of 
foreigners (Mesopotamians, Syrians, and Sea 
Peoples), the lack of headpieces, and the fact 
that there appears to have been actually a 
certain amount of overlapping of garment 
types among the three groups, it would be 
unwise to press the individual identifications 
too closely. It is, indeed, more than possible 
that some of our "Syrians" may have been 
men from farther east, and that fragments 
called parts of "Sea Peoples" may have be- 
longed to inlanders. 

Sea Peoples (tiles q,2; r; x) 

A long array of almost exclusively non- 
Semitic northerners, the "Peoples of the Sea," 
included, in the period of the Egyptian New 
Kingdom, the nations inhabiting the coasts of 
Syria and Asia Minor and the islands and lit- 
torals of the Aegean and of the eastern end 
of the Mediterranean: Cretans, Cyrenaics, 
Cilicians, Pisidians, Lydians, Philistines, etc. 

Represented on Egyptian monuments as 
yellow or red skinned, nearly all of these peo- 
ples display in common one distinguishing 
feature of costume: a short, tight-fitting kilt 



decorated with large, rectangular panels or 
wide, horizontal bands of color, often contain- 
ing elaborate designs. The line of the bottom 
of the kilt curves down, from either side, to 
a point in the center of the front, and from 
this point dangle tasseled cords — probably 
the ends of lacings with which the fringed 
and bordered edges of the kilt were bound 
together.^** The kilt appears either alone*** 
or, as in the case of the peoples represented 
on the fragments of tile from I^antir, worn 
over a long robe extending to the ankles, 
pleated and often decorated with friezes of 
embroidery.**^* The ensemble occurs on a tile 
fragment of class r (not illustrated). The 
robe here is white with dark brown pleat lines 
and a brown and red border at its bottom 
edge. At the top of the fragment appears the 
curved hem of the kilt, with its characteristic 
point and tassels (dark brown) . Fragments x 
(pi. VIII, below) show the elaborate paneling 
on this type of kilt. In one fragment the kilt 
is paneled in dark bluish gray and white, the 
white rectangles containing the figure of an 
ibex, or goat, and formal floral designs in 
bluish gray. In another piece the panels are 
blue, red, and white, the border patterns and 
fringes dark brown and black. 

In the same illustration appear fragments 
from other parts of probably similar for- 
eigners. The fragments of exposed forearms, 
ankles, and feet are a glossy ocher red — a 
flesh color confined on the Medinet Habu 
plaques to the Tursha (twrsi) and the Shar- 
dana (srdn) , men of Tarsus in Cilicia and 
of Sardinia, respectively.*** The medallion, 
in the form of a rosette, is worn suspended 
on a chain from the neck by Puleset (pwrst) , 
or Philistines, as depicted on the Medinet 
Habu tiles and other Egyptian monuments.**^ 

Tile fragments r and q,2 (not illustrated) 
bear parts of the figures of "northerners," 



who are probably to be identified as Mash- 
wash (mswS), or Cyrenaic*** (often classed 
among the Libyans of whom they were a 
branch), and a man of the Keftiu (kftyu) , or 
Cretan,**® respectively. The former, yellow- 
skinned, with short black hair, wears a white 
robe with elbow-length sleeves, decorated 
with thin, wavy, brown lines, and over this a 
mantle similar to the Libyan type, except that 
it is wrapped one and a half times around the 
body before being fastened over the right 
shoulder. The mantle, the top of which 
passes under the left arm of the wearer, is 
adorned with horizontal, wavy bands of blue, 
gray, and red, and carries elaborate borders 
of blue and red squares. Of the man iden- 
tified as a Cretan (q,2) only one foot and 
ankle and the bottom of a long, white, box- 
pleated robe is preserved. The long robe is 
probably a Ramesside addition**^ to the reg- 
ular Cretan costume as represented in the 
Eighteenth Dynasty.*** The skin of the man 
is red, and on his foot he wears a soft green 
shoe, or sock — a distinctly Helladic item of 
attire, appearing, in slightly modified form, 
on figures of Keftiu shown in the tomb of 
Men-kheper-Re^-sonbe at Thebes,**^ and, so 

(»53) ^^id., pp. 58-^, pi. IV, 15-15; Wallis, Ceramic 
Art, p. 19, pi. VI. 

(154) Davies, Bulletin, Dec, 19x4, part 11, pp. 4^L, 
fig. 1, and Dec, 1930, sect 11, pp. 31 £., fig. «; University 
of Chicago, Medinet Habu, i, passim. 

(155) Daressy, Annales, 1911, pL iv, 13-15; Wallis, 
Ceramic Art, pi. vi, 2. 

(156) Daressy, Annates, 1911, pp. 60 f., pi. nr, 15. 

(157) Ibid., pp. 59 £., pi. IV, 14; Wallis, Ceramic Art, 
p. 17, pi. V, 1. 

(158) Daressy, Annales, 1911, pp. 57 f., pi. iii, 11. 

(159) Davies, Bulletin, Dec, 1924, part n, pp. 45!., 
and Dec, 1930, sect n, pp. 31 f. 

(160) Cf. Daressy, Annales, 1911, pi. nr, 13-15, 19, 22. 

(161) In the tombs of Rekh-mi-R€^ (no. 100), Sen- 
MQt (no. 71), and Men-kheper-Rg^-sonbe (no. 86) at 
Thebes (Porter-Moss, Theban Necropolis). 

(162) Wreszinski, i, pis. 273-277. See also Davies, Bul- 
letin, Dec, 1924, part 11, p. 46, and Dec, 1930, sect, n, p. 
$1, fig- 2. 
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far as the writer has been able to discover, 
on no other type of foreigner represented on 
Egyptian monuments.^** 

It will have been noted that the figures of 
foreigners preserved on the tiles and statues 
from I{^antir are used exclusively on elements 
which were to occupy inferior positions in 
the decorative scheme of the palace (bottoms 
of doorjambs, treads of steps, floor plaques, 
sides of low platforms, bases of walls, etc.) 
and that, in almost every case, the foreigner is 
represented either as a bound enemy or as a 
groveling vassal. This is typical of the arro- 
gant, unfriendly, and probably slightly appre- 
hensive spirit with which the Egyptians of the 
Ramesside period regarded their foreign 
neighbors, the same bullying attitude being 
expressed with great consistency throughout 
the art of the period. It is especially striking 
when compared with the feeling toward for- 
eigners displayed in paintings and relief of 
the earlier dynasties, wherein we frequently 
see a friendly and dignified intercourse tak- 
ing place between the Egyptians and the rep- 
resentatives of outlying nations, the visiting 
and gift-bearing foreigners often on a prac- 
tically equal footing with their Egyptian 
hosts. 

D. Inlay Tiles from the Private 
Rooms and Corridors of the Palace 

(PLS. XII, XIIl) 

In sharp contrast to the figures of con- 
quered enemies, formal inscriptions, ofiicial 
emblems, and highly conventionalized dec- 
orative motives appearing on the tiles of the 
three preceding groups is the subject matter 
of the tiles of group D. On them we find de- 
picted only the lighter, the more attractive, 
and the more intimate of the Pharaoh's sur- 
roundings: parts of canal- or lakeside scenes, 
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with the luxuriant floral growth which 
fringed and filled the waterways in the royal 
gardens or estates, together with the abundant 
fish and bird life found therein; ladies of the 
royal harim at play in equally idyllic sur- 
roundings; and figures of the ugly, but much 
beloved, little household god Bes. The as- 
sumption, based on the general character of 
their decoration, that these tiles are from the 
living quarters of the various palace suites is 
borne out by the fact that altogether similar 
subjects and compositions adorned the paint- 
ed walls of the private rooms and passages of 
the palaces of Amen-botpe III at Thebes*** 
and Akh-en-Aten at el ^Amameh.***^ 

ee. Fragments of flat, rectangular tiles, 
37.3 by 80 by 2 cm., glazed on one surface 
only, the decoration being flush with the 
glazed ground surface of the tiles (pi. xn, 
above) . Each tile depicts a section of pool or 
canal, bounded by its black mud banks. In 
the water appear lotus flowers, buds, and 
pads, and figures of waterfowl and fresh- 
water fish, and on the banks are low-growing 
grasses and flowers. 

The ground color of the tiles is gray, the 
banks and water ripples black. The lotus 
flowers and buds are pale green and yellow, 
the pads pale green. The bank grasses and 
flowers are pale green and pale blue, the spiny 
plants displaying red flowers at the tops of 
their stalks. The fish is cream colored, with 
pale purplish patches over its body, the de- 
tails of the fins, scales, tail, etc., being out- 
lined in dark brown or black. The duck ap- 

(163) This sock, or buskin, is quite distinct £rom the 
pointed shoe with shaq>ly upturned toe worn by many 
of the Hittites represented on Egyptian monuments 
(Davies, Bulletin, Nov., 1929, sect 11, p. 39). 

(164) Tytus, p. 16, pL i; Winlock, Bulletin, 191a, pp. 
184-186. 

(165) Frankfort, Mural Painting, and /. E. A., igtj, 
pL uv; Peet-WooUey, i, pis. xxjcvi-xxxix; WooUey, 
/. E. A,, igtt, p. 80; Wallis, Ceramic Art, p. 1, figi. 9-11. 



pearing in the second fragment has a pale 
brown breast and throat, with bluish gray 
and white back and wings, the plumage being 
picked out in black and dark brown. 

The lighter colors of glaze (pale green and 
blue, yellow, white, etc.) are incrusted into 
the ground surface, the black and dark brown 
being painted on the ground glaze and fired 
with it. Each tile is pierced with two or more 
nail holes showing that they are from vertical 
wall surfaces, rather than from floors. Ace. 
nos. 35.1.104-106. 

A painted band with identical decoration 
is used as a dado along the base of the east 
wall of the so-called "Green Room" in the 
North Palace of Akh-en-Aten at el ^Amar- 
neh^*®; and from the same site come frag- 
ments of tiles with similar designs.^*'' The 
palace of Amen-botpe III at Thebes has yield- 
ed sections of painted wall or pavement bear- 
ing water panels with birds, fish, and 
plants,^*^® and on a glazed brick, now in the 
Metropolitan Museum,^** is preserved part of 
a marsh scene with papyrus plants and ducks. 

ff. Fragments of flat, rectangular tiles, 5 
cm. thick, glazed on one surface only, similar 
to tiles ee in technique and style of decora- 
tion (not illustrated) . Each tile bears a sym- 
metrical clump of papyrus plants, generally 
similar to the plants represented in relief on 
tiles z,5, but depicted with much more grace, 
freedom, and attention to detail. The ground 
color of the glazed surface is either pale green 
or pale blue, the stems of the plants being 
pale blue or pale green, respectively. The 
flowers are green and yellow, the outlines and 
details brown and black. Each dump consists 

(166) Frankfort, Mural Painting, pl». n, in, and /. E. 
^'f 19^7* pi- LIV. 

(167) Wallis, Ceramic Art, p. 1, figs. 9, 11. 

(168) Tytus, p. 16, pi. I. 

(169) Ace no. 91.9.20. From the Amherst collection. 

(170) Peet-Woolley, pis. xxxvi-xxxix. (171) Page 80. 



of five Stalks, the three center ones bearing 
half -open flowers, the bent outside stems car- 
rying buds. On a fragment of a similar tile 
from I^antir in the Cairo Museum's collec- 
tion, the full width of the plaque (17-5 cm.) 
is preserved. Ace. nos. 35.1. 107-110. 

Although reproducing the hieroglyph ^ 
one of the emblems of Lower Egypt, the mo- 
tive was probably used primarily as pure dec- 
oration. Similar groups of plants appear with 
great frequency on the painted pavements 
and walls of the North Palace at el ^Amar- 
neh."<> 

gg. Six small fragments of miscellaneous 
rectangular tiles, 2.5 cm. in thickness, of the 
same style, type, and technique as ee and ff, 
except that they are on a larger scale and the 
colors are lighter (not illustrated) . All bear 
portions of fish, lotus plants, or marsh grasses, 
some having as a background the black zigzag 
lines betokening a body of water. The ground 
colors are pale blue, gray, or white; the plants 
are yellow and pale green, occasionally with 
bluish gray markings. Outlines and details 
are, as usual, black. Ace. nos. 35.1.1 1 1-1 16. 

In describing a small building connected 
with the temple of Maru-Aten at el ^Amar- 
neh, WooUey^''^ says: "The inner face of the 
walls was encrusted with faience tiles on 
which flowering plants were represented in 
bright colors; the jambs, and probably the 
pillars, too, were decorated with long-stalked 
lotus plants. ..." 

hh. Fragments of two tiles with portions 
of the figures of women (pi. xii, lower left) . 
The fragments are consistently 2.5 cm. thick. 
The decoration is flush with the ground sur- 
face, being both incrusted and painted on in 
colored glazes. On a pale blue ground appear 
the figures of slender young women, prob- 
ably members of the Pharaoh's harim, wear- 
ing black wigs elaborately curled and plaited 
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and falling far down over their backs and 
breasts. The girl on the left-hand tile in the 
illustration (pi. xii) is nude, wearing only 
bracelets and armlets. A lotus flower (pale 
green and yellow, with a dark green stem) is 
fastened over the top of her wig. Her skin 
varies in color between cream and yellow. Be- 
hind the figure is seen the stalk of a tall plant 
with pale green stem and leaves and darker 
green flowers. The girl on the other piece, 
also apparently nude, has before her a small 
gazelle, probably a pet, the rump and hind 
legs of which appear at the left edge of the 
fragment. Both she and the gazelle are cream 
colored. Ace. nos. 35.1.117, 118. 

These panels instantly call to mind the 
scenes on the walls of the upper tower room 
of the harim section of Ramesses Ill's pal- 
ace at Medinet Habu, wherein the graceful 
and totally unclad ladies of the king's menage 
are represented playing games or in conversa- 
tion with the Pharaoh, to whom they present 
fruits and flowers.^*^^ 

a. Somewhat diflEerent in style and tech- 
nique are the large panels with relief figures 
of the god Bes, fragments of at least four of 
which are preserved in the Museum's collec- 
tion. On three examples the ugly little god is 
represented in the familiar front view (pi. xiii, 
above, and fig. 1 1) ; on the remaining piece the 
figure, or at least the face, is shown in profile. 
The panels were made up of tiles 27.5 cm. 
wide, and the one most complete, with a head 
of Bes on it, is 25.5 cm. high. The thickness 
varies in the fragments from 2 cm. to 3 cm. If 

(i7«) Hdlscher, Excavations, pp. 11-15, ^&* 10-11. 
Note especially figure 11, which is very similar in com- 
position and iconography to the scene on one of the 
Kantir tiles. 

(173) The drawing (fig. 11) shows a complete figure 
of BH reconstructed from the fragments in plate xin. 
The lower half of the bottom tile may have shown, un- 
der his feet, a (^ , as f or example in the furniture of 
Yuya and Tuyu (QuibeU, Yuaa and Thuiu, pis. xxxix ff.). 



all tiles of each panel were 25.5 cm. in he^;ht, 
each panel must have consisted of three tiles, 
the lower half of the bottom tile bearing some 
object on which the god stood.^^' 

The ground is the common turquoise blue, 
and the figures are pale green with black de- 
tails. The heavily bearded dwarf god, with 
bestial face and furry animal ears, stands sol- 




FIG. 11. RESTPORATION OF A PANEL OF HUES WTFH A 
FIGURE OF THE GOD BfiS (SEE PL. Xm). SCALE 1:4 
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idly on his short, bowed legs, his hands on his 
hips, his arms akimbo. TaU plmnes surmount 
his head, and serpents writhe out of the cor- 
ners of his mouth, on either side of the pro- 
truding tongue, and rear themselves upward 
till their heads are level with the feather 
headdress. The figures, while depicted in con- 
siderable detail, are thoroughly formal in 
style and of distinctly heraldic type. Ace. nos. 
35.1.119-126. 

Bes, a divinity apparently of foreign origin, 
appears in the New Kingdom and thereafter 
as a household god and in the role of a comic 
imp or good-luck fetish; but, retaining 
throughout Egyptian history his savage ap- 
pearance and his warlike accessories, he was 
prepared to do battle in defense of his vo- 
taries. A favorite decorative motive on toilet 
articles and on all the less formal articles of 
furniture a£Eected by the Egyptians of the 
Empire, Bes figures were used to form a dado 
around the walls of the royal bedroom in the 
palace of Amen-ljotpe III at Thebes."* 

;/. The small rectangular inlay tile appear- 
ing in plate xii, lower right, probably comes 
from one of the non-official rooms of the pal- 
ace. The motive which it bears — a cow's head 
seen in full front view, with a rosette en- 
closed between the curving horns — is known 
in Aegean art of the period of the Egyptian 
New Kingdom and occurs on fragments of a 
painted ceiling from one of the private apart- 
ments of the palace of Amen-lt^otpe III at 
Thebes.^''^ The decoration of the tile is in 
low relief. The glaze, confined to the front 
surface of the piece, is bichrome: the ground 
color, a creamy white, the design applied in 

(174) Winlock, Bulletin, 1912, p. 186. 

(175) Ace no. 11.S15451. Winlock, Bulletin, igit, p. 
186; Metropolitan Museum, Handbook, 1929, pp. 96!., 
fig. 42. 

(176) Hamza, Annates, 1930, p. 52, pi. m c. 

(177) Petrie, Amama, pp. 29 f., pi. xvin. 



dark brown glaze, verging in places on black. 
Ace. no. 27.5. 

kk. The glazed disks, or rosettes (pi. xni, 
below) , are extensively represented in the 
Cairo Museum's collection from If.antir^''* 
and have also been found at el ^Amameh^^^ 
and in considerable quantity at Tell el 
Yehudiyeh, where they were used incrusted, 
to form over-all patterns, in both wall and 
column surfaces. They cannot be localized 
to any one part of the palace decoration or to 
any one variety of architectural element; they 
were probably employed freely wherever 
space-fillers were needed or where there were 
surfaces to be decorated which required flexi- 
ble patterns composed of small units or units 
evenly graduated in size. We have seen the 
rosette motive used in the border pattern of 
the floor of the throne dais (A, II, e) . 

The Museum's examples of rosette inlay 
disks from K^antir range in diameter from 3 
to 1 2 cm. and in thickness from .3 to 1 .5 cm. 
The body material of which they are made is 
a fine-grained white paste. Each disk is 
pierced with a hole in its center, through 
which ran a wooden (?) peg, its head cov- 
ered by a hemispherical boss of yellow or dark 
gray faience. The petals of the rosette are in- 
crusted into the ground surface of the disk in 
a glaze which contrasts sharply in color with 
that of the ground. All the preserved exam- 
ples are bichrome, the color combinations in- 
cluding pale blue or gray petals in a white 
ground, white petals in a gray ground, and 
blue petals in a pale bluish green ground. Ace. 
nos. S5ii«7-iS9- 

As WE have had occasion to note in 
the course of this monograph, glazed tiles ap- 
pear to have been used in ancient Egypt as 
units in the decoration of architectural ele- 
ments during nearly every period in the his- 
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tory of the country, examples of architectural 
glazes being known from the First Dynasty 
onwards. In the earlier dynasties the types of 
tile were few, consisting principally of flat 
wall tiles, with surfaces plain or ribbed to 
imitate reed matting, and plaques with parts 
of short inscriptions from the jambs and lin- 
tels of doorways. These tiles are for the most 
part monochrome, blue or green, though 
bichrome designs are known from the late 
Middle Kingdom. 

In the Eighteenth Dynasty small pieces of 
varicolored faience inlays were used to dec- 
orate the cornices and other portions of build- 
ings; and in the ^Amarneh period this type 
of decoration became exceedingly popular, 
the number and variety of the inlays — fre- 
quently used to form complicated mosaic pat- 
terns—being extended to include a great 
quantity of types and colors. It was in the late 
Eighteenth Dynasty also that glazed plaques 
with elaborate floral or heraldic designs be- 
gan to appear in the ornamentation of the in- 
teriors of buildings, replacing to some extent 
the painted stucco decoration employed al- 
most exclusively up to this time. 

None of the previous productions and uses 
of architectural tilework are, however, com- 
parable in magnitude and elaborateness to 
those employed in the decoration of the pal- 
ace of Ramesses II at I^antir. Here it is not a 
case of the limited use of isolated bands and 
panels of mosaic work, made up of minute 



pieces of faience. The doorways, windows, 
and wall surfaces in both the public and pri- 
vate portions of the palace were covered over 
extensive areas with large glazed inlay 
plaques of many types; the throne platforms 
and their stairways were practically built of 
massive tiles; and the use of glazed decora- 
tion was extended even to the exterior of the 
building. The glazed statues are not only 
unique, but they are unquestionably among 
the largest single pieces of faience produced 
in ancient Egypt which have come down to 
us, while the sections of platform revetment 
easily surpass in size any previous examples 
of flat tilework. No design seems to have been 
too large or too complicated for the Rames- 
side glaziers, and no amount of intricate and 
subtle polychromy — including at times up to 
five or six well-blended colors — appears to 
have been too ambitious for them. Nor are 
these tiles surpassed in scale, quality, or ex- 
tent of use by those of later periods, the com- 
paratively small examples preserved from the 
reign of Ramesses III indicating a much more 
meager use of architectural glazed ware and 
showing a distinct inferiority in style and 
beauty of coloring in the individual speci- 
mens. Judged on the basis of the tiles and 
statues from his palace at I^antir, the reign of 
Ramesses II marked the achievement of the 
most ambitious designs and by far the most 
extensive use ever attained by architectural 
glazed work in ancient Egypt, 
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Aegean, 36, 41 

Africa, Central, 54 

Akh-cn-Aten, 22; palace of, 16 n. 55, 
99; throne daises of, 18 

Alabaster, tfles inlaid with, 19 

^Am&meh, Tell el, 16 n. 55, 17, 18, sa, 
«S» SO, 41, 4«; North Palace at, 99 

Amen-botpe II, throne dais of, 16 

Amen-botpe III, palace of, 11-13, ^^» 
39, 41; throne daises of, 11-13, 16, 
18 

Amorites (tmr), 36 

Amtkn, temple of, at ^.an^, 7 

Analyses, chemical, 8 n. 36, 9 n. 38 

Anatolian, 35 

Armenians, 35 

Armlets. S^« Bracelets 

Asia, Asia Minor, 34, 36 

Asiatic (foreigner), 15, 19, «i, 34 

Aten, s« 

Audience chambers, is. See also 
Throne rooms 

Babylonia, 35 

Balcony, 10, 2«, 23, 17; of royal ap- 
pearances, 2S, S4 

Balustrade, is, 18, S2, 23, 27 

Bands (of decoration), 36, 37, 39, 42 

Beard, 20, 35, 40 

Bedroom, 41 

Belt, 36 

Birds, 22, 31, 32, 38, 39 

Block border, 12-14 

Body material of tiles and statues, S-p, 

30,41 
Boss, 41 

Bow, 13, 14. See also Nine Bows 
Bracelets, 40 

Bricks, faience, 6, 39; limestone, 7 
Cairo, 5; Museum, 5, 6, 19, 20, 22, 24, 

29, 30, 39, 4if expedition to l^antir, 

5, 8, 20, 21, 25 
Canal, 38 

Cap. 34. 35 
Cape, 35, 36 

Captives, 10-14, 16, 19-22, 24-26, ji, 32. 
See also Enemies, Foreigners, Pris- 
oners 

Carnarvon collection, 30 

Cartouche, 6, 19, 28-30 

Cavetto (tfles), 11, 14, 16-18 

CeOing, painted, 41 

Checks, 36 

Cilida, Cflicians, 36, 37 



Cloth backing, 32 

Collar, 34 

Colors (of glaze), 9-12, 14, 15, 17-22, 

t6, 30, 32-42; flesh, 25, 26, 33-37 
Cords, tasseled, 37 
Core, wooden, of statue, 8 & n. 37 
Cornice, 14, 16-18,42 
Cow's head (tfle),4i 
Cretans, 36, 37 
Cross, 36 
Cyrenaics, 36, 37 
Dado (tiles), 11, 14, 16-18, 39,41 
Daressy, G., 36 
Deir el Babrl, temple of, 20 
Delta, 5, 8, 34 

Disks, 36, 41; sun's disk, 19 
Djoser, 29 
Doorway, 10, 22-24, «7» «9-3«» 3^, 4«; 

tfles of Setby I* 5-7* 17; tfles of 

Ramesses II, 29 
Dots, 36 
Dowel holes, 25, 28, 30, 39. See also 

Nafl,Peg 
Duck, 38, 39 
Dwarf god, 40 
Earrings, 34 
Emblems, of Lower Egypt, 17, 39; of 

Upper Egypt, 17 
Embroidery, 32, 35-37 
Enemies, 11, 21, 22, 24, 31, 33, 34, 38. 

See also Captives, Foreigners, Pris^ 

oners, Vassab 
Ethiopia, 33 
Euphrates, 35 
^Ezbet Sflmi, 8 
Feather, 34, 41 
Female figures, 10, 38, jp-^o 
Fetish, 41 
Fillet, 35 

Firing of the glazes, 9-10 
Fish, 38, 39 
Floor tfles, 1 1, j^, 38 
Floral designs, flowers, 10, 36-40, 42 
Flounce, 34 
Footstool motive, 14 
Foreign, foreigners, 10, 14-16, 21, 22, 

24, 25, 31-38, 41. See also Captives, 

Enemies, Prisoners, Vassals 
Frieze, 22, 37 
Fringe, 35-37 
Furniture, 41 
Gardens, royal, 38 
GazeUe, 40 



Gudle, 35 

Glass, 30 

Glaze, material, 9; techniques of ap- 
plication and firing, 9-10; colors of, 
9"io 

Goat, 37 

Good God (king's tide), 28 

"Green Room" (el ^AmAmeh), 39 

Hamites, 34 

Hamza, Mabmfld, 5, 6, 8, 21 

Harim, 10, 38-40 

Ij[at-shepsQt, 11, 20 

Headdress pieces, 30. See also Wig 
tfles 

Helladic, 37 

Heraldic designs, 17 n. 64, 4a 

Hittites, 26, ^^-55 

Holscher, U., 23 

House, of Ramesses-bdoved-of-AmOn, 
see Per Ra^-mesS-se Mry-AmQn; of 
miUions of years, 6 n. 14, 7 

«rftp5.[/],28 

Ibex, 37 

Imp, 41 

Inlay tiles, 22-35, 3N« 

Island people, 26. See also Sea Peoples 

Jamb, 22, 23, 26, 27, 29, 31, 32, 38, 39, 

4« 

ULantir, location of, 5; as the proven- 
ience of the tfles and statues, 5, 8; 
as the site of the Ramesside resi- 
dence dty, 6-8 

Kamak, 13, 30 

Keftiu {kItyuySeeCxetaxA 

IILen-AmQn, tomb of, 16 

Khen-djer, 29 

Kheta ($ti). See Hittites 

Khonsu, 7 

Kflt. 36, 37 

King of Upper and Lower Egypt 
(king's tide), 6, 7 

Ropp, Arthur H., 8 n. 36, 9 n. 38 

Kush (WJf, kiy), 19, 33 

Kushites, 24, 55-5^. 5^^ alio Negroes 

Ladies. See Female figures 

Lake, 38 

Lapwing, 31 

Lebanon, 36 

Libyans, 12, 15, 20, 26, 34, 35. 37 

Lintel, 22, 31, 42 

Lion, 10, 11, J^3J 

Lisht, 21,29 

Loindoth, 34 
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Lord, of the Two Lands (kingf s title), 
6, s8; of Appearances-in-glory 
(king's title), 6; of Rites (king's 
title), s8 

Lotus, 38-40 

Louvre, 5, so 

Lozenges, 36 

Lydians, 56 

Mande, «o, 35-37 

Marks on the backs of tiles, 25, 28, 29, 
(hieratic inscription), 33 

Marsh scenes, 10, 38, 39 

Maru-Aten, temple of, 39 

Mashwash (mitt;!), 21, 37. See also 
Cyrenaics 

Matting, 42 

Medallion, 37 

Medinet Habu, 7, 11, 22, 23, 27, 30, 

3«. 36. 87- 40 
Mediterranean, 36 

Memphis, 11-14, 30 

Men-kheper-R6^"Sonbe, tomb of, 37 

Mer-en-Ptahf 6; palace (throne dais) 

of, 11-14, (doorway), 30 
Mery-Re^ tomb of, 17, 18 
Mesopotamians, 26, 3$-)6 
Mitanni, 35 
MitRahineh,2i 
Monogram, 31 
Montu, 7 
Mortar, 19, 25 
Mosaic, 32, 42 
Moustache, 20, 35 
MQt,7 

Naharin (n^rn), 35 
Nail, 15. 5«r also Dowel holes 
Nb sign, "gold," 6; "all," 31-32 
Negroes, 12, 15, 19-21, 24-26, 34. See 

also Kushites 
Neit, Queen, chapel of, 20 
Newel post, 12, 18-20 
Nine Bows, 11, 13, 16 n. 57; Prince of 

the (king's tide), 6 
Nubia, 33-34 
Oblation, 15, 21 
Offerings, 16 
^O-nen, tomb of, 16 
Painted decoration, 12, 38, 42 
Paneled skirt or kilt, 36, 37 
Papyrus plants, 17, 22, 29, 39 
Pa-ren-nofer, tomb of, 22 
Pavement, painted, 39 
Peg, 41. See also Dowel holes 
Peoples of the Sea. See Sea Peoples 
Per Ra^-mese-se Mry-Amfkn, 5, 7, 8 



Petals, 41 

Pharaoh, 16, 19, 21, 33, 38-40 

Philistines, 36, 37 

Pillars, 39 

Pisidians, 36 

Platform (tiles), 10, 11, 14, iyi6, 18, 
22, 38, 42 

Plume, 6, 19, 41 

Pouch, 34 

Prince, 28; of the Nine Bows, see Nine 
Bows 

Prisoners, 16, 22, 26, 32, 33. See also 
Captives, Enemies, Foreigners 

Private rooms, tiles from, ^8-41, 42 

Ptab, temple of, at l^antir, 7 

Puleset (pwrst). See Phi^tineA 

Races, racial portraits, 33 ff. 

Ramesses II, 6, 7, 10, 11, 16, 17, 19-21, 
s8, 29, 34, 42; the Horus, Strong- 
bull - loving - truth, 6, 29; User- 
ma^t-Rfi^ Sotep-en-R€^ 6, 19, 28, 
29; Ra^mes£-se Mry-AmOn, 6, 19, 
28; palace of, 5-8, 11, 42; founda- 
tion deposits of, 6; house of mil- 
lions of years of, 6 n. 14; jubilee 
festivals of, 7 

Ramesses III, 7, 22, 30, 32, 42; palace 
of, at Medinet Habu, 7, 11, 22, 23, 
26, 30, 32, 40; palace of, at Tdl el 
Yehudiyeh, 26, 30, 32; throne dais 
of, 11, 12 

Ramesses VIII, 7 

Ramesses X, 7 

Ramesseum, 7, 11, 16 

Re^ 7, 28; Son of (king's tide), 6, 7, 
28; house of, 7 

Rekhyet birds, 22, 31-32 

Residence (city) of the Ramesside 
kings, 5, 8. See also Per Ra^mes£-se 
Mry-Am&n 

Retenu (r(nu;), 36 

Robe. 32. 34, 35, 37 

Rosettes, 14, 37, 41 

Sakhmet, 7 

Sakkareh, 20, 29 

S&n el Hagar, 8 

Sardinia, men of, 37 

Sash, 34 

Sea Peoples, 36-38 

Sedge plants, 17, 29 

Semite, Semitic, 20, 35, 36 

Serpents, 41 

Setby I, doorway tiles of, 5-7, 17, 29- 

30 



Setby II. 7' SO 

Shardana (frcin). 5^^ Sardinia, men of 

Sheath, pudendal, 34 

Shoe, 21, 37-38 

Singar {sngh), Shin^ar, 35 

Skirt, 35, 36 

Smiter of ... . (epithet of a king), 28 

Sock, 37, 38 n. 163 

Space-fillers, 41 

Sphinxes, 31 

Stairway (tiles), 11, 13, 14-13, 18, 22, 

42. See also Steps 
Statues, 31; glazed, 5, 6, 8-11, 1^-21, 42 
Steps, 10, 11, 12-13, 14, 18, 38; gradi- 
ent of, 12, 14, 18 
Stucco, 12,42 
SQd&n, 33. 34 
Surer, tomb of, 16 
Syria, Syrians, 21, 26, 34, 35, 36 
Table of fruit, table of offerings, 15, 

16,21 
Tarsus, men of, 37 
Tattooing, 34 
Tebenu, 34 
Temebu, 34 
Te-Wosret (Sotep-en-MQt), Queen, 6 

n. 14, 7; Sit-Re^ Meryet-Amun, 7; 

foundation deposits of, 7; house of 

millions of years of, 7 
Thebes, 1 1-13, 16, 18, 37, 39, 41 
Throne daises, 10, ji-21, 22, 31, 42 
Throne rooms, 10, 21-22 
Titulary of Ramesses II, tiles with, 10, 

27-30; of Ramesses III, tiles with, 

30 
Toilet articles, 41 

Tombs: doorways from ^ntlr, 7; re- 
liefs, 16. See names of owners 

Torus molding, 14-16, 18 

Tursha (twrJf^). 5^^ Tarsus, men of 

Vanelliu cristatus, 31 

Vassals, 16, 33, 38. See also Enemies, 
Foreigners 

Wallis, H., 6 n. 14 

wbn, "shine," "appear," 27, 28 

Wig, 34, 39-40; tiles. 30-31 

Window, 10, 22, 23, 27, 29, 31, 32, 42; 
of royal appearances, 22 & n. 87, 

Wine jan, labels on, 5 

Women. See Female figures 

WooUey, C. L., 39 

Yehudiyeh, Tell el, 26, 27, 30, 32, 41 

Zigzags, 36, 39 
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FRAGX(ENTS OF TILES FROM WALLS OF THRONE ROOMS 
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Mesoi>otamiaiis and Syrians (C, I, v and w) 




"Sea peoples" (C, I, x) 
FRAGMENTS OF INLAY TILES IN THE FORM OF BOUND FOREIGN CAPTIVES 



Fragments of tiles with the names and titles of 
Ramesses II incrusted (C, II. y, i) 
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Fragments of tiles with inscriptions, incrusted and in relief 
(C, II, y, 2^4. and z, 1-4) 



Fragments of tiles with clumps of sedge and papyrus plants in 
relief, from the bases of columns of inscription (C, II, i, 5) 



Fragments of faience headdress pieces, from relief 
figures of the king (C, III, aa, 1 and 2, and bb) 



Fragments of tiles in the form of "rekhyet" birds surmounting 
"nb" signs (C, IV, cc, i and a) 



Fr<^ment of a rectangular tile with the 

figure of a bound foreign captive 

in relief (C. V. dd) 
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Dado tiles with lake or canal scenes (D, ee) 



Tiles with figures of women, probably from the 
harim (D, hh) 



Tile with cow's head in relief 
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Tiles with figures of ihe household goil Bes, in relief (D, ii) 
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Faience rosettes, in bichrome glaze, from the decoration of the 
palace (D, kk) 
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The armor^ of Galiot de Genouilhac^ 
is an ideal one for a comprehensive study such 
as is to be undertaken in the following pages. 
There is something about it even when 
mounted on a manikin that makes one think 
of action, something eager and alert in every 
line. Superb in style, a stream of glinting gold, 
it combines glamour and simplicity (pis. 
i-iv). Aside from its historical significance^ it 
is especially important because of its unusual 
structural features and the masterly execution 
of every detail. Furthermore, it is practically 
without restoration.' The observations re- 
corded below include those obvious features 
which would be remarked were the reader 
himself privileged to wear the armor or to dis- 
mantle it. 

The description includes notes on (i) con- 
struction, (9) material and hardness, (3) meas- 
urements and weights, (4) decoration, (5) 
comparison with armor of Henry VIII, (6) 
school of origin, and finally (7) historical at- 
tribution. 

I. Construction 

The average person stands in amazement be- 
fore a suit of armor and wonders how it could 
have been worn. This is only because he finds 
it strange. He knows, of course, that the pri- 



mary function of armor was to protect the 
wearer, but he does not seem to realize that 
if it were not made flexible as well, the 
knight's movements, o£Eensive and defensive, 
would be hindered and it would be only a bur- 
den. A suit of armor, like the earliest bronze 
statues,^ was built up of hammered pieces 
each related to its neighbor. In the case of the 
statue, the pieces were riveted together im- 
movably, while the armor was built to articu- 
late. An x-ray photograph of a man wearing 
the Genouilhac harness would show its plates 
conforming to the bones and joints of the 
body, demonstrating that the skeletal struc- 
ture was the model followed by the armorers. 
They were emulating as well as protecting a 
beautiful piece of machinery. 

The execution of the Genouilhac armor is 
marvelously conscientious; from the top of 
the headpiece to the sole of the foot, nothing 
is scamped; every detail is worked out with 

(1) Dean, Bull Met. Mm. Art, 1919, pp. 110-115. 
Ace DOS. 19.131. 1 and s. The Genouilhac armor for man 
and horse is the most important item ever purchased for 
the Department of Arms and Armor. The Museum is 
greatly indebted to its Benefactor, the late William 
Henry Riggs, for successfully conducting the negotia- 
tions for itt acquisition. It was purchased in 1916 with 
income from the Rogers Fund and a contribution from 
Mr. Rigg*. 

(s) Jacques de Genouilhac called Galiot, the second 
son of Jean Ricard de Genouilhac and Catherine du 
Bo8C> was bom in 1465 and died in 1546. 

(3) The only modem pieces are the rondelles for 
helmet and tilting gaundet and certain finger scales of 
the right gauntlet. Of the horse armor, the bit, stirrups, 
the small shield of the chamfron, and the soft parts of 
the saddle are modem. 

(4) "Of the two chief methods of working bronze, 
gold and silver, it is probable that the hammer process 
was first practised, at least for statues, among the Greeks, 
who themselves attributed the invention of the art of 
hollow casting to Theodorus and Rhoecus, both Samian 
sculptors, about the middle of the 6th century B.C. Pau- 
sanias specially mentions that one of the oldest statues 
he had ever seen was a large figure of Zeus in Sparta, 
made of hammered bronze plates riveted together." 

Middleton, 1. v. "Metal-work," in Ency, Brit., xvni, 
p. «o7. 



the utmost care. In the exact adjustment of its 
plates and lames it compares favorably with 
the finest armor of the fifteenth century, a 
period when remarkable flexibility was de- 
veloped. 

The armor for man comprises two hundred 
and nineteen lames (see tables, pp. 35 f.), large 
and small, each varying from the others, each 
graduated in thickness according to its func- 
tion, and each lapping upward or downward 
over its neighbor (described below under 
Overlapping plates). The plates are articu- 
lated by means of pivotal and sliding rivets, 
and straps. In fact, there are no less than one 
thousand four hundred and twenty-three iron 
rivets (interior and exterior), serving vari- 
ous purposes (described below under Rivets; 
see also table, p. 34), and eighty-five interior 
articulating straps. The straps to which the 
linings were sewed were secured either by 
rivets similar to, but smaller than, the exte- 
rior rivets, or by interior rivets. Fragments of 
the lining straps are still present on most of 
the plates. 

The following paragraphs, defining the va- 
rious structural parts and giving their number 
and positions, will aid in the detailed study of 
each element and reduce to a minimum con- 
stant reference to identical structures. Where 
mention is made of two sliding rivets, two 
eyed pegs, two linch hooks, two straps, etc., it 
is to be understood, unless otherwise noted, 
that they are disposed symmetrically one on 
either side. 

Overlapping plates of the coUetin, loin de- 
fense, pauldrons, gauntlets, and the back 
lames of the sabatons overlap upward, while 
those of the tassets, taces, rerebraces, and the 
front lames of the sabatons overlap down- 
ward. The central plate of breast- and back- 
plates overlaps the side plates, all overlap the 
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waistplates, and the breastplate overlaps the 
back at the sides. Lames of the elbows and 
knees overlap upward above and downward 
below the elbow- and knee-cops, and the small 
lames of the inner arms overlap downward 
above the elbows and upward below. 

Eyed pegs, holes, and linch hooks join to- 
gether and lock many of the plates. The eyed 
peg is merely a rivet with a tall head and a 
slotlike eye, riveted on the underplate of the 
two to be locked together, while the hole in 
the upper plate that fits over the peg has, 
at its side, the linch hook — a simple scythe- 
like hook pivoted on a rivet (see pi. xvm). 
The hole slips over the peg and the hook 
passes through the eye. No less than forty-four 
instances of this construction are present on 
the suit. In giving the positions of the eyed 
pegs, holes, and linch hooks, mention is made 
first of the number of pegs, then the name of 
the plate on which they appear, and finally 
the name of the plate bearing the holes that 
fit over them and the hooks that lock them: 
namely, two pegs on the front edges of the 
helmet bowl fasten the bevor at the sides, also 
one on the left side secured a grand guard 
(now missing); two on the colletin (at the 
front edges of the lowest back lame) secure 
the top lames of the pauldrons after first pass- 
ing through holes (without linch hooks) on 
the rear edges of the lowest front lame of the 
colletin (the linch hooks, which were prob- 
ably attached at the side of the holes in the 
pauldrons, are now missing though their rivet 
holes remain, and instead modem cotter pins 
pass through the eyes of the pegs); three on 
the upper border of both the breast- and back- 
plates lock the lowest front and back colletin 
lames in place (the center peg on the breast- 
plate is larger and longer than the rest and 
passes through the upper border of the rein- 
forcing breastplate, where a linch hook larger 



than the others locks it by passing through a 
large eye above the first eye on the peg); one 
near the center top of the ventral plate se- 
cures it to the breastplate (through a hole 
just below the double-eyed peg mentioned 
above); two on the waist lame of the breast- 
plate secure the reinforcing abdominal plate; 
two on the waist lame of the backplate lock 
it to the waist lame of the breastplate (the 
latter having three holes, instead of one, be- 
low the linch hook, any one of which may be 
used); one on the front end of each metal 
shoulder strap fastens it to the corresponding 
side plate of the breastplate at its upper edge 
(for a description of the adjustable hasps and 
linch hooks joining breast- to backplate, see 
under Hinges); two on each elbow plate se- 
cure the elbow wings; three on the third lame 
from the top of each pauldron lock the up- 
right neck guards in place (the center hook of 
the left guard is missing), and one on the low- 
est lame of the left pauldron secured a grand 
guard or other reinforcing plate (now miss- 
ing); three on the inner plate of the right 
vambrace (one near the outer edge and two 
near the body edge) fasten the outer vam- 
brace plate; one on the inner plate of the left 
vambrace fastens the outer vambrace plate; 
one on the inner wrist plate of each fingered 
gauntlet secures the outer plate, and one on 
the back of the left cufiE plate fastens the tilt- 
ing gauntlet in place; one on the outer cuff 
plate of the locking gauntlet secures the inner 
plate, and one on the center of the inner plate 
locks the end finger lame to the wrist; two on 
the rear plate of each greave on the inside of 
the leg fasten the front plate (here the linch 
hooks are on the same plate as the pegs in- 
stead of on the plate with the holes); three on 
the rear plates of each sabaton (one opposite 
the hinge and two in the ankle region) fasten 
these plates to the instep plates at the sides; 



and finally one on each heelplate, over which 
the spur is locked in place by a cotter pin. 

Functional rivets is a term used to distin- 
guish from false rivets all those which serve 
the purpose of attachment, as of lame to lame, 
hook to lame, strap- to lame, etc. 

Sliding rivets are those which pass through 
two lames of which one has a slot that en- 
ables either or both lames to move back and 
forth. The shank is slightly longer than that 
of an immovable rivet, thus allowing the 
necessary slack (see pi. xvni). 

False rivets, identical in form with the ex- 
terior functional rivets, replace the temporary 
rivets used originally to hold the lames to- 
gether while the armorer was giving the vari- 
ous pieces their final form. The temporary 
rivets were left in place until the armor had 
been fitted to the prospective wearer, their 
purpose being not dissimilar to that of bast- 
ings used in the making of a modem garment. 
In the completed armor the holes made in 
the underplates for the temporary rivets 
would be used to secure the articulating 
straps, while those in the free edges of the 
overlapping plates would be filled with feilse 
rivets. Thus the false rivets assume a purely 
ornamental function. In modem times har- 
nesses which have been reassembled will often 
not articulate because the holes which should 
contain taise rivets have been utilized in 
riveting the lames together. 

Marks for indicating the location of similar 
parts, particularly of small pieces more or less 
alike in size and shape, appear on the lames 
of the inner arms and on the plates and bolts 
of the saddle. On each arm, the seven small 
lames above the center lame are marked on 
the edge which is visible on the interior with 
from one to seven nicks, beginning with a 
single one on the lame nearest the center; 
the first eight small lames below the center 



are marked with from one to eight. The nicks 
on the lames of the upper arm appear at one 
end near the rivets, those on the lower arms 
at the center. The center lame on each arm 
has one nick in its lower edge at the middle 
and one in the upper edge near the end. The 
lames are not articulated by leather straps 
but are riveted together through the holes 
used in fitting them to one another (see False 
rivets above), their shape and position allow- 
ing the right amount of flexibility for the 
movements of the lower arms only when they 
are arranged in the proper sequence, hence 
the numbering of the plates. 

The saddle parts bear nicks and dots as loca- 
tion marks. Each of the seven cantle bolts has 
a punched dot and one or more identifying 
nicks in the end of the threaded shank (i, n, 
ni, nn, v, vi, vii). Bolts i, 2, 3, and 6 have a 
dot stamped on the head as well. Four of the 
six pommel bolts are similarly marked, but 
with two dots each and one or more nicks (i, 
n, ni, im). The fifth bolt has only one dot in 
the end of the shank, and the sixth is without 
markings. On the inner face of the cantle 
plates one dot and on the pommel plates two 
dots are punched near each hole. The edge of 
each hole is also nicked one or more times to 
correspond with the markings on the bolt be- 
longing in that particular hole; namely, the 
top hole of the right pommel plate has one 
nick (i), the bottom hole two (n); the top 
hole of the left pommel plate three (m), the 
bottom hole four (nii); the holes of the cen- 
tral pommel plate have no markings, either 
dots or nicks; the center hole of the central 
cantle plate has one nick (i), the right top 
hole two (11), the left top hole three (ni), the 
two lower holes no dots or nicks; the top 
hole of the right cantle plate has four nicks 
(ini), the bottom hole two (forming v); the 
top hole of the left cantle plate three (form- 
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ing vi), and the bottom hole four (forming 
vu). 

Turning pins are peglike pivoted rivets, 
with a beaklike projection at one side. They 
are passed through keyhole perforations (in 
the plate that is being secured) and are turned 
thwartwise to prevent the plate from slipping 
o£E (see pi. xvii). They serve as an easy means 
of attaching plates and of removing them 
readily. Turning pins appear one on each 
side of the main cuish plates, the back waist 
lame, and the upper loin defense, with cor- 
responding keyhole perforations respectively 
in the topmost lames of the knee defenses, 
the upper loin defense, and the top lame of 
the lower loin defense. 

Articulating straps, arranged symmetrically, 
are secured to the lames of the various ele- 
ments by pairs of interior flat-headed func- 
tional rivets which pass through the plates to 
the exterior, where they are riveted flush and 
are hidden by the overlapping plates (see pi. 
k). At the ends of straps, if located where 
no lame overlaps them, pairs of ordinary 
roundheaded external rivets are used. Where 
a narrow strap is used, it is secured to each 
lame by a single rivet (see pi. xvm). All these 
straps, of buff leather, are ancient except the 
two short straps on the front of the coUetin, 
two on the right rerebrace and three on the 
left rerebrace, the two waist and the left 
shoulder straps of the backplate used for at- 
taching the ventral plate, the two top straps 
(and buckles) of the ventral defense, and cer- 
tain other small straps. There are six wide 
straps on the front and three wide and two 
narrow ones alternating on the back of the 
coUetin, eight wide ones on the breastplate 
and five on the backplate, four wide and two 
narrow straps on the right and six wide ones 
on the left pauldron, one narrow and two 
wide straps on each rerebrace, three narrow 



ones on the inner plates of each vambrace> 
two wide straps on each cuish, six narrow 
ones on each fingered gauntlet, one wide strap 
on the tilting gauntlet, one wide one on the 
instep plates and two narrow ones on the 
heelplates of each sabaton. 

Eyelets of copper-gilt, inserted in twin 
holes in the metal of the plates themselves 
(three pairs in the back waist lame and two 
pairs, one above the other, in each of the low- 
est tasset lames), and paired holes punched in 
leather tabs riveted to the arms and cuishes 
(one on the upper lame of each) furnished 
means for tying the harness to the arming 
points of the costume worn beneath (see pi. 
xvn). 

Hinges appear on the interior of the fol- 
lowing elements: one each on the left vam- 
brace, the left side of the top lames of the 
coUetin, the heelplate of each sabaton, and 
two on each greave. One exterior hinge is 
riveted to the cuflE plates of each fingered 
gauntlet and to the cuff plates of the locking 
gauntlet. In addition, there is riveted to the 
outside of each side plate of the main breast- 
plate a hinged hasp about three inches long 
from the pintle to the free end, pierced in 
the distal half by three holes in tandem, any 
one of which can be fitted over and locked by 
the eyed peg and linch hook in correspond- 
ing position on the backplate (see pi. xvii). 
This was to enable the wearer to adjust the 
cuirass to conform with the varying bulk of 
costume beneath it, as well as to adjust it 
when the ventral defense was not worn. Also, 
the rear end of each metal shoulder strap 
forms half a hinge, the other half of which is 
riveted to the inside top of the side plate of 
the backplate (see pi. xvii). 

Decorative borders, consisting of two de- 
pressed bands etched with a repeat ornament 
of cording, parallel the unengaged outer 



edges of all elements (i.e., those edges which 
outline the elements themselves as contrasted 
to those forming the contour of individual 
lames). The metal at the margin of these bor- 
ders is rolled inward and bent angularly, 
thus forming a strongly reinforced edge 
without adding extra weight. The decorative 
borders follow the unengaged edges of the 
helmet (&ice opening), the entire cuirass, 
with the exception of the neck opening as 
covered by the coUetin (i.e., the breastplate, 
taces, tassets, backplate, and loin defenses 
taken as a whole), the reinforcing abdominal 
plate, the ventral plate, the pauldrons, the 
upstanding neck guards, the arm defenses 
(at wrists and shoulders), the detachable 
elbow wings, the gauntlets (wrist and mitten 
plates), the locking gauntlet (at wrist), the 
cuishes (on top lames only), the knees (on 
wings and lower lames), the greaves (at 
ankles), and the sabatons (at all edges touch- 
ing the ground except on the toecaps). 

The following paragraphs give a detailed 
description of each element of the armor. 

Helmet. The Genouilhac headpiece (fig. 
1 , pis. vi^ vii) is of an advanced type, though 
retaining one archaic feature, the rondelle. 
It differs from the typical early sixteenth-cen- 
tury helmet designated "Maximilian," such 
as may be seen in the woodcut by Hans 
Burgkmair, representing the Emperor Maxi- 
milian (fig. 2) and dated 1508.^ In this wood- 
cut the helmet has its visor and mezail forged 
in one piece (the vision slit being formed by 
the space between the upper border of the 
mezail and the front border of the bowl) , its 
bevor of two plates hinged at the sides and 
closed at the chin, its lower border grooved, 

(5) The first state is dated 1508. The print repro- 
duced here is dated 1518. This is the seventh state and 
is selected because it is the only one in black and white, 
the others being in chiaroscuro. 



and it has a rondelle. These features, with the 
exception of the grooved lower border, are 
survivals of the fifteenth century. 

The visor and mezail of the Genouilhac 
helmet, however, are separate elements, piv- 
oted with the bevor through a single hole at 
each side (fig. i c-e). This is the earliest 
dated instance of this construction in a close 
helmet that I have befen able to find, although 
it is known to have been used at a much ear- 
lier date, as for example on a German fif- 
teenth-century visored sallet* in The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. 

The Genouilhac helmet (pi. vi) is composed 
of four principal plates — bowl, bevor, visor, 
and mezail. It is gracefully modeled and re- 
tains its rhythmic lines even when the visor 
is raised. Its mechanical features are the bolts 
on either side of the bowl for pivoting the 
frontal plates, the spring pins for opening 
and locking the visor, mezail, and bevor, and 
the grooved lower border which enables the 
helmet to turn on the coUetin (pi. vii). The 
numerous air perforations in the mezail and 
visor indicate that the helmet was made for 
practical use in the joust and in battle, not 
merely for parade. It was an invulnerable de- 
fense, for it completely enclosed the head 
and, when secured to the colletin, left no 
opening at the neck. The neck opening 
formed by the lower borders of bowl and 
bevor is perfectly circular and has an internal 
groove, in order that the helmet may be 
turned about the angular border of the col- 
letin. Under normal conditions, when the 
weight of the body armor was supported on 
the shoulders, the helmet functioned effi- 
ciently. The wearer could turn his head from 
left to right or move it up and down, as the 
colletin lames were flexibly articulated. An 
opponent could not strike the helmet askew, 
as can be done in most types of close helmets. 



and so cause the vision slit to become worse 
than useless. The knight could prop the 
mezail open by means of the spring-steel sup- 
port (now missing, though the perforation 
for it remains) riveted to the right side of the 
bevor and could dose it quickly when he was 
ready for action. 

The bowl of the helmet conforms to the 
contour of the head and has an embossed 
keel-shaped comb, which gives the greatest 
strength to the hemispherical bowl where 
it is most needed. Near the base of the comb 
a rondelle (modern)'' is riveted by means of 
the original baluster-shaped spindle, which 
brings the rondelle about an inch away from 
the bowl. The plume holder, now missing, 
was secured above the spindle of the ron- 
delle, where the two original rivet holes are 
present, and above these is a transverse per- 
foration in the comb for tying the plume. In 
the upper surface of the comb, above the 
crown of the head, is an oval hole for the at- 
tachment of the crest, which was probably of 
hardened leather or wood. 

On either side of the bowl is a hole through 
which passes a short bolt with floriate head. 
The bolt head rests upon a gilded brass 
washer with a scalloped border, while on the 

(6) Ace no. sg. 156.45. Described and illustrated in 
Rienbusch-Grancsay, Dean ColL, no. 40. 

(7) The rondelle is a survival from an Italian form 
of helmet. The bowl of this type merged into a narrow 
vertical band at the back, over which the dieekplates 
fitted. The following reasons are suggested for the pres- 
ence <^ the rondelle: (1) The rondelle made it difficult 
for an opponent's weapon to penetrate under the edges 
of the cheekpieces where they overlapped in back. (2) 
Since the back of the armet d rondelle was weak struc- 
turally, the rondelle protected the base of the brain 
from a direct blow. (5) The stem of the rondelle formed 
a support to prevent the strap, which secured the rein- 
forcing face defense, from shifting. This strap was some- 
times slit at the back so that it could be slipped over the 
rondelle. (See P. Uccello's Rout of San Romano in the 
National Gallery, London.) (4) Streamers of the lambre- 
quin could be fastened to the rondelle to prevent them 
from covering the vision slits during combat 
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FIG. 1. MEASURED DRAWINGS OF HELMET, SHOWDiC STKUCrURAt DETAILS AND KZCOVSTRUCTED UNINC CAP 

A. Bowl; B. Bowl and Bevor; C. Complete Helmet; D. Hdmet with Vlaor Raued, E. Helmet with Visor and Meiail Open 
F. Ibectnutruction of Lining; G. Section of Bowl and Bern with Lining Straps Restored, H Section Showing Lining in Place 



inside (originally beneath the lining) the 
bolt is held in place by a cotter pin passing 
through an eye in the shank. These bolts se- 
cure and act as pivots for the bevor, visor, 
and mezail, assembled in the order named 

(fig. 1 C-E, G.). 

The rivets of the lining straps are flat- 
headed along the cheek edges of the bowl, 
where round heads would interfere with the 
fit of the bevor. 

The neck groove of the bowl is formed of 
a separate strip so skillfully riveted in place 
that even under close scrutiny it appears to 
be forged in one piece with the bowl. The 
bevor with its corresponding groove is ham- 
mered out of a single billet. 

Near the lower rim on each side is a 
spring, riveted on the inside, near the front 
end of which are a thumb button and an eyed 
peg which pass through holes in the bowl 
(fig. 1 A^ g). The eyed pegs, passing through 
coinciding holes in the bevor, are locked by 
linch hooks on the bevor. The thumb but- 
tons release the eyed pegs so that the bevor 
can be opened. 

The bevor (fig. i b) is embossed to fit the 
chin and it has a neck groove for the coUetin. 
Linch hooks on either side lock the bevor to 
the bowl (see details above). A spring pin on 
the right side engages a hole in the mezail to 
keep it closed, and a perforation on the same 
side received the pivot which secured the 
prop (now missing) for supporting visor and 
mezail. 

The visor (fig. i c-e) is shaped to fit closely 
over the fore part of the hemispherical bowl, 
the embossed area along its median line fit- 
ting over the comb. The visor is forged in 
one piece, the metal having been hammered 
from both ends toward the ocularium region. 
Two long, narrow, horizontal ocularium slits 
were cut out, a narrow dividing strip remain- 



ing at the center. On the interior, the outer 
corner of each ocularium is crimped, showing 
that the metal was pushed toward this region 
from opposite directions. The lower borders 
of the ocularia protrude forward and upward 
and are inward turned. Below the ocularia 
the visor merges into a concave area which 
is perforated with round breathing holes, 
twenty-six on the right side and twenty-seven 
on the left. The lower edge of the visor is 
beveled and fits into the embossed upper edge 
of the mezail, to which it is locked by a latch 
controlled by a thumb lever on the right side. 
A hole near the lower border of the right side 
engaged the prop for holding the visor up 
when open. 

The mezail (fig. i c-e) is V-shaped in hori- 
zontal section, the upper rim embossed in an 
of£set edge to receive the edge of the visor. 
There are sixty-one circular spiracles on the 
right side and sixty-two on the left. Also on 
the right side, near the lower border, are two 
perforations, one to engage the spring pin on 
the bevor, the other to receive the peg of the 
prop for supporting the mezail when open. 
On the inside, at the median line, is an oSset 
latch keep which engages the visor latch. 

CoLLETiN. The back and the front of the 
coUetin (pis. vi, vii) consist each of four lames, 
articulated entirely by straps. All the plates 
overlap upward, and the front lames overlap 
those of the back. The heavy upper border 
of the neck plates is outward turned, triangu- 
lar in section, and hollow. The left ends of 
the top plates are folded inward, forming a 
hinge, while the right end of the front neck 
plate is secured over the rear plate by a flat 
peg and a retaining lug (see pi. vii^. On each 
side of the lowest front plate a hole slipw over 
the eyed peg on the yoke plate to which the 
pauldron is fastened. Embossed areas on 
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either side of the yoke plate fit over the bulge 
of the hinges that secure the metal shoulder 
straps to the backplate, while the lowest plates 
both front and back are embossed to fit over 
the top borders of the breast- and backplates. 

Cuirass (breast- and backplates wrrH 

TACES, TASSETS, AND LOIN DEFENSES). The 

breast- and backplates proper (pis. viii, ix) 
are «ach constructed of three vertical plates 
and a waist lame, with inward-rolled borders 
angidar in section appearing on each vertical 
plate at the neck and at the ann openings, 
those on the breastplate being very much the 
heavier. The breastplate has a slight median 
ridge, while the backplate is embossed to fit 
the shoulder blades. Metal shoidder straps 
hinged to the backplate connect it to the 
breastplate; these straps also support the sides 
of the colletin — the eyed pegs on which in 
turn support the pauldrons, the weight com- 
ing upon these straps. The upper two rivets 
of the three securing the side plates of the 
breast- and backplates to their central plates 
are sliding rivets (see pi. xvii). Breastplate, 
taces, and tassets are fastened fiexibly together 
entirely by interior articulating leather straps 
(see pi. Dc) except that, in addition, the 
upper of the two tace lames is attached to the 
waistplate by two sliding rivets. 

Each tasset is made of six lames, the lowest 
one having two sets of twin holes with eyelets 
for costume laces (arming points). The ar- 
ticulating straps of the tassets have shrunk, 
and are therefore somewhat shorter than they 
were when originally worn. 

The waist lame of the backplate is secured 
by two sliding rivets in addition to the ar- 
ticulating straps, and it has three sets of twin 
holes with eyelets for arming points (see pi. 
xvii). 

There are two separate loin defenses, the 



upper one being a single lame joined to the 
waist lame by two turning pins and having its 
forward upper corners cut away to enable it 
to pass below the eyed pegs fastening the 
front waist lame. The lower loin defense, of 
two plates pivoted together with two sliding 



FIG. X. DETAIL OF PORTRAIT OF MAXIMILIAN I SY HANS 

BURCKHAIR THE ELDER, SHOWING A TYTICAL EARLY XV] 

CENTURY HELMET 

rivets and articulated by three straps, is at- 
tached to the upper loin defense by two turn- 
ing pins (see pi. xvii). 

Ventral Plate. The ventral plate (see pis. 
X, xi) is a single trapezoidal plate with slighdy 
curved surface and faint median ridge. In the 
center near the lower edge a threaded bolt, 
chiseled from a single billet of steel, passes 
through a hole from the inside, where its 
head in the form of a cross (see pi. x) is se- 
cured by four roundheaded rivets from the 
outside. This bolt passes through holes in the 
breastplate, reinforcing breastplate, and grand 
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guard (now lacking). A square handmade nut 
holds one or all of these elements in position. 
Originally the trapezoidal plate had articu- 
lated to it by straps two lower plates, which 
are now lacking (fig. 3) though the four rivets 
for securing them are still present. The trape- 
zoidal plate and the backplate are held to- 
gether by shoulder and waist straps (see pi. 
xi), while a rivet on either side of the back- 




FIG. 3. RECONSTRUCTION OF GENOUILHAC VENTRAL 

DEFENSE, SHOWING INTERIOR WITH MISSING 

PLATES RESTORED 

plate and three on the waistplate show that 
straps on the missing ventral lames were fas- 
tened to the backplate in a similar manner. 
The waist straps on the ventral plate are an- 
cient and retain their buckles (see pi. x), the 
only original buckles on this harness. 

The only other ventral defense known to 
the writer is that of the armor (II. 8; see pi. 
X®) of Henry VIII in the Tower of London. 
In fact, such elements appear to have been 
rare even in Henry's time, for in a message to 
him Francis I speaks of a highly specialized 
defense, "the secret whereof was only for the 
easy bearing and sustaining of the weight of 



such pieces as rest upon the cuirasses; the 
shoulders should sustain no burthen." Henry 
is requested to send Francis one of his arming 
doublets, so that the latter can have made for 
him a pair of cuirasses such as he (Henry) has 
never seen, to be ready before the interview 
at the Field of the Cloth of Gold in i580.* 
The pair of cuirasses mentioned by Francis I 
are the principal breastplate and the rein- 
forcing breastplate. In addition to these plates 
there must have been a ventral defense. The 
pieces which rest upon the cuirasses are the 
reinforcing plates. In the case of the GenouU- 
hac armor, there is an eyed peg on the left 
side of the helmet bowl and one on the left 
side of the reinforcing breastplate. These 
were for securing the grand guard (reinforc- 
ing defense for the face, shoulder, and chest, 
now lacking), which also fitted over the ven- 
tral plate bolt (lYi in. long). Thus, as pointed 
out in the message of Francis I, the weight of 
the reinforcing plate was not suspended from 
the shoulders but was distributed. 

When the Genouilhac ventral plate was 
worn, its straps were buckled to those on the 
backplate (see pi. xi) so that when the breast- 
plate was put on the breast- and backplates 
were prevented from shifting sidewise. The 
principal weight of the breastplates and back- 
plate was carried on the leather shoulder and 
side straps. The right shoulder strap of the 
backplate is ancient and has stretched by the 
weight placed upon it. The ventral plate, by 
means of its supporting straps, also took the 
weight of the breastplate and reinforcing 
plates from the abdomen.^^ 

(8) The ventral defense bears the mventory no. VI. 
17; but it actually belongs to harness II.8 (ffoulkes. Tower 
of London, i, p. soi). 

(9) Report of Sir Richard Wingfield, English Am- 
bassador to the French court, to Henry VJJI, March, 
15SO (quoted by Dillon, Archaeologia, 1888, p. 960). 

(10} In the notes for the outfit of the Earl of North- 
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The Genouilhac ventral plate corresponds 
in its function to the specialized defense men- 
tioned in the document cited above. Since the 
ventral plates of the Genouilhac and Henry 
VIII armors are practically identical in con- 
struction, they can both be identified as the 
specialized type of defense which was pre- 
sented to Henry VIII by Francis I in 1520. 
It is reasonable therefore to assume that this 
defense was developed in France. 



a reinforcing plate (missing), and on the right 
side, three holes disposed in a triangle for 
bolting the lance rest. 

Lance Rest. The lance rest is unusual in 
form and construction (fig. 4, see pi. xi). Es- 
sentially it is a hollow "box" having no bot- 
tom but an extended flange at the base and a 
sliding "cover," the latter in one piece with 
the lance rest proper. It is secured to the rein- 
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FIC. 4. SUtUCTUSAL DETAILS OF ADJUSTABLE I.ANCE REST SEEN FROM BEHIND 



Reinforcing Breastplate. The reinforc- 
ing breastplate (see pi. xi) is in one piece and 
conforms to the contour of the breastplate. 
It has a sl^ht median ridge and, near the cen- 
ter, a large perforation for the bolt on the 
ventral defense (see Ventral Plate above). 
Near its upper border, which is cusped, are 
a perforation and a linch hook for fastening 
it to the peg with a double eye which appears 
on the ventral plate where the peg projects 
through the breastplate. On the left side is a 
heavy peg with a rectangular eye for securing 

umbcrland, when he set out for the siege of Terwin 
(TenouenRc) in the fifth year of Henry'i reign, we find 
an item which served the same purpose: "A trussyng 
boulster of white fustyan for my Lord to were abowt 
bis myddel, under his hames, for berrying up of the 
currese" (Dillon, Arckaeologia, 1888, p. 160). 



forcing breastplate by three large flat-headed 
bolts with the nuts on the outside — two bolts 
on the left side, one on the right, passing 
through the base flange from behind. The 
hollow box is forged in one piece with the 
extended base flange and is braced by six 
buttresslike brackets, brazed on, with cham- 
fers and moldings. It is oblong, about twice as 
long as it is wide, with the long axis in the 
vertical position. The cover, bearing the lance 
rest proper, has on the inside a cube of metal 
(see fig. 4) which just fits between the sides 
of the box. Cube, cover, and lance rest proper 
are fashioned from a single piece of steel, the 
metal of the last foiged as a flattened loop 
with a free scroll within. A threaded hole 
runs through the cube from top to bottom 
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(i.e., vertically when in position on the 
breastplate). Holes without threads, in the 
ends of the box, allow a long threaded bolt to 
be passed through the box and to be screwed 
through this threaded hole. The threaded 
bolt has at one end a large head like that of 
a roundheaded screw, and at the opposite end 
a square shank over which a round nut with 
a square hole is slipped and secured by a pin 
— the head at one end and the nut at the 
other holding the threaded bolt in the box 

(see fig. 4). The head is below, the nut on 
top, and the lance rest proper is raised and 
lowered by rotating the threaded bolt with a 
tool like a screwdriver. The base flange has a 
slight indentation to allow for the rotation 
of the head and nut of the threaded bolt. The 
cube at the back of the cover is free to move 
up or down (i.e., vertically) in the oblong 
box; the threaded bolt is unable to do any- 
thing but revolve, hence the latter when ro- 
tated imparts its circular motion to the thread 
of the cube, causing it to move slowly up or 
down and consequently to attain a fine de- 
gree of adjustment in regulating the height 
of the lance rest. 

Reinforcing Abdominal Plate. The re- 
inforcing abdominal plate (pi. i, see pi. iv), 
in one piece, fitting over waistplate and taces, 
has near the upper border two holes and 
hooks for fastening it to the eyed pegs on the 
waistplate. 

Pauldrons and Arm Defenses. The paul- 
drons are asymmetrical. Each consists of six 

(11) The earliest rerebrace in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum with this form of interior tongue-and-groove con- 
struction, but with the joint visible on the exterior, is 
on an Italian fifteenth-century arm (ace no. 29.150.56); 
several sixteenth-century rerebraces show similar con- 
struction. A construction identical with that of the 
Genouilhac rerebraces, including the extra interior 
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lames articulated by six vertical straps* and 
each has an upstanding, removable neck guard 
which was worn in the joust. The lames of 
the right pauldron are shorter than those of 
the left, to enable the lance to pass under 
the arm. The pauldrons hung from the col- 
letin (see under Eyed pegs, holes, and linch 
hooks) . A strap riveted to the lowest lame 
secures it to the arm defense, passing around 
the arm and through a loop riveted to the 
inner side of the fourth lame of the rerebrace. 
A hole in the left upright neck guard and a 
linch hook on the inner side (see pi. n) served 
to attach a reinforcing plate (now lacking) at 
this point. 

The rerebrace of each arm (see pi. xiv) con- 
sists of six lames, the upper four articulated 
by three straps and sliding rivets. On the in- 
side of the fourth lame is riveted another 
lame which is not visible from the outside 
(see pi. xviii). The lower edge of this interior 
lame is flanged and the upper edge of the 
canon of the rerebrace grooved, forming a 
tongue-and-groove construction which allows 
the plates to rotate. This is not an uncommon 
structural detail,^^ though the usual method, 
which is just the reverse of the construction 
of the Genouilhac arm, is to have the outer 
lame grooved, the boss being visible from the 
outside. 

Each elbow defense, of four lames, has a 
removable wing to protect the crook of the 
elbow. This is secured by two eyed pegs and 
linch hooks and by a slit in the edge which 
fits around a peg to prevent the wing from 
turning. The inner arm is protected by nar- 

tongue lame, appears in a pair of arm defenses (ace 
nos. 19.158.1 S3, 3S*75*9S) in the Metropolitan Museum, 
considered to be the work of the Augsbuig armorer 
Koloman Colman. Even here, however, die joint is visi- 
ble, since the surface is fluted and the upper plate can- 
not overlap the lower and still turn. See Rienbusdi- 
Grancsay, Dean Coll., no. 83. 






row overlapping plates, twenty-one on the 
right arm and nineteen on the left arm; the 
upper lame is secured at the center to the 
rerebrace, and each is pivoted to the next at 
the sides. The outer vambraces of single 
plates are completed on the inner sides of the 
arms by these small lames, which extend from 
the canon of the rerebrace to the wrist. On 
the right arm the outer vambrace plate passes 
under the lowest elbow lame and is secured 
to it by three sliding rivets which allow lat- 
eral movement of the arm (see pi. xvin). The 
rivets slide in long rectangular slots in the 
vambrace, a construction identical with 
Gothic vambraces of the fifteenth century. In 
addition, a fourth sliding rivet secures the 
center lower edge of an unusual cup-shaped 
plate (see pi. xrv) attached rigidly to the low- 
est elbow lame by the outer two of the three 
sliding rivets in the vambrace. This fourth 
sliding rivet, fastened firmly to the vambrace 
and working through the slot in the cup- 
shaped elbow plate, prevents the latter from 
being pushed open at the joint and at the 
same time does not interfere with its lateral 
movement. The left arm defense, similar to 
the right in general construction, di£Eers from 
it in that there is no cup-shaped elbow plate 
and that a short inner vambrace plate hinged 
to the outer one replaces the narrow overlap- 
ping plates on the inside of the forearm. 
There is, as well, riveted to the body side of 
the left elbow, a broad staple (see pi. iv) 
through which passes the strap that holds the 
cuff of the tilting gauntlet against the fore- 
arm. 

Fingered Gauntlets. The fingered gaunt- 
lets (see pi. xii) are a pair and are of unusual 
construction. The under wrist lame is hinged 
at the thumb side of the short cuff plate and 
held closed by an eyed peg and hook. Four 



palm plates and five thumb lames (the second 
one embossed for the joint) are secured by 
sliding rivets and straps to the cuff plate. Five 
metacarpal plates (the first embossed for the 
ulna) are articulated to the cuff plate by 
means of sliding rivets and a strap. A finger 
guard plate converging to a point is attached 
to the lowest metacarpal plate, and overlaps 
the proximal ends of the fingers, each of 
which consists of five scales (two embossed 
for the joints) riveted to straps also secured 
to the lowest metacarpal plate. Four thumb 
lames, all forefinger scales, and the terminal 
scales of the second and third fingers of the 
right gauntlet have been restored. Three 
lames of the thumb of the left gauntlet have 
also been restored, but the scales of the four 
fingers are missing. 

Locking Gauntlet. The locking gauntlet 
(pi. xiii) has a deep bell-shaped cuff with 
wrist plate hinged at the ulna side and locked 
by an eyed peg and hook on the thumb side. 
Near the hinge is a rectangular slot with 
buckle tongue, evidently for a strap which se- 
cured the gauntlet firmly to the wrist. The 
single metacarpal plate attached to the cuff 
has three finger plates fastened to it, each 
pivoted to the next at the sides and embossed 
to simulate the fingers, even to the nails. The 
terminal plate is extended so as to overlap the 
wrist plate when the hand is closed, where 
it is locked by an eyed peg and hook. In addi- 
tion, a latch with a spring fits into an inden- 
tation in the eyed peg to hold it in place even 
if unhooked. The latch is released by means 
of a thong which passes through a hole in the 
second finger plate between the ring and lit- 
tle fingers. The thumb consists of one lame 
riveted to the cuff. Near the thumb, secured 
to the cuff by a foliate-headed rivet, is a 
leather loop. A leather strap probably passed 
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through this loop to secure the sword when 
in use. The loop may also have been used for 
suspending the gauntlet when not in use, as 
the gauntlet balances when held by the strap. 
A small projection on the terminal finger 
plate fits under the thumb lame when the 
gauntlet is closed, and a semicircular nick on 
the side fits around a lining rivet on the 
thumb. 

Tilting Gauntlet. The long cuflE of the 
tilting gauntlet (see pi. xii) has a faceted sur- 
face and reaches to the elbow, where a narrow 
top plate is secured flexibly by a single slid- 
ing rivet and a broad leather strap. In the top 
plate a rectangular slot with buckle tongue 
served to fasten the gauntlet to the elbow by 
means of a strap passing through the broad 
staple on the left elbow (see Pauldrons and 
Arm Defenses). A plate embossed to fit the 
thumb and two finger plates (forming a mit- 
ten shape) are secured to the cufiE by sliding 
rivets. On the back, at the wrist, is a rondelle 
(modern) riveted to the original baluster 
stem. Near the rondelle are a hole and a hook, 
the former passing over the eyed peg on the 
left fingered gauntlet, which is enclosed by 
the tilting gauntlet when the latter is worn. 

Leg Defenses (cuishes, rnee-cops, and 
greaves). The leg defenses (see pi. xrv) in 
their effective contours are reminiscent of the 
legs of Gothic armor. The cuishes are grace- 
fully modeled, each having a strongly curved 
upper edge and a vertical central ridge. The 
upper edge has a bold inward-turned border, 
triangular in section, and a buckle and strap 
on either side serve to fasten the cuish to the 
thigh. A crescent-shaped plate attached to the 
main thigh plate at the upper border by 
straps and a sliding rivet has riveted to it the 
leather tab with holes through which passed 
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the arming points securing the cuish to the 
costume (see above under Eyelets). 

The knee defense, with its knee-cop in two 
lames folding together fan-fashion at the side, 
has two plates above and one below. Fastened 
to the cuish by a turning pin on each side of 
the top lame, it is articulated by sliding rivets, 
and is secured to the greave in the same man- 
ner. This is an unusual construction, as the 
reverse order is the general rule, i.e., the 
knee defenses are riveted to the cuishes and 
attached to the greaves by turning pins. The 
greave, which fits over the upper lames of the 
sabaton, has a median ridge in front and 
back; there are on the outer side of the leg 
two hinges and on the inner two eyed pegs, 
holes, and linch hooks for closing it. A small 
plate pivoted flexibly at the upper border of 
the rear plate made it possible to bend the 
knee without cutting the under-knee cords. 

Sabatons. The sabatons (see pi. xv) are a 
pair, each consisting of twenty-four lames ar- 
ticulated by straps and sliding rivets. Sixteen 
lames overlapping downward protect the 
front of the ankle, the instep, and the toes. 
The toecap is seven inches broad and rolls 
under to enclose the ends of the toes. On 
either side, below the lames embossed for the 
ankle bones, is a roughly rectangular plate 
which overlaps the adjacent instep- and heel- 
plates. The lowest heelplate, which is ex- 
tended under the heel, is hinged on the outer 
side of the foot and closed by an eyed peg, a 
linch hook, and a projecting staple on the in- 
side. Five lames overlap upward above the 
heelplate, and on the uppermost, on each 
side, is an eyed peg secured to the top frontal 
plate by linch hooks. Broad staples on the 
side plates and an eyed peg on the back of 
the heelplate are for fastening the spur to the 
sabaton (see Spurs below). 



Spurs. The heelband of the spur is U- 
shaped, the forward ends of the sides ter- 
minating as rectangular lugs that slip under 
the broad staples on the side plates of the 
sabaton. Below the neck, which carries the 
rowel, of fourteen points, pierced by seven 
heart-shaped openings, is a hole which passes 
over the eyed peg on the back of the heel- 
plate of the sabaton, where the spur is held in 
position by a cotter pin (see pi. xv). 

Chamfron. The frontal plate of the cham- 
fron (pi. xxvii) is forged in one piece with a 
strongly embossed vertical mid-ridge and 
prominent iBanges shielding the eye openings. 
Two plates shaped to fit the ears are riveted 
near the top. At either side, both above and 
below the eye openings, are removable plates 
(four in all) secured by eyed pegs and hooks, 
the upper ones by two and the lower by three. 
A small shield (modem) is held in place by a 
pyramidal spike (modem) at a point between 
the eyes where the mid-ridge is interrupted. 
The shield is etched with Galiot de Genouil- 
hac's heraldic arms (quarterly: i and 4, azure, 
three stars en pale or; 2 and 3, bendy of six 
gules and or) as they appear in the stained- 
glass window, dated 1517,^^ in the church of 
Saint Paul in Paris. The original square 
socket, threaded for bolting on the heraldic 
shield, has an oval base which is riveted to 
the inside of the frontal plate above the center. 
The square socket passes through a square 
hole and projects beyond the surface. The 
area of the chamfron originally covered by 
the shield retains its gilding in good condi- 
tion. Below the shield are two crudely 
punched holes, evidently made in recent 
times. To the interior of the frontal plate in 
the forehead region a reinforcing plate is 

(12) Vaux de Foletier, Galiot de Genouillac, pi. opp. 
p. 22. 



riveted. At the upper end of the frontal plate, 
and attached to it by a broad articulating 
strap, is a mane plate which fits across the 
back of the head behind the ears. It has a 
prominent boss in the median line, in front 
of which is a tapering ridge. Both in front and 
to the rear of the boss are twin holes with 
gilded brass eyelets for lacing to the crinet 
and to the housing. Straps with buckles, riv- 
eted to the two lower side plates and to the 
mane plate, are for attaching the chamfron 
to the horse's head. 

The free borders of the chamfron and 
crinet correspond to those on the armor for 
man (see Decorative borders above). 

Crinet. The crinet consists of nine plates 
(see pi. xvii), the forward eight each having a 
prominent median bosset. They are artic- 
ulated by a broad leather strap running down 
the center and joined to each lame by three 
interior rivets, except the forward lame to 
which it is secured by three exterior rivets. 
At the sides each lame is articulated to the ad- 
jacent one by a short broad strap (eight on a 
side) which is disposed diagonally so that its 
end partly overlaps the end of the next, one 
rivet holding each strap and one holding both 
where they overlap, making three rivets on 
each side of every lame. Twin holes with eye- 
lets in the forward plate are for- lacing to the 
mane plate of the chamfron. On the right 
side four short straps (modern) with buckles 
are riveted to the four lowest articulating 
straps, while on the left side the split ends of 
two wide straps (modem) are similarly at- 
tached. These straps buckle about the horse's 
neck. 

Saddle. The saddle (pis. xvi a, b), of wood 
and iron with a covering of velvet, is armed 
with removable steel plates etched and gilded. 
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Its frame is ancient and consists of a shaped 
pommel and cantle of beech held together by 
a saddletree of iron bands. The use of metal 
is unusual structurally, since most saddle 
frames of the period are entirely of wood. In 
this instance the saddletree is formed of two 
downward-curved double bands of iron, one 
on each side. Each double band consists of two 
thin plates, roughly two and one-half inches 
wide (slightly wider in front), riveted one on 
top of the other. The ends of both plates are 
widened and those on the upper plate are 
bent upward and secured to the inner sur- 
faces of pommel and cantle by means of hand- 
wrought iron nails; the lower plate is se- 
cured to the undersurface of the wooden 
parts in the same way. This method of con- 
struction, with the ends of the two plates 
which make up each double band forming a 
fork, gives a rigidly braced frame, but one in 
which the saddletree, being of thin metal 
plates, has a certain amount of flexibility 
when in use. Near the forward end of each 
of the double bands two narrow strips of iron 
are folded about the outer edge of the under- 
plate and riveted in place, forming the shank 
and hinge process of a buckle (the tongue 
and loop of which are missing) used for se- 
curing the original girth straps. In the for- 
ward portion of each of these hinge processes 
is a modern rectangular iron ring, to which 
straps are attached in mounting the saddle on 
the horse manikin at present. The upper 
plates of the double bands pass over these 
buckle shanks but are not fastened to them. 
An o&et portion of the front face of the pom- 
mel presents the appearance of an inverted 
V. The frame at the cantle is rounded, with 
arms extending forward at each side and an 
offset on either side of the center. The sur- 
face of the wood of the front and inner top 
of the pommel and of the back of the cantle 



is covered with partly retted flax fibers felted 
down with an agglutinant. All other wood 
parts are covered with modem leather, which 
in turn is covered with crimson velvet, also 
modem. The fiber-coated portions of the 
wood are covered by the saddle steels when 
bolted in position. 

There are four saddle plates on the pom- 
mel, one of which is on the inner bee, and 
three plates on the cantle, all having their 
free edges bent to fit over the frame. The 
three pommel plates and the central cande 
plate are embossed to fit over the offsets in 
the frame; and the center plates, both front 
and back, overlap the side ones. A small sec- 
tion of the central cantle plate is rusted 
through on the left side. The side pommel 
plates are symmetrical except that the upper 
edge of the right one is indented for resting 
the butt of the lance. On the median line a 
rectangular iron loop (like a buckle without 
a tongue), fastened to the saddle frame di- 
rectly in front at the lower edge of the pom- 
mel plate, and one similarly placed in back 
below the cantle are for strapping the saddle 
to the harness to prevent it from shifting 
backward or forward. There seems to be no 
means of attaching the stirrup straps; hence 
they may have been slung across the saddle, 
as was often the case when jousting. 

Six holes in the pommel and seven in the 
cantle are each fitted with a threaded iron 
socket the rectangular base of which is sunk 
into the outer surface of the wooden frame 
and secured by nails. Handmade bolts pass- 
ing through the holes in the plates and 
screwed into these sockets hold the plates to 
the frame. The bolts were numbered so that 
when each was once fitted to a particular 
threaded socket, it would always be used in 
that position (see Marks for indicating the 
location of similar parts, above). 
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The two upper bolts on the pommel pass 
through the saddle frame into threaded iron 
sockets with rectangular bases riveted to the 
undersurfcice of the inner pommel plate, the 
wood of the pommel frame on the seat side 
being hollowed out to receive the sockets. 
Thus the two upper bolts secure the central 
pommel plate as well as the inner pommel 
plate. The latter has fifteen small circular 
perforations following the lower border, prob- 
ably for nailing to the frame. 

The center and the two top threaded sock- 
ets on the cantle are nailed to the frame on 
the seat side, the bolts for securing the cantle 
plate passing into them through the thickness 
of the frame. There are also in the cantle 
frame two rectangular hollows (concealed by 
the central cantle plate when in place) with 
holes for threaded sockets, the hollow on the 
left side disposed vertically, the one on the 
right side horizontally. These serve no pur- 
pose at present but were probably used for 
fastening exchange plates (missing) to the 
cantle. 

II. Material and Hardness 

The Genouilhac armor was made for protec- 
tion in dangerous combat as indicated by the 
number of reinforcing elements, the thickness 
of the plates, and the quality of the steel. Each 
piece was made from laminated metal, that is, 
from a plate prepared by welding a flattened 
billet of iron or mild steel to one of steel 
with greater carbon content, the harder metal 
forming the outer surface.^* This lamination 
is visible on the edges of numerous elements 
as well as on their inner surfaces (see pi. 
xviii).^* Readings taken on the interior and 
exterior surfaces of each element with a 
scleroscope^*^ demonstrate that few of the 
plates show a hardness less than that of cold- 
worked tool steel (40-50), while many of 



the pieces — helmet bowl, breastplates, thigh 
defenses, etc. - register a greater hardness 
(50 - 70) (see tables, pp. 35 f .). It is interesting 
to note that this greater hardness (50-70) 
may have been obtained by cold-hammering 
alone, though the usual procedure followed 
in tempering steel is fii^t to harden (heat and 
quench) and then to draw the temper by re- 
heating and quenching at lower tempera- 
tures.^^ 

The metal of the suit is graduated in thick- 
ness, being heavy only where strength is 
needed. For example, the thickness of the 
helmet bowl varies from 1/32 to 5/32 of an 
inch, the metal being thinned out toward the 
edges and in areas overlapped by other lames, 
while the bevor, which was protected by a 
reinforcing plate, is of lighter material vary- 
ing from 1/32 to 1/16 of an inch. The mezail 
is more stoutly built, varying in thickness 
from 5/128 to 7/64 of an inch, and the visor 
is still stronger, the extremes being 1/16 and 
17/128 of an inch. 

(13) "In the early days steel was made by the same 
process everywhere. The ore was smelted in small fur- 
naces much like blacksmith's foifes. The product was 
very irregular as the temperature was not hig^ enough 
to melt it and make it homogeneous; and it produced a 
mass ranging from cast iron at the bottom, then hard 
steel, soft steel, wrought iron and burnt iron on top. 
This was broken in small pieces and the smiths selected 
the quality they wanted by eye; welded similar pieces 
together and forged the articles they desired." Stone, 
p. 661. 

(14) Especially at the edge of the reinforcing breast- 
plate, the top lame of the tilting gauntlet, the left up- 
right neck guard, the terminal finger plate of the locking 
gauntlet, the cantle plate, etc, and on the inner surface 
of the backplate, the right pauldron, the left upright neck 
guard, the fifth inner dhow lame of the left arm, the right 
vambrace, the main plate of the tilting gaundet, etc 

(15) Shore's Standard Sderoscope works upon the 
principle of the drop and rebound of a diamond-tipped 
hammer, the rebound being read against a graduated 
scale. 

(16) For early methods of hardening and tempering, 
see Williams's translation of Von Stahel und Eysen, 
printed by Jacob Cammerlander at Strassbui^g, 1539. 
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The iron rivets are copper-headed and 
gilded, copper being more easily gilded than 
iron. Many of the functional interior rivets 
retain the original tinning, which prevented 
rust due to perspiration (see pi. xvu). On 
the inside of many of the elements, especially 
the breastplate, tassets, right vambrace, and 
lower loin defense, are traces of ferric oxide 
with which they were painted to prevent 
rusting. 

III. Measurements and Weights 

m 

The writer knows of no publication giving 
the complete measurements of a suit of ar- 
mor. It is obvious that if accurate measure- 
ments of the hundreds of available authentic 
harnesses in the national museums were pub- 
lished, they would throw some light on the 
physical characteristics of the fighting man of 
the fifteenth to the seventeenth century. 
From the detailed measurements of the suit 
(fig. 5), it is safe to say that Genouilhac was 
within an inch of six feet tall. The length and 
construction of the sabaton indicate that his 
foot was about ten and one-fourth inches 
long, a trifle more or less. By coincidence, 
these measurements correspond to Leonardo 
da Vinci's proportional canon of seven foot- 
lengths to the height. 

The weight of the armor for man is 36.45 
kg. (80 lb. 4J4 oz.), while the chamfron, 
crinet, and saddle together weigh 18.2 kg. 
(40 lb. 2 oz.). 

IV. Decoration 

The richness of the armor proclaims its owner 
a person of importance and shows that it was 
intended to be worn occasionally on parade. 
The entire surface is etched and mercury- 
gilded, and the ornamentation is adapted to 
fill the curved surfaces effectively. The field 
is covered with foliation, tendrils, scrolls, 



acanthus, etc. The date 1527 appears five 
times (once on backplate, twice on lowest tace 
lame, and twice on lower lame of lower loin 
defense). The first and second Labors of Her- 
cules are central motives, and other Hercu- 
lean adventures are represented. The scrolls 
crossed by double lines (see pi. xxvi) and the 
portrait medallions with dotted fields (see fig. 
7) are typical of Italian armor. Other motives 
are mermaids and mermen, elephants with cas- 
tles, stags, hares, dogs, falcons, owls, amorini, 
cherubs, griffins, and a putto holding a pen- 
nant bearing a winged four-legged chimerical 
animal (griffin). A child in the act of being 
swallowed by a serpent (fig. 6), appearing 
among the foliation on the tilting gauntlet, 
possibly refers to Milan, since Francis I was 
ruler of the Milanese, or claimed to be, and 
the viper and child, originally the emblem of 
the Visconti, continued as the emblem of the 
Duke of Milan. 

The etched design and details are drawn 
with the needle, an Italian process. The en- 
tire background was scraped away with the 
stylet, though in places this was done imper- 
fectly, leaving small "islands." The etching 
has three interesting features: (1) it is unusu- 
ally shallow; (2) it has a smooth background 
instead of the usual stippling, loops, or shad- 
ing; (3) it is gilded overall, whereas ordinarily 
only the relief areas or the sunken areas are 
gilded. The depth of the etching depends 
upon the hardness of the metal; it is shallow- 
est where sderoscope tests show the metal to 
be hardest. Where the gilding has remained 
in mint condition the etched motives are visi- 
ble mainly as delicate outlines of high light 
and shadow on the gold surface, but the clear- 
ness of the design is blurred where the gold 
has been effaced. The ink rubbings, however, 
reveal clearly in black and white the raised 
and sunken areas. 
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FIG. 5- MEASUREMENTS OF THE GENOUILHAC ARMOE 



The gilding is in mint condition wherever 
the surfaces were protected by overlapping 
plates. These are ( i ) the fore part of the bowl, 
which was overlapped by the visor; (2) the 
ventral plate, which was worn under the 
breastplate; (3) the breastplate, which was 
protected by the reinforcing breastplate; (4) 



where they were overlapped by the central 
pommel plate. 

Among the other decorative features are 
the copper-gilt rivet heads, these being cop- 
per-gilt caps soldered over the semicircular 
heads of the iron rivets. In most cases disposed 
symmetrically, they include no less than sev- 
enty false rivets which are purely ornamental. 
Also highly decorative are the copper-gilt 
five-petaled eyelets for costume laces (arming 
points) set in twin holes on the breast- and 
backplates. The decorative borders used on 
the exposed edges, described on page 9, and 
the ornamental fishtail form of some of the 
hinge attachments (see pi. xvii) are evidences 
of the skillful treatment of necessary details. 

The following descriptions cover the prin- 
cipal motives. Scrolls, foliation, etc., have not 
generally been included. 

Etched Figures and Subjects on the 
Genouilhac Harness 



FIG. 6. DETAIL OF RUBBING OF ETCHED DESIGN ON 
CUFF OF TILTING GAUNTLET 1' 

the reinforcing breastplate where covered by 
the lance rest; {5) the waistplates, which were 
protected by the reinforcing abdominal plate; 
(6) the backplate where it was overlapped by 
the colletin; (7) the upper loin defense, 
which was partly overlapped by the lower 
loin defense; (8) the pauldrons under the 
upright neck guards; (9) the elbows under 
the removable elbow wings; (lo) the left 
gauntlet, which was enclosed in the tilting 
gauntlet; (11) the sabatons where the spurs 
fitted; (is) the pommel plates of the saddle 
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Bowl, right half. Bearded wild man wear- 
ing a skin, striding along, a long club in his 
right hand, his left hand grasping a serpent. 
Opposite him a seated female figure with 
streaming hair, holding a child. Two putti 
tussling. Cherub blowing a horn. All enclosed 
by heavy tendrib and scrolls. 

(17) The rubbings iUustrated were made in the t<A- 
lowing manner. The surface of the armor was covered 
with a spedal printer's ink by using a roller; over this a 
sheet ol thin semitransparent Japanese paper was placed 
and pressed against the inked surface by means of a 
burnisher. The rubbings thus obtained, when dry, were 
used as negatives in making contact prints photogra;^ 
ically, the ink side of the rubbing in contact with the 
printing paper. In this way exaa impressions of the 
shallow etching of the designs were obtained without 
reooune to rctoudiing and without inverting the design. 
Designs reproduced in this way show the character of 
the etdiing unaltered and therefore are an aid in iden- 
tifying other work by a given master. In the case of the 
Genouilhac armor the etching alone may ultimately 
serve to establish a definite provenance. 



Boufl, left half. Bearded warrior, helmeted, 
with lance and shield, opposing a centaur in 
classical harness releasing an arrow. ^* Cherub 
blowing a horn. Two putti — one on the 
ground (after a tussle?). 

Bevor, right half. Runnii^ putto. 

Bevor, left half. Standing putto. 

Bevor, center. Cherub grasping tendrils 
with both hands. 

Visor. On either side a putto grasping 
the coiled tail of a dragon. 

Mezail. Perforated rosettes. 

CX>LLETIN 

Front. Sun in splendor, on either side of 
which are putti playing musical instruments 
— a harp, lute, trumpet, cello, and triangle. 
Two putti blowing trumpets, a cloud motive 
and stars, and cherubs. 

Back. Yoke plate: in the center five cher- 
ubs singing before a book on a lectern. On 
the right a cherub playing an organ and read- 
ing from an open book held by a second 
cherub; a third is working a bellows, and a 
fourth blows a trumpet. Below, three cher- 
ubs each holding a book, and on the left a 
cherub blowing a trumpet. Below this and 
at the sides are cloud motives. Five cherubs' 
heads appear on the adjacent lame, and a 
cloud motive with stars on the top lame. 

BREASTPLATE 

Right plate. Crane and dove (?). Climbing 
putto. Goat, two rams fighting, dolphin. 

Left plate. Crane and dove {?). Putto grasp- 
ing a bird in one hand. Badger {?), hen, two 
cocks fighting, dolphin. 

Center plate (pi. xix). Fountain with dol- 
phins at either side of base. Lion and unicorn 
at right, two stags and doe at left; unicorn 
dipping its horn into the fountain and one 

(18) The helmeted wairior may be Herculet, the scene 
representing his battle vdth the centaurs, whom he met ia 
quest of the Boar of Erymanthus (the Fourth Labor). 



Stag drinking. Two cranes. Fool with his 
bauble, putto with sword and shield. Putto 
with stick, beggar (infancy and old age?). 
Putto beating a drum, another playing a flute. 
Four other putti — two gazing into a vase. 
Down the center, a naked female figure and 
a monkey (?). 

Waistplate. Two putti grasping scrolled 



FIG. 7. KUBBtNC OF rrCHED MEDALUON 
ON UPPER TACE LAME 



FIG. 8. DETAIL OF RUBBING OF ETCHED C 

a DATE 15»7 ON LOWEB TACE LAME 



grotesque; two seated putti; a vase between 
two putti; two lions (?). 

Upper tace lame. At center a vase between 
two seated putti; at either side a portrait 
medallion with field of large dots (fig. 7). 

Lower tace lame. At center two seated 
putti; at either side two putti facing each 
other, holding a cartouche bearing the date 
1527 and surmounted by a cherub's head 
(fig. 8). 

Lowest right tasset lame. A cornucopia on 
each side. In the center a warrior, a naked 
woman seated at his feet, and Cupid (blind- 
folded) with bow and arrow. 
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Left tasset, fifth lame. Four putti; two 
cuirasses. 

Lowest left tasset lame. Two flowering 
vases on either side. In the center Bacchus 
embracing a large jug with one arm, attended 
by a putto and a woman holding a jug. 

VENTRAL PLATE (see pi. xx) 

Two serpents, two putti, two grotesques; 
in the center a cherub's head. 

REINFORCING BREASTPLATE 

Right half (pi. xxi). Elephant bearing a 
castle as a howdah; therein three putti — two 
blowing trumpets, the third with pennant 
showing a griffin statant, wings endorsed; a 
fourth putto held in the coiled trunk of the 
elephant. Three cherubs with a leash play- 
ing with a falcon; another playing a flute. At 
center top a figure, half fish, half knight (in 
full panoply, with close helmet, brandishing 
a falchion). 

Left half. Counterpart of right half, except 
that the elephant has his trunk hanging down 
and in the castle there are only two putti, 
both blowing trumpets. The cherubs with a 
leash play with what appears to be an owl 
rather than a falcon. A falcon balances the 
flute player, and a mermaid balances the 
knight. 

Center. Above the half figures, an owl with 
spread wings. 

In the border, nine cherubs' heads. 

REINFORCING ABDOMINAL PLATE 

Three cherubs, two cherubs' heads. 

BACKPLATE 

Right plate. Four cherubs — one with a 
crane, one with a falcon; on the ground a 
falcon clawing a hare and a large dog run- 
ning toward them. 

Left plate. Two putti, one holding a long 
staff; two cherubs — one with a bird, the other 
with two running dogs. 
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Center plate (pi. xxii). At base two dogs, 
each pursuing a hare. Two putti; two cher- 
ubs, each grasping a large cornucopia over- 
flowing with fruits.** Four cherubs — one 
with a staff, one blowing a long horn. Up the 
center, beginning at the base, a mascaron, a 
peacock, the cranium of an ox, and two grif- 
fins rampant supporting a vase into which 
peer two female figures; above them a scroll 
inscribed: anno 1527. 

UPPER LOIN DEFENSE 

Three small medallions enclosing heads, 
all in profile facing left. 

LOWER LOIN DEFENSE 

Upper lame. Three small medallions with 
portrait heads. 

Lower lame. At center a vase between two 
putti. At either side two putti facing away 
from each other, between them a cartouche 
bearing the date 1527 and surmounted by a 
cherub's head. 

PAULDRONS 

Right upstanding neck guard. A putto 
mounted on a running horse, kicking out its 
hind hoofs against a pursuing wolf and a 
hound (Mares of Diomedes?). 

Left upstanding neck guard. Serpent; 
standing lion and lioness.^ 

ARM DEFENSES (see pi. xxiii) 

Both rerebraces. Naked female demi-figure. 
Both vambraces. Putti and cherubs. 

(19) According to one stoqr, Hercules, to gain the 
hand of Deianira, challenged the river-god Adidous to a 
wrestling match. Having the power to diange his form at 
will, Achdous turned himsdf into a bull and in the ensu- 
ing struggle one of his thickset horns was broken off. The 
goddess of plenty, Fortuna, appropriated the horn, filled 
it with fruits and flowers, and, adopting it as her symbol, 
named it cornucopia. 

(20) This may be reminiscent of the rustication of 
the youthful Hercules, when he was banished to the 
mountains of Thespia for having killed Linus, his music 
master, with a lyre. He killed the Thespian li<Mi that 
harassed his herds. 



LOCKING GAUNTLET 

Cuff. Three demi-men, terminating in leaf- 
like scrolls and having small wings at shoul- 
ders, support molded vaselike columns. 

TILTING GAUNTLET 

Metacarpal region and cuff. Mermaid and 
merman; military trophy; male demi-figure; 
cherubs' heads. Serpent swallowing a child 
(fig. 6). 

Two finger plates (mitten form). On one, 
two putti pursuing a stag. On the other, vase 
and a cherub's head. 

LEG DEFENSES 

Right cuish (pi. xxiv). Hercules killing the 
Hydra, three of its heads lying severed on the 
ground (the Second Labor). 

Left cuish (pi. xxv). Hercules and An- 
taeus.^^ 

Right greave (see pi. xxvi). Front: Her- 
cules carrying two pillars.^^ He is wearing 
the lionskin. Rear: Three cherubs. 

Left greave (see pi. xxvi). Front: Her- 
cules and the Nemean lion (the First Labor). 
Rear: Three cherubs. 

CHAMFRON 

Frontal plate. Putto on each side in the nose 
region, amid heavy scrolls and foliation. Wide 
foliate border following the edge from below 
the eye opening to the top of the head be- 
tween the ears. 

Mane plate. Lion's (?) head at center, with 
foliation. 

(ai) The strangling of the giant Antaeus, the son of 
the earth-goddess Gaea and the sea-god Poseidon. Her- 
cules is said to have encountered him on his journey to 
Africa for the Golden Apples of the Hesperides, the pro- 
curing of which constituted the Eleventh Labor. 

(ss) Hercules with the "Pillars" symbolizes the moun- 
tain (Straits of Gibraltar?) he is said to have deft in 
twain, with a powerful blow of his fist, while on his way 
to bring to Eurystheus the oxen of Geryones, the three- 
bodied king of Spain, a feat which constituted the Tenth 
Labor. 

(s5) Laking, European Armour and Arms, iii, p. S30. 



CRINET 

Wide foliate border following the edges of 
the crinet. Each lame has in the center the 
face of an animal surrounded by scrolls and 
foliation. Beginning at top lame: goat (?), 
buck, owl, dog (?), cat, ram, griffin (?), and 
lion. 

SADDLE 

All plates, except inner pommel plate, have 
wide foliate border at upper edge. 

Central pommel plate. In center, a putto 
riding a galloping horse in front view; on 
either side a putto holding scrolls. 

Inner pommel plate. Winged man seated 
on a vase, holding a vase on his head, sur- 
rounded by heavy scrolls and foliation. 

Central cantle plate. Putto seated on either 
side of a large vase in center, at each side a 
putto blowing a curved horn, all surrounded 
by heavy scrolls and foliation. 

Side plates of pommel and cantle. Small 
demi-figures, swags, scrolls, foliation, etc. 

V. Comparison of the Harnesses of 
Genouilhac and Henry VUI 

The late Sir Guy Francis Laking, in his mon- 
umental work on arms and armor, compared 
the Genouilhac armor with the "double suit" 
of Henry VIII (now in the Tower of London 
and at Windsor Castle) and stated that "they 
correspond plate for plate in construction."^® 
This is merely a general statement which Sir 
Guy would have modified if he had had an 
opportunity to make a detailed examination. 
In comparing the so-called double suit of 
Henry VIII with the Genouilhac armor, I 
have considered it as one panoply, since ele- 
ments of each suit have some similarities to 
the Genouilhac harness. But to call the Henry 
VIII harnesses ( II.8 and II.9; see pi. v ) a 
"double suit" seems to be a misnomer, for 
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they appear to be unrelated, particularly in 
respect to their ornamentation. I have been 
able to study these harnesses only from photo- 
graphs, but it would appear that the sixteen 
exchange pieces assigned to suit IL8 are ele- 
ments from both suits, with at least two pieces 
(a buffe and a toecap, IL8 R, Q) from a third 
suit, for three distinct ornamental treatments 
are evident. 

A careful plate for plate comparison of the 
Genouilhac armor with the harnesses of 
Henry VIII can now be readily made in Lon- 
don, since the text and illustrations accom- 
panying this article cover the principal fea- 
tures of the Genouilhac armor. While the 
three suits in question have several features 
in common, the construction of the elements 
varies in detail, as may be seen in the fol- 
lowing notes. 

Unusual Features in the Genouilhac 
Armor not Present in the Henry VIII 
Harnesses 

1 . The construction of the breast- and back- 
plates, each of three vertical plates (see pis. 
viii^ ix). 

2. The attachment of the cup-shaped elbow 
plate (see pi. xiv). 

3. The division of the wing of the knee-cop 
into two folding plates (see pi. xiv). 

4. The permanent attachment of the knee de- 
fense to the greave instead of to the cuish 
(see pi. xiv). 

5. The method of overlapping the metal 
shoulder straps by the tops of the side plates 
of the breastplate (see pi. vin). 

6. The construction of the fingered gauntlets 
(see pi. xii). 

7. The form and construction of the adjust- 
able lance rest (fig. 4, see pi. xi). 

8. The attachment of the spurs to the sabatons 
(see pi. xv). 
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Unusual Features of the Genouilhac 
Armor also Present in One or the 
Other of the Henry VIII Harnesses 

1. Ventral plate. That of the Tower armor 

(II.8) consists of three plates, the main one 

of which is practically identical in shape 

and construction with the corresponding 

defense on the Genouilhac armor (see pi. x). 

2. Reinforcing abdominal plate. That of the 
Genouilhac armor is attached to the waist- 
plate by an eyed peg on either side. Similar 
eyed pegs appear in the same location on 
the Tower armor (II.8), but the reinforc- 
ing plate itself is lacking. 

3. Lance rest. That of the Genouilhac armor 
is on the reinforcing breastplate. In the 
Henry VIII armor (II.8) there are no per- 
forations on the breastplate for the lance 
rest. Therefore, the lance rest was in all 
probability on the reinforcing breastplate. 
In armor II.9 the perforations for the lance 
rest are present in the main breastplate, 
and, since this harness had a reinforcing 
breastplate (a perforated lug with semi- 
cylindrical pin is present for attaching it), 
the latter must have been cut out to fit 
around the lance rest, in accordance with 
the usual procedure. 

4. Tilting gauntlet with rondelle. There are 
three tilting gauntlets (referred to as mani- 
fers) belonging to the Henry VIII har- 
nesses, one with each of the armors II.8 
and II.9 and an exchange piece II.8 H. 
The last retains its rondelle, and it is safe 
to assume that the linch hook and the hole 
which fitted over the eyed peg on the fin- 
gered gauntlet are present, though these 
are not visible in my photographs. Of es- 
pecial significance is the fact that the etched 
border does not run entirely around the 
cuff of the gauntlet because it was contin- 



ued on the small plate (now missing) which 
was fastened to its top. This construction 
corresponds exactly to that of the Genouil- 
hac tilting gauntlet (see pi. xii), which re- 
tains its top plate. Since the Genouilhac 
and two other Henry VIII tilting gauntlets 
(II.8 and Il.g) have a slot with buckle 
tongue for strapping them to the elbow, 
the missing top plate of the exchange 
gauntlet (II.8 H) undoubtedly also had 
such a slot. 
5. Colletin overlapping breast- and back- 
plates. The colletin of the Henry VIII har- 
ness (II.8) is embossed to fit over the upper 
borders of the breast- and backplates and 
extends down below these borders. It is 
fastened to the breastplate by two linch 
hooks, and to the backplate by three. The 
Genouilhac colletin is of similar construc- 
tion, but with three hooks in front. 

Generally Similar Features Present in 
THE Genouilhac and the Henry VIII 
Harnesses but also Found in 
Numerous Other Surrs 

1 . Detachable elbow wings. Both Henry VIII 
harnesses have detachable elbow wings sim- 
ilar to those of the Genouilhac armor. This 
construction is also known in other suits, 
for example, a German (Nuremberg) Max- 
imilian harness in the Stuyvesant collec- 
tion.^ 

2. Cup-shaped defense at elbow joint. The 

(«4) Dean, Coll. of Rutherfurd Stuyvesant, no. 19. 
(«5) Ace. no8. 29.150.19, sx, 29, 3s, and 33, described 
and illustrated in Kienbusch-Grancsay, Dean Coll., nos. 

(26) A German armor with exchange pieces, about 
1550, from the Royal Armory, Madrid (ace. no. 04.3.280); 
a German (Nuremberg) suit, dated 1548, by Kunz Loch- 
ner (ace no. 29.151.2); and a tilting harness, German 
(Augsburg), about 1580, by Anton Peffenhauser (ace no. 
29.154.1). The last two are described and illustrated in 
Kienbusch-Grancsay, Dean Coll., nos. 12, 17. 



additional right arm defense (listed in the 
Tower catalogue as extra element II.8 N) 
has a cup-shaped plate riveted to the upper 
part of the vambrace to protect the elbow 
joint. This plate is stationary and secured 
by three rivets. The Genouilhac armor has 
a similar plate, but it is secured by sliding 
rivets in an unusual way (see pis. xnr^ xviii). 
This plate takes the place functionally of 
the lisUres d'arrit on fifteenth-century 
Gothic arm defenses, for example, those on 
a group of vambraces^^ in the Metropolitan 
Museum. In many later suits the vambrace 
is fashioned in one piece with this cup- 
shaped plate and is pivoted by rivets to the 
outside of the lowest elbow lame, for ex- 
ample in three mid-sixteenth-century har- 
nesses in the Metropolitan Museum,^^ as 
well as numerous suits ebewhere. 

3. Adjustable hasps, hinged at sides of breast- 
plate. 

4. Sabatons. The sabatons of Henry VIIFs 
armor (ILg) and those of the Genouilhac 
suit show similarities. The illustrations 

(see pi. xv) will help to determine by 
comparison whether they have a common 
source. 

5. Eyed pins and linch hooks. 

6. Locking gauntlet. 

7. Cuishes. The Henry VIII cuish (II.8 K) 
and those of the Genouilhac suit show 
similarities. 

8. Removable upright neck guards. 

9. Eyed peg on left side of helmet bowl. 

Features of Genouilhac Armor Unlike 
Corresponding Features in the 
Henry VIII Harnesses 

1 . Helmet. The visor and mezail of each of 
the helmets belonging to the two suits at- 
tributed to Henry VIII are in one piece 
and not separate elements as in the Ge- 
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nouilhac helmet. (The helmets of the 
Henry VIII suits belong to an early rather 
than to a late type.) 
2. Etching. The etching of some of the Henry 
VIII elements is not dissimilar to that on 
the Genouilhac armor, that is, shallow and 
without a stippled background, but the 
character of the etching does not suggest 
a common source. 

VI. School of Origin 

The resemblances which we have just shown 
to exist between the Genouilhac armor and 
the two Henry VIII suits are probably due to 
similar Milanese influences rather than to the 
making of all three suits in the same atelier. 
It has been stated that the Genouilhac armor 
was built at the Royal Armouries at Green- 
wich, England.^'' If this provenance should 
be established, the conclusion will probably 
be based on written documents rather than 
on stylistic grounds, for the Genouilhac ar- 
mor shows numerous features which suggest 
Italian armor of the fifteenth century. The 
helmet retains the rondelle, which is derived 
from an Italian form of helmet, the armet h 
rondelle. The rondelle on the tilting gaunt- 
let is also Italian in origin, resembling those 
with which the knights are armed in the 
painting by Uccello in the National Gallery 
in London known as The Rout of San Ro- 
mano, 1432. The construction of the back- 
plate and the principal breastplate, both 
made of three vertical articulated plates, is a 
development from an early type of cuirass of 
nine plates, exemplified by the Italian (Mi- 
lanese) half-armor dating about 1390 in the 
armory of Graf Trapp at Churburg Castle.^® 
The angular borders of the Genouilhac ele- 
ments are turned inward but give the same 
effect as the outward-rolled borders of Italian 
fifteenth-century armor. The large pauldrons 



which fit over the shoulder blades are remi- 
niscent of those which appear on Verrocchio's 
equestrian statue of Bartolommeo Ck>lleoni 
in Venice, cast in the last quarter of the fif- 
teenth century, while the rotating rerebraces 
and vambraces are similar in construction and 
the upright neck guards and the cuishes are 
similar in form to a number of fifteenth-cen- 
tury Italian defenses. 

The combination in the Genouilhac har- 
ness of archaic and advanced features suggests 
that it was made by an armorer who, like his 
patron Genouilhac, was active in the late 
fifteenth as well as in the sixteenth century. 
Such a one was Louis de Lacque, called Mer- 
veilles, a native of Milan, who was master 
armorer to Charles VIII, Louis XII, and 
Francis I, all of whom Genouilhac also 
served. Merveilles had already worked at 
Tours in France for thirty years, when in 
1528 he was given letten of naturalization by 
Francis I and placed in charge of the royal 
armor.^ 

In 1514 Jacques Merveilles made a joust- 
ing harness for Francois d'AngoulSme (later 
Francis I) on the occasion of the marriage of 
Louis XII with Mary Tudor, sister of Henry 
VIII. One of the elements of this armor was 
a reinforcing gauntlet (tilting gauntlet) with 
a rondelle.*® Of this type of gauntlet the only 
extant examples known to the writer are those 
of Henry VIII, Genouilhac, and Federigo 
Gonzaga, the last in the Kunsthistorisches 
Museum, Vienna. It is probable that Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, since he took part 
on the side of Francois d'AngoulSme in the 
combats celebrating the marriage, also wore 
one of these gauntlets, for the jousting armor 

(s7) Mann, Connoisseur, 1934, pp. 50-53. 
(28) Trapp, Castle of Churburg, p. 19, no. 13. 
(S9) Giiaud, L'Armement au moyen dge, n, pp. 53 1 
(30) Ibid., p. 34: "(140) Pour la grand double pi^ce 
du gantellet avecques la rondelle. . . ." 
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of combatants was usually similar. This point 
is important, inasmuch as one of the har- 
nesses (Il.g),^^ according to the official cata- 
logue of the Tower of London, "was for- 
merly attributed to Charles Brandon, Duke 
of SufEolk, the King's brother-in-law. The 
tradition extends back to 1660, and it is quite 
possible that it had some foundation, as Bran- 
don was of much the same build as the 
King."»2 The Henry VIII-Brandon attribu- 
tions** deserve further study, for they are 
linked to the Genouilhac problem. 

We have noted that Jacques Merveilles 
made a jousting harness for Francois d'An- 
gouleme in 1514. In the same year it is re- 
corded that Henry VIII bought a suit for 
sixty-six pounds thirteen shillings and four 
pence, plus a reward of forty pounds, from 
the "French King's armourer"** — in all 
probability Jacques Merveilles. This is also 
the year in which Henry VIII was presented 
by the Emperor Maximilian I with the ar- 
mor made by Conrad Seusenhofer. The gift 
armor, which is still in the Tower of Lon- 
don,**^ shows that in 1514 Henry VIII was of 
much slighter build than he was at the time 
the armor II.8 was made, hence the latter can- 
not be the suit from the "French King's ar- 

(51) This harness is now in the armory at Windsor 
Castle. Its gauntlet has holes for the ronddle (missing). 

(3s) ffoulkes, Tower of London, i, p. 109 (II.9). 

(SS) There is no question that the Tower of London 
suit (II.8), a harness of the so<:alled double suit of 
Henry VIII, belonged to that monarch, for the etdiing 
on the breastplate includes the initial H surmounted by 
a royal crown. A detail of this etched motif is repro- 
duced by Mann, Connoisseur, 1931, p. 94, no. xi. 
Strangely enough, however, the author did not refer to 
the king's initial and crown in the text. Mr. Mann 
obviously made a valuable discovery, since the initial 
and crown were covered by the coUetin which overlaps 
the upper border of the breastplate. To my knowledge 
this insigne was not noted in earlier descriptions. 

(54) Gripps-Day, Fragmenta, i, part 11, p. 4s. 

(35) fiFoulkes, Tower of London, i, pp. 93 ff. (II.5). 

(36) Giraud, L'Armement au moyen dge, 11, p. 55. 



mourer" but must be of later date (as also 
armor Il.g if this suit actually belonged to 
Henry VIII). There is an important fact, 
however, which shows that the French king's 
armorer did influence the style of the Henry 
VIII armor II.8. This is the document re- 
ferred to under my description of the ven- 
tral plate which records that, in 1520, Henry 
VIII was requested to send Francis I one of 
his arming doublets so that the latter could 
have made for him a pair of cuirasses such as 
he (Henry) had never seen. On page 14 I 
have shown beyond reasonable doubt that 
this pair of cuirasses implies the inclusion of 
a ventral plate, a defense which has survived 
only in the Henry VIII and Genouilhac ar- 
mors. Hence, it is clear that the invention of 
the ventral plate dates at least as early as 
1520 and its use continued at least until 1527, 
when the Genouilhac armor was completed, 
and I see no reason why the date of the Henry 
VIII harnesses may not be much earlier than 
1540, the date which has been assigned to 
them. It may be noted that the late Sir Guy 
Francis Laking, an experienced and learned 
authority, considered the Henry VIII har- 
nesses to be French. Their similarity to the 
Genouilhac armor shows decidedly the influ- 
ence of the "French King's armourer." 

In 1526 Genouilhac was made grand icuyer 
de France J or Master of the Horse, and in this 
capacity he not only had jurisdiction over all 
the armorers, including the Merveilles fam- 
ily, but could wear officially a harness similar 
to that of his king. Loys Merveilles was one 
of the four armorers who in 1536 made three 
harnesses which Francis I presented to the 
Cardinal de Lorraine, the Cardinal de Guise, 
and Anne de Montmorency, Constable of 
France.** In 1527, the date which our armor 
bears, Genouilhac too was in the king's favor 
and may have received a harness in recogni- 
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tion of his services. Therefore, if we take into 
consideration Genouilhac's intimacy with 
Francis I, his official relations with the royal 
armorers (especially the Merveilles family 
who came from Milan), the evidence of the 
archaic Italian features of his armor, together 
with the presence of the rare rondelle tilting 
gauntlet (a type known to have been made 
by the Merveilles), and the even rarer ventral 
plate (a defense associated with the armorers 
of Francis I) — the attribution of Genouil- 
hac's harness to one of the Merveilles armor- 
ers is entirely plausible. 

VII. Historical Attribution 

According to tradition the armor belonged 
to Galiot de Genouilhac (1465-1546) (frontis- 
piece), distinguished member of one of the 
great feudal families of France, who served 
as a warrior under Charles VIII and was 
Master of Artillery of Louis XII and Francis 
I.*'' There is no valid reason known for dis- 
crediting the tradition. In support of it we 

(37) Vaux de Foletier, Galiot de Genouillac; Grancsay, 
Bull. Met. Mus. Art, 1934, pp. 190 f. 

(38) Anothor harness of Galiot de Genouflhac, the 
decoration of which includes the symbols (cannon and 
belted sword) of his offices of grand mattre de I'artillerie 
and grand icuyer du rot, is in the Mus^ de TArm^ in 
Paris (G. 36). A study of this armor mi^t give informa- 
tion pertinent to that of Genouilhac in the Metropolitan 
Museum. 

(39) In The Metropolitan Museum of Art is a six- 
teenth-century vellum manuscript of horses' bits which 
was prepared for Galiot de Genouflhac This shows 370 
wash drawings of bits, actual size, one to a page. The 
foreword gives some interesting facts concerning Genou- 
ilhac and a translation accompanying it is quoted below. 

"This present book had been made for Messire Jacques 
de Genouillac, called Galliot, Knight of the King's or- 
der. Lord of Assier and Lonzac, Governor and Lieu- 
tenant for the King in Languedoc and of the Privy 
Council, Captain of one hundred men-at-arms. Great 
Master of the Artillery and Great Equerry of France 
who passed away in his said house of Assier in the year 
one thousand five hundred and forty-seven, and his 
heiress was Dame Galliotte his daughter, wife of Mon- 
sieur de Cuisol, Knight of the King's Order, Lieutenant 



note that the armor has always been preserved 
in his family and assi^ed to him, it is of regal 
splendor indicating that it was made for a 
great personage, it fits his stature as recorded, 
and it tallies in point of time.'^ Genouilhac 
would have been past sixty years when the 
armor was finished in 1527* but we know 
from contemporary accounts that he was then 
an active soldier, still limber in his harness 
even though he was corpulent.** 

Significance must be attached to the fact 
that the Adventures and Labors of Hercules, 
and particularly the first and second Labors, 
which appear as central motives in the etched 
ornamentation of the Genouilhac armor, are 
also sculptured on the walls of the chateau 
which Genouilhac caused to be built in 1535 
at Assier, on the site of the manor demolished 
by him in 1524. Prior to 1530 Genouilhac had 
endowed the parish of Lonzac with a chapel 
in memory of his first wife. Around the walls 
is a sculptured frieze decorated with trophies, 
initials, and the heraldic arms of Genouilhac 

for his Majesty in Languedoc and since married with the 
Count de Rincrof (Rheingraf), German Knight of the 
King's order, Colonel of all German foot. 

"Which Countess Rincrof gave this present book to 
Messire Claude Gouffier, Knight of the King^s order. 
Marquis de Boysy, Count de Caravay and de Maulevrier, 
Baron of the Baronies of Passavant and PaUnan, Lord of 
the lordship's of Oyron, St Loup Bour sur Charente et 
la Fougereuse, Captain of the hundred gentlemen of the 
King's household and of his Privy Council, Great Equerry 
of France, who gives and substitutes this present book to 
his eldest sons male descending from him, the said in- 
titulation made at Oiron the sixth day of October one 
thousand five hundred and sixty-four, their Majesties 
of the King Charles the Ninth and Queen Catherine de 
Medids being in Avignon, where was held the feast of 
the St Michel order. 

"It is to be noted that the said Lord Great Equerry 
Galliot had nursed and taught the said Marquis de 
Boysy, Great Equerry of France. 

"Signed X Boysy X 
X." 

(Qaude Gouffier succeeded Genouilhac as grand 
icuyer de France.) 
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and his wife, and also with the Labors of 
Hercules.*® 

Genouilhac died on October 15, 1546. As 
Francois, his only legitimate son, predeceased 
him in 1544, he constituted as his universal 
heir (by will of June 9, 1 545) his only daugh- 
ter and surviving legitimate issue, Jeanne, 
vicomtesse d'Uz^. After the death of the lat- 

(40) Vaux de Foletier, op, cit., pp. iig, 122-124. 

(41) Ibid,, pp. 115-118, 141-142. 



ter's husband, Charles de Crussol, vicomte 
d'Uzfe, in March, 1546, Genouilhac added a 
codicil to his will (May 29, 1546) in favor of 
his Crussol grandchildren.*^ Jeanne's eldest 
son Antoine was made due d'Uzte in 1565 and 
a peer of France in 1572. The armor was in- 
herited by the present family of the due 
d'Uzfes, from whom it was acquired by the 
Museum; it had always remained in the ducal 
chateau of Bonnelles, Seine-et-Oise. 
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TABLE OF RIVETS 





Functional Rivets 


Sliding Rivets 


Lining 


'Rivets 


Linch 

Hook 

Pivoting 


False 
Rivets 


Total 
















Rivets 




Exterior 


Interior 


Exterior 


Interior 


Exterior 


Interior 


Rivets 






Helmet 


6 








24 


8 


2 




40 


GoUetin 


16 


5« 








14 


6 


16 


104 


Breastplate 


>7 




4 








3 


2 


26 


Front Waistplate 




9 


a 












11 


Taces 




S2 














22 


Tassets 




74 






«7 








101 


Ventral Plate 


«4 
















H 


Reinforcing Breastplate 














1 




1 


Reinforcing Abdominal Plate 














2 




2 


Backplate 


s« 


8 


6 












36 


Back Waistplate 


« 


4 














6 


Loin Defense 


4 


4 


2 












10 


Pauldron (Right) 


10 


48 






30 


10 


3 


9 


110 


Pauldron (Left) 


10 


54 






36 


10 


4 


9 


"3 


Arm (Right) 


»9 


59 


6 








5 


3 


9« 


Arm (Left) 


«3 


54 


6 








3 


3 


89 


Gauntlet, fingered (Right) 


10 


68 


18 




90 




1 


4 


121 


Gauntlet, fingered (Left) 


10 


31 


14 




15 


4 


1 


4 


79 


Locking Gauntlet 


10 


1 


8 




36 


5 


2 




62 


Tilting Gauntlet 


6 


t 


t 




s8 


3 


1 




4« 


Cuish (Right) 


6 


4 


I 




15 






2 


28 


Guish (Left) 


6 


4 


1 




15 






2 


28 


ILnee-cop (Ri^t) 


5 




8 












»3 


Knee-cop (Left) 


5 




8 












»3 


Greave (Right) 


8 












2 




10 


Greave (Left) 


8 












2 




10 


Sabaton (Right) 


6 


40 


34 


10 




16 


3 




109 


Sabaton (I^t) 


6 


4« 


34 


10 




16 


3 




111 


Totals 


«S9 


580 


154 


20 


246 


86 


44 


54 


»4«3 


Ghamfron 


«4 


IS 






«5 




10 




71 


Grinet 


7 


74 






14 






16 


111 


Totals 


31 


86 






39 




10 


16 


182 
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NUMBER OF LAMES. HARDNESS, AND WEIGHT 

IN THE ARMOR FOR MAN 







Hardness^ 




Weight^ 






Number 
of Lames 




























Outside 


Inside 


Kg. 


Lbs. 


Oz. 


Helmet 


4 






3«5 


7 


2S^ 


Bowl 




60-73 


34-35 








Bevor 




40-45 


35-48 








Visor 




45-47 


35-5« 








Mezail 




37-4« 


37-45 








Ck>lletin 


8 


40-52 


49-54 


1.6 


3 


8 


Breastplate and Waistplate 


4 


54-57 


5o-5« 








Taces 


2 


44-48 


37 


5- 


11 




Tassets 


12 


4«-53 


48-53 








Ventral Plate 


1 


52-62 


55-57 


•5 


1 


1/2 


Reinforcing Breastplate 


1 


52-60 


48-50 


2.65 


5 


»3/2 


Lance Rest 


2 


25-28 




•7 


1 


83^ 


Reinforcing Abdominal Plate 


1 


45-5« 


44-48 


1.2 


2 


ioi4 


Backplate 


4 


48-57 


5«-55 


«-55 


5 


10 


Loin Defense (Upper) 


1 


42-53 


36-40 


•3 




1054 


Loin Defense (Lower) 


2 


48-65 


52-55 


.6 


1 


5V4 


Pauldron (Right) 


6 


50-55 


43-5« 


»'5 


3 


5 


Pauldron (Left) 


6 


48-57 


38-46 


>-9 


4 


3 


Arm (Right) 


34 


45-50 


30-35 


2.25 


4 


i5i4 


Arm (Left) 


S» 


30-40 


34-4« 


2.25 


4 


»5>4 


Gauntlet (Right) 


8 


48-61 


41-53 


.6 


1 


5i4 


Gauntlet (Left) 


8 


46-65 


54-62 


•55 


1 


sVt 


Locking Gauntlet 


7 


38-43 


32-40 


1.15 


2 


81/2 


Tilting Gauntlet 


5 


45-64 


48—60 


1-7 


3 


12 


Cuish (Right) 


2 


5«-63 


45-50 


•9 


1 


1554 


Cuish (Left) 


2 


55-65 


48-55 


•95 


2 


Ij/j 


Knee-Cop and Greave (Right) 


8 


45-49 


3«-38 


1.25 


2 


12 


Knee-Cop and Greave (Left) 


8 


41-45 


40-43 


1.2 


2 


lovi 


Sabaton (Right) 


«4 


46-51 


33-43 


.85 


1 


14 


Sabaton (Left) 


«4 


35-43 


35-37 


.85 


1 


H 


Spur (Right) 


2 


25-26 




.1 




314 


Spur (Left) 


2 

«i9 


30-35 




.1 
36.45 




$^4 


Totals 


80 


4/2 



(1) The following short list of common types of mod- 
em irons and steels with their hardness values as given 
on Shore's Standard Sderoscope scale will be of use for 
comparison with the wide range of hardness of the 
Genouilhac elements: 

Pure wrought iron (cold worked) 25—30 

Mild steel, 0.05 to 0.15 per cent carbon 

(cold worked) 30—40 

Tool steel, 1 per cent carbon 

(cold worked) 40—50 



Tool steel, 1 per cent carbon (chilled) 90—105 
Nickel steel (chilled) 50-90 

Chrome nickel steel (chilled) 60—105 

(2) The elements were weighed in the metric sys- 
tem, and in converting the weights 2.2 lbs. was used as 
equaling 1 kilogram and the nearest quarter ounce was 
recorded. This explanation accounts for the slight varia- 
tion in converting the total weight into pounds. 
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NUMBER OF LAMES, HARDNESS, AND WEIGHT 

IN THE HORSE ARMOR 





Number 
of Lames 


Hardness 


Weight 


















Outside 


Inside 


Kg. 


Lbs. 


Oz. 


Saddle 














Pommel Plate (Center) 




6«-75 


38-55 


•7 


1 


854 


Pommel Plate (Rig^t) 




26-S7 


30-35 


•3 




io?4 


Pommel Plate (Left) 




23-30 


22—26 


•«5 




8^ 


Pommel Plate (Inner) 




«9-35 


26-32 


•«5 




8« 


Cantle Plate (Center) 




22—28 


«^33 


•9 


1 


»5^ 


Cantle Plate (Right) 




30-37 


26-32 


•«5 




8}4 


Cantle Plate (Left) 




30-37 


30-35 


•«5 




854 


Saddletree 








9« 


so 


4\i 


Chamfron 


7 


3«-45 


«6-32 


2.6 


5 


1154 


Crinet 


lO 


4«-65 


35-5« 


3-5 


7 


11^4 


Totals 


«4 






18.2 


40 


» 
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THE TEMPLE OF RAMESSES I AT ABYDOS 



Among the most important objects in the Egyptian collections of The Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art are parts of the decorated limestone walls of a temple built in 
Abydos at the beginning of the Nineteenth Dynasty by Setfay I in honor of his father, 
Ramesses I. Some of the slabs were presented to the Museum in 191 1 by J. Pierpont 
Morgan,! who had purchased them in Cairo early in that year. The rest, completing 
some of those given by Mr. Morgan, were donated to the Museum in the following year 
by Dikran Kelekian,* who had acquired them with others which he took to Paris. In 
191 9 I examined what remained of these last — at that time being treated for serious 
salt disintegration — and prepared an article on all the then existing sculptures, which 
was published two years later by the Museum. » 

The discovery of the temple had been made in 19 10 by some of the natives of 
rArabeh el Madfuneh digging among the modern houses on the desert edge between 
the ruins of the temples of Setby I and Ramesses II. The exact location of the ruin was 
unknown to me when I was preparing my publication on the sculptures which had been 
removed,* and I was wholly ignorant of the plan of the structure. 

However, it had chanced that during the War the site had been definitely located 
and partially recleared by the Chief Inspector of the Service des Antiquit&, Gustave 
Lefebvre. During Lefebvre's inspectorate and that of his successor, G. A. Wainwright, 



Previous 
publication 
of the 
bas-reliefs 



The site 
discovered 
by the 
Arabs, 19 10 



Rediscovered 
by the 
Service, 
1915 



1 Ace. nos. 11.155.3 A-D. 

* Ace. nos. 12.186.1,2. 

• Herbert E. Winlock, Bas-Reliefs from the Temple of Rameses I at Ahydos {The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Papers, vol. i, part i) (New York, 192 1). This article will be referred to as Bas-Reliefs in references to it below. 

« G. Steindorff in Baedeker's Egypt and the SUddn (Leipzig, 1914. English ed.), p. 243, had stated that "A few 
minutes to the N. of the Temple of Sethos I., partly beneath the modem village, lies a Temple of Ramses I., and 
close by is the Temple of Ramses II. ..." 1 assumed that this rather vague reference was to the structure found in 
1910. 
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Recorded 
by the 
Metropolitan 
Museum, 
1927 



The 

dedication 
stela 

discovered 
by Lefebvre 



the site was protected from renewed burrowings by the Arabs, but its further investi- 
gation was postponed for the time being. When the Metropolitan Museum's publica- 
tion of its bas-reliefs appeared, Pierre Lacau, Director General of the Service des 
Antiquitfe, suggested that the Museum interest itself in the ruin. Therefore, in agree- 
ment with him, it was arranged that £mile Baraize, then Engineer of the Service, 
should clear the area at the Museum's expense. When he had done so it was seen that 
the ruin was a small structure with only one decorated stone chamber; that the Arabs 
and the antiquity dealers had sawed off the faces of all the best preserved of the sculp- 
tured blocks; and that what little they had left was completely impregnated with salts. 
The original suggestion was that we should remove the remaining sculptured blocks, 
but after several examinations of the blocks and fruitless study of methods for preserv- 
ing them, we finally gave up hope of being able to accomplish the task successfully and 
decided that the only practical course would be to make a record of what remained and 
then bury the ruins once more. 

Therefore, early in the winter of 1927 several of the members of the Metropolitan 
Museum's Egyptian Expedition, then working at Luxor, were sent to Abydos to make 
a record of what still existed there. Harry Burton photographed and Walter Hauser 
planned the ruins, and shortly afterwards Norman de Garis Davies spent four days on 
the site, copying the existing traces of sculpture onto the photographs, which were 
afterwards bleached out. Since the Arabs had left in position on the walls many of the 
blocks from which they had sawed the faces, Mauser's plans and sections put us in 
possession of the key to the original arrangement of all the known sculptures. Recently 
Lindsley F. Hall has redrawn, for the plates in the present Paper, the copies Davies 
made in 1927 and his own illustrations in the publication of 192 1. In so doing he has 
omitted some of the finer details in his own earlier plates to make them conform with 
Davies' copies of the badly corroded walls at Abydos. The reader is therefore referred 
to the earlier Paper for larger-scale illustrations of the bas-reliefs in New York and 
also for more elaborate commentary on their subject matter. 

During Lefebvre's investigation of the spot he discovered a large limestone stela, 
like most of the stones on the site so completely impregnated with salts that its perma- 
nent preservation was judged hopeless. However, he copied as much of the twenty-five 
lines of inscription on it as was still legible and thus largely retrieved the text of the 
account of the temple's dedication to Ramesses I by his dutiful son, Setby I. The docu- 
ment has not yet been published, but Lefebvre has generously given to me an interest- 
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THE TEMPLE OF RAMESSES I AT ABYDOS 

ing description of it with extensive quotations, and reference to the passages bearing 
directly on the temple will be made from time to time in the following pages. 

One misconception of the building was corrected by its rediscovery. It was much 
smaller than had been supposed at the time of the previous publication. 

The point was made there that "the bas-reliefs from the sanctuaries of the Abydos 
temples may be taken as faithful portrayals of the services for which these rooms were 
built, and following them we can determine the purpose of each chamber." s Hence, it 
was assumed that part of the temple was devoted to the cult of Osiris, and that in it 
there was a sanctuary for the Abydene symbol of the god,« and possibly another for his 
Busirite symbol.^ Another part of the temple was devoted, it was assumed, to the 
mortuary offerings provided for King Ramesses in perpetuity, and it was believed that 
a whole chamber was set aside for this purpose.^ From either part of the temple might 
have come a scene depicting King Ramesses heading a procession to make oflFerings to 
Osiris.* 

The fundamental theory was correct. The necessary modification is that the rites of 
Osiris and of King Ramesses all took place within one small chamber, and hence on its 
walls were pictured diverse rituals which in a larger structure would unquestionably 
have had separate sanctuaries. 

On the dedication stela (lines 8-9) Setby stated that when the soul of his father, 
Ramesses, had ascended to the heavens and his body had been placed in the grave, "I 
constructed for him a temple in the seat TJi^ of Abydos, to the north of my own 
magnificent temple."i<> By north the Egyptian meant in the direction in which the Nile 
flowed and in which the verge of the desert and the sown fields extended — at Abydos 
approximately northwest by compass. 11 The sketch map (fig. 1)12 shows with sufficient 
accuracy how literally Setby's words are to be taken. The temple of Ramesses I was 



A correction 
to the 
previous 
publication 



The location 
of the 
temple 



» BaS'Reliefs, p. 1 1 . 
•/WJ., p. 13. 
' Ibid., p. 26. 

• Ibid., p. 32. 

• Ibid., p. 28. 

>* Perhaps also on the facade of the temple itself. See below, p. 14. 

" It is in this sense that it is most convenient to designate directions in describing the monuments at Abydos. 

" Apparently no really satisfactory survey of the necropolis of Abydos exists. The map (fig. i) has been com- 
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built beside the northeast corner of the enormous temenos of his son's great temple. So 
far as can be judged from the available data, the eastern walls of the two enclosures 
were in alignment. That of the great temenos stretched along the desert edge for a 
length of some 220 meters. The smaller chapel could scarcely have had an enclosure 
more than 40 meters wide from north to south and probably not much longer from east 
to west. 
The date It was argued in the previous publication^* that the structure might have been 

foundation founded during the brief reign of Ramesses, although obviously the decorations at 

least were executed in the reign of Setby. The dedication stela, however, unequivocably 
puts the foundation of the temple of Ramesses after that king's death,i* and the same 
interpretation must be put upon the speeches of Setby as given on the facade of the 
temple, ifi Were any question possible in the interpretation of these inscriptions, the 
location of the temple of Ramesses beside the corner of Setby's great temenos would 
make it probable that the construction of the smaller temple followed that of the 
greater. 

Ramesses I died in 13 18 b.c. after a reign of only one year and four months," and 
it is highly probable that Setby began his own temple and that of his father shortly 
after his own accession. 
The pool In front of Ramesses' temple enclosure the ground was sufficiently low and the 

and sardens 

cultivated plain was near enough to have made the digging and flooding of an artificial 
pool a matter of no difficulty at all. Or perhaps the lake which fronted the great temple, 
and of which the shrunken and shapeless vestiges still may be seen, extended in front 
of the smaller temple enclosure. In either case the watering of gardens and groves in 

piled by Hall from Auguste Mariette-Bey, Ahydos: Description des Fouilles, vol. i (Paris, 1869), pi. i, and H. 
Frankfort, The Cenotaph of Seti I at Ahydos (London, 1933), vol. 11, frontis. and pis. i, 11. The temple of Ramesses I 
was located upon it by means of a compass and tape traverse made by Ambrose Lansing and William C. Hayes in 

1935- 

^* BaS'Reliefs,p. 11. 

^* The following is the sequence of events as recounted in the dedication stela: lines 5-7, SStby describes how, 
from his birth, he was associated with his father and led his father's armies against the enemies of the country; lines 
7-8, SStby says: "when he had joined the sky, I [ascended the throne] in his place, and it is I who made his name to 
live," etc.; line 9, Setby states that while his father "commenced to fulfill the functions of a god," he founded the 
temple for his father and gave its endowment. 

" See below, pp. 12-1 5. 

" K. Sethe in Zeiischrifi fiir dgypiische Sprache, vol. 66 (193 1), p. 3, gives the most recent and probably most 
correct data on the succession of SStby L 
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front of the shrine of Ramesses would have been easily practical. Here, therefore, was 
the "pool, planted with trees and made dazzling with flowers" with which Setby em- 
bellished the temple, according to his words recorded on its fafade." 




SKETCH MAP 



FIGURE I 
E LOCATION OF THE TEMPLE OF RAMESSES I BETWEEN THE TEMPLES OF 
SETHY I AND RAMESSES II 



In front of the little temple there was a thick wall of unbaked brick, with a slightly The 

sloped face, which unquestionably surrounded the sacred enclosure. Doubtless it was ^aH ^„^ 

originally plastered and whitewashed. In its eastern face there was a gateway with 8"*=**^ 
monolithic limestone jambs and a stone sill in the right side of which was sunk the 

"See below, p. 14. 
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socket for a single-valved, wooden door (figs. 2, 3). Enough remains of the face of the 
right-hand jamb (pi. i) to show that it was decorated in sunken relief with the figure of 
a king — it is uncertain whether Ramesses or Setby — described in hieroglyphs as "offer- 
ing green plants" to a god who is stated to acknowledge the gift with the words, "I 
grant to thee years. . . ." The name of the gateway is given in a horizontal line of 
inscription below the figures as "The great door (named) 'Men-mafet-Ref (Setby I) 
calls forth offerings in the Horizon of Osiris.' "i« 

Below this inscription of Setby h and in slightly larger characters, his grandson, 
Mer-en-Ptab, caused his own names to be added. On the surface of the reveals of the 
jambs on either side of the door the inscriptions began : i]* (^W^^^. and were con- 
tinued, on the right-hand outer face at least: ^S^(3fejW)tS^[^]- 
The Within the gateway there was an open forecourt measuring 8.60 meters across from 

entrance 

court cast to west (fig. 3). Our excavations were narrowly restricted by the danger of bringing 

down modern native houses and therefore did not reveal the width of the court from 
north to south. Its surface sloped rather sharply up to the fas:ade of the chapel proper. 
The limestone central cella of the latter was directly opposite the entrance gateway 
and was flanked on either hand with a brick wall which continued its line and doubtless 
fronted side chambers. These would have been storerooms, or the like, opening into the 
court through doors on either side of the central cella, beyond the limits of our clearing. 
Somewhere against the walls of this court must have been erected the dedication 
stela, a massive slab of limestone with a semicircular top. 

The stone Only the central chapel was built of stone (fig. 4). The masonry was of fine, large 

chsioel 

blocks of very smooth-textured white limestone. It was a brittle stone, and in ma- 
noeuvring the large blocks into position their corners were frequently broken. To cover 
the damages patches of stone were let into the walls after the latter were built. Two 
small patches survive on the left-hand side of the fafade, and two larger ones on the 
south wall and one on the west wall of the interior. 
The chapel The fafade of the central chapel, 4. 10 meters wide, presented the typical front of an 

Egyptian temple, pylonlike, with sloping walls bordered by a semicylindrical torus 
molding (figs. 4, 5). The doorway in the center was 99 centimeters wide, with its two 
flat jambs projecting slightly. The upper part of the facade is lost, but the left-hand 
doorjamb is complete to the level of the lintel, and the height of the doorway can be 
established with sufficient assurance at 2.43 meters. If a reasonable thickness is given 

» The translations of the texts as given here and in the following pages have been made by William C. Hayes. 
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FIGURE 2 
THE TEMPLE EXCAVATED IN I937 
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to the lintel — say 55 centimeters — there will be ample space for the completion of the 
crown and cartouches of the figure of SStby on the left of the door (pi. 11), and the 
fafade may be reconstructed with a height of 3.10 meters from the doorsill to the top 
of the torus molding. Such a structure requires by all the canons of Egyptian art a 
cavetto cornice along the top, and when one is added the total height is roughly 3.66 
meters or 7 cubits. 



FIGURE ) 
PLAN AND SECTION OF THE TEMPLE AS EXCAVATED IN I937 

The interior was a simple rectangular room, 3.70 meters from front to back and The chapel 

interior 

2.65 meters wide (figs. 3, 4). The door, pivotmg like the gateway on the right-hand side 
as one entered, was bolted to the left, where the sockets in the stone still show the loca- 
tions of the lock fixtures. Of the ceiling of the chapel no trace exists. The height of the 
side walls can be closely approximated as very little over 3 meters from the floor to the 
top of the second zone of decoration. If we assume that the roof was flat, some addition 
to the, height of the walls must be allowed for a frieze around the top of the chamber. 
If the roof was vaulted, as are those of the chapels in the great temple of Setby, the 
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vault doubtless sprang from the walls directly above the second zone of decoration. In 
this case, there must have been a mask of masonry to hide the end of the vault above 
the cavetto cornice on the faf ade. 

A platform, 140 centimeters wide and 1 5 centimeters high, occupied the back of the 
room. From its position it was clearly the holy of holies on which stood whatever 
statues or divine symbols the chapel may have contained, and the decorations on the 
back and side walls directly above it bear out such a purpose. i» 

On the faf ade of the central chapel the subject of the decoration was the dedication 
of the structure by Setby to his father, Ramesses (pi. 11). » On the left, the donor, 
crowned with the barbarically elaborate atef of Osiris draped with the uraei of king- 
ship, stood with right hand extended in the ritual position of one making an offering.*^ 
Ramesses was opposite on the right of the doorway, his right hand on his breast, hold- 
ing, without doubt, the crook of Osiris. 

The monumental inscriptions on the two doorjambs related in stereotyped terms 
the gift by Setby to Ramesses of this temple *'beside the Lords of Eternity" and "of 
the Holy Land," Abydos." 

LefUjamh inscription: "Horus, Strong-Bull-Shining-in-Thebes-Vivifier-of-the-Two- 
Lands; Horus of Gold, Repeating-Appearances-in-Glory-Powerful-over-the-Bows-in- 
AU-Lands; King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Lord of the Two Lands: Men-ma<'et-Re<*; 
Son of Re^ Lord of Appearances-in-Glory : Setby Mer-en-Ptah, beloved of Osiris, Lord 
of Abydos, and of Isis the Great, the Mother of the God; given life like Re^. He made 
(this) as his monument to (his) father, the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Men- 
pehti-Rer, the Son of Re^, Ramesses, making for him a Temple of Millions of Years 
beside the Lords of Eternity." 

» See below, pp. i6, 18-19. 

^ Figure 5 shows the condition of the reliefs in 1927. A block with the head and shoulders of King SCtby was 
among the fragments given to the Metropolitan Museum in 1912 by Kelekian (see Bas-Reliefs, p. 33, pi. xi). At the 
time of that publication it was recognized that this fragment portrayed King SStby reciting an offering ritual, and 
hence it was supposed that it came from an offering chamber. Here it has been restored to its proper place in plate 
II. On the left side of the door Davies restored the top of the first two columns of the jamb from notes made by 
Wainwright. From Wainwright's notes come also one or two other obliterated signs on that side of the fa^de. To 
the right doorjamb, at the top and bottom, Davies added fragments discovered in the excavation but not showing 
in figure 5. 

•* See BaS'Reliefs, p. 40. 

** The first two columns on the doorjambs are translated in the usual order in which the names appear in the 
standard protocol, and not as here designed for decorative effect. 
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RigbUjamb inscription: "Horus, [Strong-] Bull [-Shining-in-Thebes-]Vivifier-of-the- 
TwoLands; (He who is under the protection of the) Two Goddesses, Repeating- 
Births-Mighty-of-Arm-Expeller-of-the-Nine-Bows; King of Upper and Lower Egypt, 
Lord of the Two Lands: M en-ma fet-Ref; Son of Rer, Lord of Appearances-in-Glory : 
Setby Mer-en-Ptab, [beloved of] Wen[-nufer, First of the Westerners] and of Horus son 
of [Isis]; given life like Ref. He [made] (this) as his [monument] to (his) father, the King 
of Upper and Lower Egypt, Men-peliti-Ref, the Son of Ref, Ramesses, making for him 
a Temple of Millions of Years beside the Lords of the Holy Land/' 

Mer-en-Ptalj, Setby's grandson, had his own cartouches carved in intaglio on these 
doorjambs as well as on those of the entrance gateway. 

The words of Setby, inscribed in two vertical columns in front of him and in five 

horizontal lines below him, appear, to some extent, to repeat the thoughts and, here 

and there, even the actual phrases of the dedication stela. The surviving hieroglyphs at 

the top of the existing reliefs show that Setby's cartouches headed the vertical columns 

in front of him. 

The Left inscription, in front of Setby: (i) "[The King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Men- 

dedicator's 
speeches ma^et-Ref, the Son of Ref, Setby Mer-en-Ptah, given] life like Ref, says: '[Come in] 

peace,^* O Good God! Mayst thou occupy the seat which I have made for thee and 

view thy mortuary temple, »* at the side of Wen-nufer. (2) I establish for thee offerings 

within it and daily libations.' " 

Left inscription, below Setby: (i) "[O King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Men-pebti- 

Ref], I am thy son, Men-mafet-Rer. I did those things which were beneficial to thee 

when 1 built for thee a temple to thy Ka (2) [to the north of my] great temple," when I 

excavated its pool, planted with trees and made dazzling with flowers, (3) and when I 

caused that thy statue should rest within it, food, [drink], and every offering being 

established every day, as (is done for) all gods.^« (4) I am thy true son of thy heart. I 

cause . . . that which was required of me,^ inasmuch as thou didst beget me. (5) I exalt 

thy name to heaven, I elevate thy crown (?)..., and I [establish] thy name on earth, 

as Horus did for (his) father, Osiris." 

" Restoring []| -^ ^] ^. " Literally "temple of justification." 

" The dedication stela, line 9, uses the expression : -^^^^Jj'l'SZZQnTJn? d" J T^iyBn^^P"^* 

•• This line is paralleled in the dedication stela, line 9: A i^ ^ D^ P ^ i^ JL '^ H n -^ P ilt ^ 

" See the beginning of line a in the corresponding inscription opposite. 
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The right side of the fajade has suffered more seriously than the left, yet enough 
remains to show that the speeches of Ramesses may be read antiphonally with the 
corresponding speeches of Setby and that the constructions on the one side comple- 
ment those on the other. 

Right inscription, in front of Ramesses: (i) *'[King Ramesses says: .... 'I am one 
who ob]eys«8 the whole Ennead. I hear their decision, when they assign the throne of 
Atum and the years of Horus to thee, (2) to be the defender of those who gave to thee 
this land as a bequest and who subdued for thee the Nine Bows.' " 

Right inscription, below Ramesses: (i) "O King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Men 
[-maret-]Rer, [thou art my true son of my heart^^ who has] done ... (2) that which was 
required, in ... (3) ... . the gods [nominate thee] as king .... (4) ... . (May) all the 
glorious spirits and all the gods .... (May) the gods . . . because of thy deeds. May 
they (5) increase thy years on earth, multiplying for thee festivals, inasmuch as thou 
hast done those things which were beneficial to me. I am thy true father." 

The "Temple of Millions of Years" which Setby thus dedicated to his father in the 
holy land of Abydos was in the particular domain of Osiris Wen-nufer and in a very 
special sense under his divine protection and that of his associated deities. «> Setby, in 
describing on the dedication stela how he founded the temple, stated that "the majesty 
of this august god, Wen-nufer, comes there to take his rest" (line 9), and the latter 
part of that inscription (lines 22-25) dealt particularly with that god. "I cause the 
majesty of Wen-nufer to appear, that he may eternally protect his (Ramesses') dwell- 
ing. I place it first at the head of the dwellings of the kings made since the time of Ref • 
I have satisfied the heart of the Masters of the Great Land.«i When they repose in his 
august dwelling, the entire (Divine) Council of those who have gone before »» have 
esteem for my father because of his perfection .... As a worshiper I lavish care upon 
Wen-nufer, the prince and master of the necropolis . . . , " and for these attentions 
Setby hopes that Wen-nufer may make his ''name endure for eternity on this mountain 

"Restoring... [^^]^. 

** Probably the same phrase as that at the beginning of line 4 in the corresponding inscription opposite. 

M See Bas-Reliefs, pp. 9 f.» for the function of the mortuary temples at Abydos as shrines of Osiris. 
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which hides the statues'' of the god and may grant him innumerable other blessings for 
ever and ever. 

As the temple was called a place of rest for the god, perhaps on festival days the 
statue of Osiris was brought to it from the ancient Osireion near by, just as the statue 
of Amun was taken from the temple of Kamak to that of Luxor on the "Feast of Opet" 
and to the temples of western Thebes on the "Feast of the Valley." Or, more probably, 
this temple was itself permanently endowed with its own statue of the god. In either 
case there was an elaborate ritual ordained to be performed before the statue of Osiris 
in this chamber, and of this ritual the successive incidents were set forth on the walls 
of the chapel, beginning on the left hand as one entered the door and extending to the 
back wall. 

Beside the door on the southeast wall, in the upper register of decoration, can be 
seen a trace of the first act, when Ramesses stood before the statue of Osiris on its 
pedestal, preparing it for the succeeding ceremonies (pi. in). Next, in the upper east 
corner of the south wall, he was shown driving into the presence of the statue the four 
sacrificial calves, "the spotted, the red, the white, and the black." «« The rest of the 
upper zone of the south wall is totally lost, but on it there must have been further 
scenes from the statue service, in preparation for the culminating act of the ritual — 
the oblation. 

The entire lower register was devoted to an ideal representation of the great offer- 
ing»* as it would have been made by Ramesses had he lived to see his temple, and as he 
would have made it, in theory, eternally after death. At the back of the chamber, just 
above the chancel-like platform upon which it must have stood, was shown the en- 
shrined statue of Osiris protected by Isis and Hat-^or. Before it stood Ramesses in the 
act of "burning incense and pouring out libations," and his queen, Sit-Rer," "rattling 
sistra before the beautiful face" of Osiris. Following in their footsteps came those who 
participated in the service. 

The rediscovery of the temple, by establishing the length of the wall from which 
these blocks were removed, satisfactorily showed that only one figure is missing from 

" This second incident, on the block in the possession of Kelekian, was described and illustrated in Bas-Reliefs, 
p. 28, pi. V. 

** The blocks in the Metropolitan Museum are described with commentaries and illustrated, ibid., pp. 28-32, 

pis. VI-VIII. 

•» Ibid,, p. 28, note 7. 
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the reliefs in the Metropolitan Museum, »« and that this figure, because of its width, 
must have been a man's. Furthermore, it is now to be seen that the scene ended upon 
the short southeast wall beside the door, with the figures of two women still left in 
place. The great misfortune is that in 1910 the tops of most of the blocks were sawed off 
and with them the inscriptions which once gave the names of the three men and five 
women so intimately connected with Ramesses and Sit-Ref. 

The identity of these persons — but unfortunately again not their names — ^seems to 
be indicated on the dedication stela (line 16). There Setby, referring to Ramesses, de- 
clared: "His mother is at his side. His forebears have not deserted (him), for they are 
assembled in his presence. ^ The brother of the king, his beloved, is before him. 1 am 
his son, who makes his name to live. The Mother of the God,«8 her arms around him 
like Isis, embraces my father. All his brothers and sisters attend them. He rejoices 
because his family surrounds him." 

The people who followed in the footsteps of Ramesses in this scene (pi. in) and 

shared with him the god's gratitude for the oflFerings were doubtless this very family. 

'The Mother of the God," Queen Sit-Ref, stood beside him. The man directly behind 

them was probably "the beloved brother of the king," but whether he was a brother or 

a son of Ramesses is a matter for speculation. The mother of Ramesses should have 

been next; and then a sister, two brothers, and three more sisters brought up the rear. 

Tantalizing traces of the names of the last two sisters, those on the southeast wall, 

were copied by Davies, but nothing informative can be made of them except that the 

last in the procession may have had a name compounded with that of the goddess 

yat-^or, and that the one who immediately preceded her seems to have borne the 

very bourgeois title ^ "House-Mistress," or "Dame" — ^a title in perfect keeping with 

the family of Ramesses, which was not of royal origin. «• 

In the two short columns of inscription behind the last figure one might wish to The Ka 

of sstby 

'• Ihid., p. 32, note i . 

" From the context of the whole passage we are obviously here dealing with human relationships. Since 
Ramesses' mother is mentioned at the outset, "the Mother of the God" must be Queen Sit-Rgf, S5tby's mother. 
The use of the title here is all the more appropriate because it carries out the allusion to Isis, "the Mother of the 
God (Horus)," who embraced Osiris. Lefebvre's copy of the text from this point on reads: "] 3k^ 2^ ^>^^ P ^ £1 £ 1 

** From this title I have assumed that the brothers and sisters mentioned on the dedication stela and portrayed 
here were the brothers and sisters of Ramesses and thus uncles and aunts of SStby. Others may prefer to consider 
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find some information regarding this aunt of Setby's, but the vague shadows of signs 
copied by Davies seem to read ^^^^^ C^^'^X "The Ka of the King, the Osiris 
Men-ma <'et-Ref/' If this is their meaning, they balanced the more elaborate repre- 
sentation of the Soul of Sethy on the northeast wall^ and signified Set by 's participa- 
tion in the ceremony as the son who made his father's name to live. 

The west wall of the chamber (pi. iv) displayed in two scenes Osiris' appearance in 
the chapel in the form of his most mysterious and archaic symbols. In the upper regis- 
ter^i the statue of Osiris, which was the center of all the rites depicted on the south 
wall, was shown standing in front of the symbol which represented him in Busiris. On 
the left, the statue was supported by his son, Horns, and on the right by his wife, I sis, 
the two divine persons whose presence in the sanctuary was undoubted, although they 
would have been invisible to human eyes.*> On the left, next. to the south wall, offerings 
were made by Setby, over whose head hovered the vulture protectress of the South. 
To the right, in the upper comer at the north end of the wall, the protecting hawk of 
the North must have hovered over the head of the now destroyed figure of Ramesses, 
in the act of making ofl'erings. The lower register has survived practically intact.^ 
Here Setby, again on the left, and Ramesses on the right prostrated themselves on mats 
before the symbol of Abydos, protected as the statue was in the upper register by 
Horus and I sis. 

It is problematical whether a replica of the pillar of Busiris was ever erected in this 
chapel. There was one in Setby's own temple.** Here it may be that the statue of 
Osiris took its place and that the symbol itself was introduced into the wall sculpture 
to give a central motive to the scene. In the case of the Abydene symbol, which alone 

them the children of Ramesses (and thus the brothers and sisters of SStby)> in which case Davies' copy of the almost 
obliterated signs must be misleading, for the only conceivable title for a daughter of Ramesses would be "King's 
Daughter." 

*• See below, p. 19, pi. v. 

*^ On the blocks in the possession of Kelekian which were descnbed and illustrated in Bas-Reliefs, pp. 26-28, 
pi. IV. 

«* The figures of Horus and Isis in both scenes on this wall and of Isis and Hat-ljor on the south wall repre- 
sent the deities themselves. They stand upon the ground and not on pedestals as do the statues and symbols. 
(Ihid., p. 29.) 

** On the blocks in the Metropolitan Museum which were described with commentaries and illustrated, ibid,, 
pp. 13-26, pis. I-III. 

" Ibid., p. 28, note 2. 
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was venerated in the lower scene, it is highly probable that a replica was dedicated in 
this chapel. *5 1 should picture it as standing in the center of the platform at the back 
of the chamber. On the left of it, as one entered the door, I should expect to have seen 
the statue of Osiris, whose service is shown upon the adjoining left-hand walls. On the 
right-hand end of the platform, as one faced it, must have stood that statue of Ramesses 
which Setby stated he had dedicated to the temple, *« because the offerings to such a 
statue were the subject of the decoration on the adjoining right-hand walls. 

The rediscovery of the temple added little to the offering scene as it was known at 
the time of the previous publication. *7 Ramesses — actually his statue — sat at the back 
of the chamber, above the platform, receiving the offerings provided by his son (pi. v). 
The reclearing of the temple disclosed a vague shadow of the latter on a block which 
the natives left in place in 1910, since its surface was too corroded to make its removal 
worth while. We can see that Setby stood just within the door, doubtless with his right 
hand extended toward the figure of his father, in the orthodox posture of one who 
recites the culminating spell of the offering ritual — ^a function of the 5^m-priest in the 
daily, routine repetitions of the service. « 

Setby's name appeared behind him in the comer on the short northeast wall by the 
door: "The King, the Lx)rd of the Two Lands, Men-mafet-Rer, shall appear in glory 
[on the] Horus [Throne] of the Living.'' Behind him strode his spirit bearing a human- 
headed staff: "The Living Ka of the King. The Ka of the Horus, Strong-Bull-Shining- 
in-Thebes. May all protection, life, stability, and prosperity; all health and all joy be 
around** him [like] Ref, every [day]."» 

The scene on the north wall went to the ceiling of the chapel, its upper section 
being filled with the lists of offerings which were being presented to Ramesses. The 
short northeast wall, however, was divided into two zones, conforming to the scheme 
of the rest of the walls in the chamber. Of the upper zone just enough remains to show 

<* It is described and reconstructed, ihid., pp. 1 5 ff. 

<* Mentioned on the facade and on the dedication stela; see p. 14 above. 

" The blocks in the Metropolitan Museum composing the greater part of this scene are described with com- 
mentaries and illustrated in Bas-Reliefs, pp. 32-42, 50-34, pis. ix, x. 

• Ibid,, pp. 40 f. 

• Literally "behind." 

"^^ilSfl^^- T^Js restoration is suggested by ^J^^ 1 iS occurring in A. M. Calverley, The 
Temple of King Seibos I at Abydos (London, 1933), vol. i, pis. 18, 19, etc., and %l {ibid,, pis. 1 3, 17, etc.). 
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the feet of a king and those of a statue of the god Min, here identified by his character- 
istic altar, which is behind him. The scene probably represented the decking of the 
statue of Min and was a pendant of the scene on the opposite wall where the king was 
decking the statue of Osiris. 
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ETRUSCAN TERRACOTTA WARRIORS 



The discovery of the Apollo of Veii 
in 1916^ was hailed as confirming in spectac- 
ular fashion the tradition of Etruria as a great 
center" for monumental sculpture in terra- 
cotta. The frequent mention by Latin writers 
of terracotta statues in Etruria in terms of 
wonder and admiration was shown to have 
been founded on fact, not fancy. More re- 
cently our knowledge of such Etruscan sculp- 
tures has been greatly enlarged by the three 
warriors acquired by the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, which have given us a new vision of 
Etruria in the late archaic period. They show 
us more forcibly than anything has heretofore 
her triumphant strength during her prime. 
For at the end of the sixth and the beginning 
of the fifth century — the approximate period 
of these sculptures — Etruria was at the acme 
of her power. Her kings, the Tarquins, had 
been rulers of Rome,^ her empire extended 
from the Alps to southern Campania,' her 
ships were feared at sea. Soon afterwards came 
clashes with Rome (about 485 - 475 B.C.), the 
defeat at Cumae by the Syracusans (474), the 
invasion by the Gauls (about 400). Slowly the 
power of Etruria crumbled, her territory con- 
tracted, her art degenerated. After another 
two centuries Etruria — as an independent 
state with an individual culture — existed no 
more; she had become merged into the Roman 
federation. But at the time of the Veii Apollo 
and of our warriors Etruria was the greatest 
power in Italy. She was strong and gay and tri- 
umphant. Her exuberant spirits are reflected 
in the dances and banquet scenes of the tombs 
at Tarquinia.* In our warriors we become ac- 
quainted with a di£Eerent temper — that of the 



conqueror. They reflect the dauntless spirit of 
Etruria at the time of her greatest military 
strength. 

And in another way these statues enlarge 
the experience given us by the group of the 
Veii Apollo. They present us with new exam- 
ples of polychrome terracotta statues on a large 
scale. Before the Apollo was found, our knowl- 
edge of such sculpture had been confined to 
temple revetments, to a few fragments of 
larger figures, and to life-size reclining figures 
on sarcophagi (see p. 11). But in our warriors 
we have further large, well-preserved, stand- 
ing statues, boldly modeled in the round and 
still resplendent in their original colors. And 
one example is of colossal scale. We read with 
new appreciation Pliny's estimate of Etruscan 
terracottas: "These were the most magnificent 
statues known in those days. . . . The admira- 
ble execution of these figures, their artistic 
merits, and their durability make them more 
worthy of honour than gold."*^ 

As was pointed out in a preliminary report 
in the Metropolitan Museum Bulletin, our 

(1) Cf. the splendid publication of this sutue and the 
fragments belonging to the same group by G. Q. Giglioli» 
Antike Denkmaeler, iii (Berlin, 1926), pp. 53 £E., pis. 
45-55» al«<> idem, Rassegna d'arte, vii (1980), pp. 33 ft., 
and Notizie degli scavi di antichitd, comunicate alia R. 
Accademia dei Lincei, 1919, pp. i3-37> pis. 1-7. 

(2) H. Last, in The Cambridge Ancient History, vii 
(Cambridge, 1928), pp. 588 flE., 398. 

(3) Livy i.ii. 5: "The renown of their name filled the 
whole length of luly from the Alps to the Italian strait." 
(Quoted by D. Randall-Maclver.) 

(4) Cf. the good photographic views in F. Weege, 
Etruskische Malerei (Halle, 1921) and the colored repro- 
ductions in P. Duell, "La Tomba del Tridinio at Tar- 
quinia," Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, vi 

(>9«7)» PP- » ff- 

(5) NJI, XXXV. 157-158 (tr. Jex-Blake). 



terracotta sculptures, though not put on ex- 
hibition until 1933, were purchased many 
years ago (in 1915, 1916, and 192 1). The 
credit for their acquisition belongs to the late 
John Marshall, by whose good offices they 
were obtained in Paris, and the late Edward 
Robinson, who directed the Museum and the 
Classical Department at the time. The sculp- 
tures consist of two statues of warriors — one 
of heroic size and stocky, the other life-size 



and elongated — and a colossal head from a 
third statue. We shall begin our description 
with the heroic-size statue, then pass on to the 
closely related colossal head, and lastly deal 
with the life-size statue.^ 



(6) I have had the advantage o£ discussing various 
problems presented by these statues — especially their 
chronology — with several of my colleagues. I want to 
acknowledge particularly the help given me by Valentin 
MuUer. 



STATUE OF A WARRIOR OF HEROIC SIZE 

(plates I -xiv) 



A LONG-HAIRED wairior, bearded but 
without mustache, is represented lunging for- 
ward» his body turned toward the right, the 
left arm outstretched to hold a shield, the 
other raised for attack.^ His hair is arranged 
in three groups of wavy locks, six in the mid- 
dle, four on either side; one group is brought 
over to the front. He wears a cuirass over a 
tight-fitting, foldless chiton, greaves, and a 
Corinthian helmet with an enormous crest. 
The shield (which was perhaps of bronze or 
wood and either round or of the so-called 
Boeotian type^; see pi. in a) is missing. Only 
the center strap and attachment, which were 
made in one piece with the arm, are preserved; 
on the attachment are two round holes, about 

(i) Ace no. SI. 195. Kennedy Fund. H. (without 
plinth): with crest 8 ft 14 in. (2.445 m.), without crest 
6 ft. 7^ in. (s.026 m.); h. of head 1 ft. 1 5/16 in. (.335 m.); 
h. of head with neck 1 ft. 5^ in. (.441 m.); distance from 
eye to chin 8^ in. (.2s m.); thickness of plinth 2 to 5 in. 
(5.1 to 7.6 cm.). The provenance is said to have been cen- 
tral Italy. 

The statue has been reconstructed from 78 pieces (see 
pi. xiv)» but this number includes the parts of the plinth 
and of the crest; the figure itself v^as in only 10 pieces — 
the head, the torso including both thighs, the arms, the 
left shoulder, the left hand, the legs from knee to ankle, 
and the feet. The net weight of the fragments was dose 
to 800 pounds. The only missing parts are the tip of the 
left thumb and slivers at the junctures of the fragments; 
the latter have been added in plaster and colored. The 
brass support between the legs is, of course, modem. The 
plinth — what is left of it — has been embedded in a 
modem cement base. 

Described and illustrated in Bulletin of The Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, xxviii (1933), pp. 29 f., fig. 4; J. 
Pijoto, Summa artis, v (1934), pp. 58 f., fig. 64. Mentioned 
in H. McClees, The Daily Life of the Greeks and Romans 
(New York, 1933), p. 81; D. M. Robinson, American Jour- 
nal of Archaeology, xxxvin (1934), p. 501, note 1 (con- 
tinued on p. 503); and A Guide to the Collections: Part I, 
Ancient and Oriental Art (The Metropolitan Museum of 
Art) (New York, 1937), p. 4a 



^2 in. (1.3 cm.) in diameter, for the fastening 
of the shield, which was held horizontally. 
The weapon in the right hand was probably 
a sword, with the blade projecting backward*; 
had it been a spear, the clenched hand would 
have been held with the opening parallel to 
the direction of the body, as it is in the bronze 
statuette of a warrior from Dodona (see p. 10; 
pi. Ill b). Other, less likely, possibilities are a 
thunderbolt* and an ax.* 

The effect of the figure is greatly enhanced 
by its polychrome decoration. The whole sur- 
face is covered with a brownish black coating, 
evidently a fusible slip day which in the firing 
has become a semiglaze; it is finely crazed all 
over and has a sheen.* Over this have been ap- 

(s) Both forms of shield appear on our Etruscan 
bronze chariot; cf. G. M. A. Richter, Greek, Etruscan, and 
Roman Bronzes (The Metropolitan Museum of Art) 
(New York, 1915), p. so, no. 40. 

(3) For figures wielding swords in approximately this 
position cf . e. g. the Athena on the Caeretan hydria in the 
Louvre (A. B. Cook, Zeus, 11 [Cambridge, 19S5], pi. xxx), 
the warrior on our Etruscan amphora ace no. 10.210.9 
(Case 9 of the Etruscan Gallery), and the warriors on late 
Etruscan urns (e.g. our ace nos. G.R. 1037, 1038 [Pedes- 
tals 98 and 30 of the Etruscan Gallery], and G. Korte, / 
Rilievi delle ume etrusche [Rome and Berlin, 1896], 11, 
pi. Lxxiv, «). Perhaps in the case of our warrior the sword 
was curved like that of the warrior from the akroterion of 
Sassi Caduti (Falerii) (cf. A. della Seta, Museo di Villa 
Giulia [Rome, 1918], i, pi. xxxrv) — a figure which has 
many points of contact with ours. 

(4) Cf. Cook. loc. cit,; and p. 9 below. 

(5) Cf. the warrior on the stele from Vetulonia (P. 
Ducati, Storia dell' arte etrusca [Florence, 19x7], u, pi. 61, 
no. 190), and the deity on our Pontic vase ace. no. 
06.102146 (Case 11 of the Etruscan Gallery). 

(6) The sheen is dearly not due to polishing — as in 
the early Faliscan ware (cf. the examples in Case 1 of the 
Etruscan Gallery) — for here there are no marks going in 
different directions. 



plied a dull red pigment for the armor and 
plinth and a white clay engobe for the chiton 
and for the whites of the eyes. A wealth of dec- 
orative motives appear on the armor and on 
the chiton, painted in white, red, and black.'' 
The eyeball is painted white to form a contrast 
with the black iris, which is bordered by an in- 
cised circle (drawn with a compass); iris and 
pupil are separated by a red ring bordered by 
incised circles. Crest of helmet, hair, and 
beard are modeled in wavy ridges (the beard 
on both upper and lower sides). The slightly 
glossy surfaces of these ridges and of the 

(7) Cuirass: on breastplate, enclosed palmette with 
scrolls, and spirals (white edged with black on one side); 
on backplate, spirals (white edged widi black on one 
side); round the neck, long tongues (white edged with 
black on one side) bounded by lines (white edged with 
black on both sides) and dots (black); round the lower 
edge, short tongues (white edged with black on one side); 
round the armholes, lines (white edged with black on 
both sides); on shoulders and down sides, to indicate 
juncture of breastplate and backplate, lines (white edged 
with black on both sides); on shoulders and down both 
sides, double palmettes (white) for the hinge shanks. 

Helmet: round the edge of nasal, ocularia, and cheek- 
pieces, line (white edged with black on one side); at outer 
comer of each ocularium, palmette (white edged with 
black on one side); on each side of crest support, chedcers 
(black) surmounted by "two-decker" meander pattern 
(see p. i«) (white edged with black on both sides), the 
whole bordered on all four sides by waves (white) and a 
line (black); on front of crest support, double meanders 
(white edged with black on one side) enclosed by a line 
(white edged with black on one side). 

Greaves: round the edges, line (white edged with black 
on one side); on each kneecap, enclosed inverted palmette 
with scrolls (white edged with black on one side). 

Chiton: below cuirass, a broad band consisting of 
palmettes (petals alternately black and red, scrolb black), 
interlocking meanders (black), waves (red), and lines 
(red and black); round the armholes, waves (red). The 
chiton stands out in relief at its lower edge, but at the 
armholes it is merely painted on the black body. 

(8) Cf. American Architect, cxliii (July, 1933), pp. 
63 ff.; J. S. Hanofee, Art and Archaeology, xxxiv (1933), 
pp. S99 ff. 

(9) "Head - torso - legs - feet - two pieces of drapery 
- two hands." (So a letter from Mr. Jennewein informs 
me.) The joints were painted with mortar colored to 
match the glaze. 
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smooth skin make an effective contrast with 
the dull red armor and the ivory white chiton. 
The whole is a striking illustration of how 
much color can add to the impressiveness of 
sculpture. 

It is noteworthy that the proportions of the 
figure are obviously incorrect from the nat- 
uralistic standpoint. The thighs are unduly 
short and thick, and the left arm is dispropor- 
tionately large (but we must remember that 
it was originally mostly covered by the shield; 
see pi. ni a). The suggestion has been made 
that these abnormal proportions were calcu- 
lated for the particular point of view from 
which the statue was originally seen. It is hard 
to imagine what this was. The figure could not 
have been put at a great height, as the cheek- 
pieces of the helmet would then have partly 
obscured the eyes. It is more likely, therefore, 
that the abnormally stocky proportions are sim- 
ply due to Etruscan workmanship (see p. 11). 

A detailed report on the technique of the 
statue by the late Charles F. Binns, the dis- 
tinguished potter, is given on page 12. Here it 
need only be said that the statue is as great an 
achievement from the technical point of view 
as from the artistic. The evidence shows that it 
was built free hand from the bottom up and 
stood on its two widely separated legs without 
any other support; that when completed it 
weighed nearly half a ton; and that this enor- 
mous figure was fired all in one piece — in- 
cluding even the left arm, which is stretched 
out to its full length. No modern potter has 
dared to attempt such a feat. At least, the only 
comparable terracotta figures produced in 
America in our day — the pedimental group 
by C. Paul Jennewein in Philadelphia* — arc 
each made and fired in a number of pieces — • 
the central Zeus, which is about 1 2 feet (3.657 
m.) high, in as many as eight. • Clearly our war- 
rior was not an experimental piece of work. 



Only by long experience could a sculptor-pot- 
ter have attained such masterly skill.^^ 

Whom did our warrior represent? Was he a 
god or a mortal? Was he part of a group of 
contestants, a figure from a pediment, or an 
independent statue? In trying to answer these 
questions we are handicapped by lack of pre- 
cise knowledge concerning the site where the 
statue was found. Our answers, therefore, can 
be but tentative. The Apollo of Veii, the only 
really comparable piece now extant, was ap- 
parently part of a votive group of four fig- 
ures.^^ In the case of our warrior, however, we 
have no pieces of other figures which could 
have been grouped with it, so we cannot — 
without more evidence — assume a second 
contestant. Moreover, a piece of the front 
edge of the plinth is preserved (see pi. vm b),^^ 
indicating that our figure did not share its 
plinth with an opposing warrior. Nor can the 
statue have formed part of a pediment,^^ for 
in that case the shield which was held on the 
left arm would have been placed vertically (as 
in the Aigina warriors), not horizontally (see 
p. 7 and pi. in). Furthermore, the back of the 
statue is as carefully executed and decorated as 
the front, and — what is more important — the 
surface is in a uniform state of preservation, 
indicating a similar exposure front and back. 
Single striding warriors were common subjects 
in late archaic art, as we know from the con- 
siderable numbers of bronze statuettes that 
have survived.^* It seems reasonable, therefore, 
to conclude that our statue was complete in it- 
self. The comparatively good preservation of 
the surface, with its delicate painted orna- 
ments, points to indoor protection, very likely 
in a sanctuary, for no large figures have been 
found in the many extant tombs. Since the 
statue is not frontal, it was hardly a cult image; 
more probably it was a votive offering, like the 
Apollo of Veii. The shrine in which it stood 



was presumably dedicated to Mars, the god of 
war, since that deity is known to have been 
worshiped in Etruria ^^ (chiefly in sanctuaries 
outside the city walls — to defend from outside 
attack and yet not stir up strife within the 
community^®). Or possibly the sanctuary was 
of Zeus Areios, since 2^us with helmet and 
shield wielding a thunderbolt^^ or a sword in 
his raised right hand appears on a Caeretan 
hydria in the Louvre.^® In either case we have 
here a representation of a god of war — and un- 
doubtedly the most imposing conception of 
such a deity which has survived from antiquity. 

(10) The technique of the Veii Apollo is similar to but 
not identical with that of our statue. The material is also 
a mixture of day and other partides, and the statue was 
fired in one piece. But the Apollo has a large decorated 
shaft as a support placed conspicuously between the legs 
and is therefore technically not so remarkable an achieve- 
ment as our warrior. Moreover, it has several large vent- 
holes (whereas in our warrior there is only one small hole, 
at the top of the hdmet [see pi. xiii b]), and there were 
apparently no strengthening walls built inside the body 
(d. Giglioli, Antike Denkmaeler, lu, p. 55). 

(11) Ibid,, pp. 5sflF. 

(is) The front edges of the modem cement base and 
of the pedestal have not been aligned with iL 

(13) Quite apart from the fact that we have apparently 
no evidence for statues on pediments in archaic Etruscan 
temples (d. Giglioli, Antike Denkmaeler, iii, p. 60). 

(14) Cf. C. Karousos, Deltion, xiii (1930-31), pp. 55 £E. 

(15) On the worship of Mars in Etruria d. L. R. Tay- 
lor, Local Cults in Etruria (Rome, 1923). The Etruscan 
name Maris occurs in an inscription on a lead disk found 
at Magliano in the Museo archeologico, Florence (d. 
L. A. Milani, Monumenti antichi pubblicati per cura della 
R. Accademia dei Lincei, 11 [Milan, 1893], cols. 37 ft.; P. 
Ducati, Etruria antica [Turin, etc, 1925]* i, pp. 63 f.) and 
on the bronze liver from Piacenza (d. Korte, Mitteilungen 
des deutschen archaologischen Instituts, Romische Ab- 
teilung, XX [1905], p. 363). 

(16) Vitruvius 1.7.1. 

(17) Mars too could be represented with the thunder- 
bolt, for he was one of the eight Etruscan deities who 
widded the lightning (d. Pliny NJI. 11.53, ^3^! Servius, 
Commentaries on the Aeneid 14s and viii.429; Ducati, 
Etruria antica, i, p. lao; W. Deecke, Etruskische For- 
schungen, iv [Stuttgart, 1880], p. 35; K. O. MuUer, Die 
Etrusker [Stuttgart, 1877], "' P- 4^> ^^^^ >'» P- 57)- 

(18) Cook, loc. cit. I owe this suggestion to Mrs. George 
Elderkin. 



The style of the statue points to a date a lit- 
tle before or a little after 500 b.c.^* The pose, 
the simplified modeling, the angular lips, 
hands, feet, the stylization of hair and crest — 
all are characteristic of Greek sculpture of that 
time. It is the period of the west pediment of 
the temple of Aphaia at Aigina, before that of 
the east pediment or of the Tyrannicides 
(477-476). An especially close analogy is 
furnished by the warrior from Dodona^^ 
(dated in the late sixth century), which corre- 
sponds not only in the general stance and in 

(19) That is, about the same period as the group o£ 
the Veii Apollo. A useful due for the dating of this group 
is furnished by the rendering of the drapery, which corre- 
sponds to that current in Greek art in the last decade or 
so of the sixth century; each group of folds is stacked 
symmetrically, in tivo directions, toward a central pleat 
and is divided from the next group by curving lines (cf . 
Giglioli, Antike Denkmaeler, iii, p. 58, fig. 6, and p. 6s, 
fig. 11). 

(20) R. Kekul^ von Stradonitz and H. Winnefeld, 
Bronzen aus Dodona in den koniglichen Museen zu Ber- 
lin (Berlin, 1909), pp. 13 f., pi. n. 

(si) The chiton of the Dodona statuette is arranged 
in folds stacked symmetrically toward a broad central 
pleat; in our statue the chiton is foldless, as it is in the war- 
riors on the Etruscan chariot (Richter, Bronzes, no. 40). 

(«s) Cf. P. Jacobsthal, Omamente griechischer Vasen 

(Berlin, 1927), pis. 6s, 78; £. Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeich- 

nung (Munidi, 19S3), iii, pis. 123, 137. But Dr. Jacobsthal 

warns me that "palmettes are a bad thermometer of style." 

(53) Cf. Weege, Etruskische Malerei, pis. 3-10 (Leo- 
nesse), S7-39 (Tridinio). For the dating of these tombs, cf. 
F. Messerschmidt, Beitrage zur Chranologie der e/ritfAi- 
schen Wandmalerei (Ohlau, 19S6), pp. 36, 5s. 

(54) Cf. e.g. S. Aurigemma, // Museo di Spina (Fer- 

rara, 1935)' PP- 166 ff. 

(55) Cf. e.g. £. D. Van Buren, Greek Fictile Revet- 
ments in the Archaic Period (London, 19S6) and Archaic 
Fictile Revetments in Sicily and Magna Graecia (London, 
19S3); F. Poulsen and K. Rhomaios, Erster vorldufiger 
Bericht uber die danisch-griechischen Attsgrabungen von 
Kalydon (Copenhagen, 19S7), pis. xxv-xl; L Thallon- 
Hill and L. S. King, Decorated Architectural Terracottas 
{Corinth, iv, part 1) (Cambridge, 19S9). 

(s6) We must remember that marble was scarce in 
Italy until the Carrara quarries were worked, in Roman 
times. 

(s7) Cf. Delia Seu, op. cit.; Van Buren, Figurative 
Terra<otta Revetments in Etruria and Latium . . . 



the outfit ^^ but abo in the position of the 
shield and in such details as the locks of hair 
falling forward over one shoulder (see pi. in). 
Moreover, the type of palmette used in the 
decorations — with the side petab rounded at 
the tips and slightly dipping, the center petal 
sometimes pointed (see pi. dc c) — can be par- 
alleled on vases of around 500 B.C. (cf . works 
by Sosias, Euphronios, the Tyszkievicz Paint- 
er, early Douris, etc.^^); and the motive of a 
scroll enclosing a single palmette was espe- 
cially popular at that time. If we compare our 
warrior with Etruscan frescoes we shall find a 
closer relation to those of the Tomba delle 
Leonesse (dated about 510) than to those of 
the Tomba del Tridinio (dated about 480 - 
47o)« 

It is true of course that the Greek archaic 
style lingered on in Etruria, at least in bronzes, 
until after the middle of the fifth century b.c.^*^ 
and that therefore it is hazardous to assign ex- 
act dates to late archaic Etruscan works. But in 
the case of our warrior the assignment seems 
justified, for not only is the style consistently 
of the period of about 500 b.c, but that date 
is rendered likely by considerations of history 
(see p. 5) and by the fact that Etruscan terra- 
cotta sculpture was famous at this very period 
(seep. 11). 

Although our statue has many points of con- 
tact with Greek works, the impression as a 
whole is not Greek. The serene spirit of the 
Aigina and Dodona warriors has been trans- 
formed into a more exuberant, more vehe- 
ment conception. That the statue is Etruscan 
there can indeed be no doubt. Although poly- 
chromed terracotta was occasionally used for 
sculpture in Greece and South Italy,^ in 
Etruria it was the material par excellence.^* 
The wealth of such sculpture in the Villa Giu- 
lia Museum in Rome^^ bears eloquent testi- 
mony to its popularity — not only for temple 
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revetments but also for life-size statues. The 
wonderful group from Veii,^® the fragments 
of large statues from the temple of Satricum,^ 
and the reclining figures on sarcophagi ^^ have 
shown us the pinnacle of achievement which 
Etruria reached along those lines. Moreover, 
we have important literary evidence for the 
vogue of terracotta sculptures in Etruria. We 
learn from Pliny that the art of modeling in 
clay was early introduced into Etruria and de- 
veloped during several generations^^; and that 
an Etruscan sculptor named Vulca was sum- 
moned by Tarquinius Priscus from Veii to 
Rome, where he made a statue of Jupiter for 
the temple on the Capitol*^ (509 B.C.) and a 
Hercules, both in clay.** Evidently the colos- 
sal size of some of these statues had become 
legendary in Roman times. Plutarch tells a re- 
markable story of a terracotta group from 
Veii: "When Tarquin was still king, and had 
all but completed the temple of Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus ... he commissioned certain Tuscan 
craftsmen of Veii to place upon its roof a char- 
iot of terra cotta. Soon after this he was driven 
from his throne. The Tuscans, however, mod- 
elled the chariot and put it in a furnace for 
firing, but the clay did not contract and shrink 
in the fire, as it usually does, when its moisture 
evaporates. Instead of this, it expanded and 
swelled and took on such size, strength, and 
hardness, that it could with diflSculty be re- 
moved, even after the roof of the furnace had 
been taken ofiE and its sides torn away."** The 
extent to which the art of sculpture — in ter- 
racotta and bronze — was practiced in Etruria 
can be gauged from the fact that Rome was 
accused of having taken the city of Volsinii for 
the sake of its two thousand statues.*' 

To Etruria also point certain features of our 
figure which are more familiar in Italy than 
in Greece. For instance, the curious propor- 
tions of the thighs and arms are more under- 



standable in Etruria, where a lack of feeling 
for true proportions was not unusual even in 
the late archaic period.** Thus the dancing 
youth in the Tomba delle Leonesse in Tar- 
quinia*^— who is not far removed in date 
from our warrior** — also has very thick, short 
thighs. The custom of wearing a beard with- 
out a mustache was current in Etruria at this 
time *® but not in Greece, though it had been 
current there in the early archaic period.*® 

(London, 19s 1); G. Q. Giglioli, L'Arte etrusca (Milan, 

1935)' pl*- cux-cc. 

(28) Giglioli, Antike Denkmaeler, ui, pp. 53 ff., pis. 
45-55f and Rassegna d'arte, vn (iQSo), pp. 33 ff. 

(sg) Delia Seta, op. cit, pp. 275 £E., pi. lii, and the 
references there cited. 

(30) One from Cervetri in the Villa Giulia Museum 
(Delia Seta, op. cit., pis. xxxii, xxxni), the other in the 
Louvre (Monumenti inediti pubblicati doll' Instituto di 
corrispondenza archeologica, vi-vii [Rome, 1857-1863], 

pi. LDC). 

(31) N.H. XXXV. 15s: "According to some authorities 
day modelling was first introduced in Samos by Rhoikos 
and Theodoros, long before the expulsion of the Bacdii- 
adai from Corinth, and when Damaratos fled from that 
city to Etruria, where his son Tarquinius, afterwards king 
of Rome, was bom, he was accompanied by three potters, 
Eucheir, Diopos, and Eugrammos, who introduced the 
art of modelling into Italy" (tr. Jex-Blake). 

(3s) Small fragments of the terracotta decoration of 
this temple have survived (cf . W. Helbig, Fuhrer durch 
die offentlichen Sammlungen klassischer Altertumer in 
Rom [3rd ed., edited by W. Amelung, £. Reisch, and F. 
Weege], i [Leipzig, 1912], p. 576, no. 1009). 

(33) AT Jf. XXXV. 157. 

(34) Publicola XIII. 1-8 (tr. Perrin). 

(35) Pliny NJI. xxxiv.34. 

(36) On the "mangelndes Proportionsgefuhl" in Etru- 
ria d. Messerschmidt, op. cit., p. 11. 

(37) Weege, op. cit., pi. 4. 

(38) The tomb is dated about 510 B.C. — correctly, I 
think — by Messerschmidt, op. cit., pp. 36, 58. 

(39) Cf. some of the figures on Etruscan tomb paint- 
ings (e.g. Ducati, Storia, 11, pi. 81, no. S31) and the reclin- 
ing men on the sarcophagi in Rome and Paris (ibid., pi. 
9s, no. 851, and G. M. A. Richter, Ancient Furniture: a 
History of Greek, Etruscan, and Roman Furniture [Ox- 
ford, 1926], figs. 261, 262). 

(40) Cf. H. Koch, Mitteilungen des deutschen archa- 
ologischen Instituts, Athenische Abteilung, xxxix (i9i4)> 
p. 244. £. Saglio in Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire des 
antiquitis grecques et romaines . . . , s.v. Barba, p. 667, 
note 4, mentions as a late archaic Greek figure with beard 
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The wave pattern which is used on the chiton 
and the crest support was exceedingly popular 
in Italy in both archaic and later times,^^ 
whereas in Greece it is not so familiar, at least 
not in the archaic period.*^ The "two-decker" 
meander pattern used on the crest support is 
different from the Greek varieties. 

Etruscan, therefore, undoubtedly our statue 
is — though clearly made under strong Greek 
influence, more so than the Veii group, for it 
has the precision of modeling, the sharply de- 
fined forms, the high finish, which are char- 
acteristic of archaic Greek art. 

So we have here a figure Etruscan in spirit, 
material, technique, and in certain details, 
but one that shows again how potent was 
Greek influence in Etruria in archaic times. It 
indicates — as do some of the frescoes in Tar- 
quinia — that an Etruscan of the late sixth or 
early fifth century could be steeped in the 
Greek tradition and yet produce works that 
are essentially Etruscan in spirit and taste. We 
may remember in this connection that Pliny *• 
mentions two artists with Greek names — 



Damophilus and Gorgasus — as distinguished 
workers in terracotta, who decorated the 
temple of Ceres in Rome in 493 B.C. The con- 
stant trade relations between Etruria and 
Greece at this time and the nearness of the 
Greek colonies in southern Italy which bor- 
dered on Etruscan Campania made direct 
Greek influence inevitable. In other words, 
Greece — by her close contact with Italy at 
this time — helped Etruria to reach the high- 
water mark of her art. 

but no mustache the Hermes in the relief of Hermes and 
the Nymphs in the Louvre; however, a dose examination 
shows traces of a mustadie. 

(41) Gf. the instances on our Etruscan chariot (Rich- 
ter, Bronzes, no. 40); in Etruscan tomb paintings (in the 
Tombe del Tridinio, dd Tifone, de^i Scudi, del' Oreo, 
dd Letto funebre, and at Aidea); on Etruscan and South 
Italian pottery — e.g. our ace nos. 19.19s.76 (Case 12, 
Etruscan Gallery), G.R. 614 (Case 24, Etruscan Gallery), 
and several vases in Case 29, Gallery K loj; on friezes — 
e.g. our ace. no. 14.105.8 (west wall, Etruscan Gallery). 

(4s) Thus the instances dted by Robinson, A, /. A., 
XXXVII (1954), p. 501, note 1, are all postarchaic The pat- 
tern becomes common in late red-figured Athenian vases 
(cf. W. Hahland, Vasen um Meidias [Bilder Griechischer 
Vasen'} [Berlin, 1930], pis. 9 b, S2 b). 

(43) N.H. XXXV. 154. 



REPORT on the Structure and Technique of a Statue of an 

Etruscan Warrior^ by Charles F. Binns^ 



I. The CoMPosmoN of the Material 

The material is an artificial mixture of (a) 
plastic clay, (b) sand, and (c) grog. 

(a) The clay is fine in grain and rather dark 
brown in color after firing. It constitutes about 
half the entire mass. 

(b) The sand is of varied size: some of the 
grains are a full millimeter in diameter, and 
from this the size graduates to fine dust. 

(c) The grog is an interesting feature be- 



cause it is evidently crushed pottery. The color 
is red, sometimes pale, sometimes bright, quite 
di£Eerent from the color of the clay body. In 
appearance the grog fragments closely ap- 
proach the Greek ware of the period. 

The whole blend seems to have been passed 
through a sieve of 14 or 16 mesh (to the inch). 

(1) This report is the result of two detailed examina- 
tions made by Mr. Binns, in 1991 and in 1929, and incor- 
porates certain additional observations made by Maude 
Robinson, who was called into consultation while the 
statue was in fragments. 
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The sand and grog were purposely mixed 
with the clay to provide porosity in the clay 
mass, to diminish the shrinkage* and to avoid 
the distortion to which a plastic clay is subject 
during the process of drying. 

The whole work is built up and modeled 
from the mixed body referred to. It would 
seem logical to assume that the whole figure 
was first thrown up roughly and that on this 
core the finished modeling was developed. We 
can still see several instances where the initial 
work had become so hard that the new clay did 
not perfectly adhere (see pis. xi a, d, xii a, 
c, d). Over the whole figure was laid, probably 
with a brush, a coating consisting of a clay, 
perhaps made fusible artificially, which con- 
stitutes a semiglaze. This coating has shrunk 
in the fire, and thus a multitude of small 
cracks, or checks, appear, covering the surface 
as a network. 

11. The Method of Construction 

A small-size model was probably prepared 
to a measured scale, as the position of the feet 
had to be accurately determined at the first. 
In all likelihood the figure was erected upon a 
foundation of arches which would form the 
floor of the kiln. The ground over the arches 
was beaten hard and sprinkled with coarse 
sand (see pi. x a). A large slab of clay (the 
exact size cannot be determined because much 
of it is lost) was pressed out and made level. 
Upon the underside of the slab the finger 
marks of a workman may be seen. The slab was 
put together piecemeal rather than beaten out 
from a single ball, and the joins of the several 
pieces are plainly visible on the underside. 
Upon this slab the feet (pi. xi a, b) and lower 
parts of the leg were set and roughly modeled, 
being built up solid to the knee (see pi. xi c). 

At about the knee joint the building pro- 
ceeded by the use of rolls or wads of clay. In- 



side the right knee a few rolls are plainly seen 
(pi. XI d). The building then continued, a 
cylinder of small diameter being constructed 
first and the walls gradually built up as the 
clay sti£Eened (see pi. xi e). An abundance of 
soft clay was smeared over the inside of the 
joints in order to unite the rolls of clay firmly 
as the building progressed (see pi. xi f). 

The torso was evidently built up in a simi- 
lar way with wads of clay. At the neck some of 
these are visible, and they are much larger 
than those used in the legs. Inside the body, at 
either side of the neck, two stout walls were 
built in, extending from back to front, for 
additional support of the head (see pi. x b). / 
At the crotch there is a large emplacement of 
soft clay used to strengthen the joint (see pi. 
X c). The finger marks of the workman are 
plainly visible, and the day has cracked in dry- 
ing, showing that it was added in a soft condi- 
tion. 

The arms were undoubtedly constructed as 
separate pieces. In the first place they could 
not have been built on so as to sustain their 
own weight, and in the second place there is a 
sharp change in the size of the bore where each 
juncture has been made. Probably they were 
at first supported by a crossbar which passed 
through the shoulders. When the modeling 
was finished this rod could be withdrawn and 1 
the hole sealed with a small piece of clay. It 
may be noted in this connection that the hole 
is not in the center of the upper arm but very 
near the lower surface (see pi. xii a, c). This 
suggests that the sculptor saw need to alter the 
position of the arm, which he did by removing 
a layer of clay from the lower side and adding 
proportionately to the upper. 

At the fracture of the left arm from the torso 
the laminations of the material can be clearly 
seen (pi. xii b, d), and it is apparent that at 
certain stages the clay became too hard to per- 
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mit the new material to unite with it properly. 
The hands are evidently solid, the inside hole 
of the left arm suddenly terminating at the 
wrist (see pi. xin a). (The left hand weighed 
nearly 1 2 pounds.) It is probable that the con- 
struction involved the use of rather elaborate 
temporary framework, for the figure in the 
clay state was so or 30 per cent heavier than 
it is now. 

The torso having been built up to the neck, 
a conical depression was made for the recep- 
tion of the head (see pi. xiii c). Evidently this 
socket was allowed to become rather hard be- 
fore the building of the head was begun, be- 
cause the fracture has taken place at this point 
and the conformation of the soft clay to the 
hard clay beneath is quite clear (see pi. xiii 
d). The head was built up as a hollow ball 
roughly oval in shape. At the top a peg was 
inserted as the material was brought together 
to form the crown. When the modeling was 
finished, this peg was withdrawn so as to leave 
a venthole to facilitate evaporation (see pi. 
xui b). This hole is less than 1 inch (2.4 cm.) 
in diameter, and it is the only opening to the 
air in the whole statue. 

The crest rises in a sweeping curve to the 
height of 15 inches (38.1 cm.) and falls to a 
point below the waist, where it is attached to 
the body. This fact alone proves that the 
whole figure was made in one piece. 

The whole work is executed with the utmost 
freedom. There is no inner armature, nor was 
any mold used. 

After the completion of the modeling the 
entire figure was covered with the coating 
mentioned above. Over this, to indicate the 
armor — and also on the plinth — is a red pig- 
ment, probably a red ocher wash. This red 
shows no checking in its own substance, but 
the checking of the brown appears through it. 
If it had been a clay slip it would probably 



have cracked in the same way as the undercoat. 
Where the application is thin the color has 
been influenced by the dark coating beneath. 
Over the red are decorative motives painted 
in black and white. The tunic is coated with a 
white clay engobe and richly decorated in 
black and red. The black seems to be the same 
material as that used for covering the statue. 
All these treatments were applied before 
firing. 

III. The Firing 

The only possible theory for the firing proc- 
ess is that the kiln was built round the figure. 
That the feet were placed upon a platform of 
clay set upon a bed of sand, points clearly to a 
preparation for firing from the very begin- 
ning. Furthermore, it would have been im- 
possible to move the figure while in the un- 
bumed condition. Perhaps a brick wall was 
built to enclose the work and it was contrived 
that the arms should derive support from this. 
In the palm of the left hand is an elliptical 
opening about H inch (i.g cm.) by H inch 
(1.3 cm.) which might have carried a support. 
The insides of both fists are unglazed, and 
these would have been natural places for such 
supports. Outside this brick container, or 
muffle, the kiln proper would have been built, 
with the arches already postulated for flues. 

The firing is curiously uniform throughout. 
The lower part of the figure is slightly denser 
than the upper, but as the material is rather 
sensitive to temperature changes it is evident 
that there was not more than 20° C. difference 
between the top and the bottom. TTie tem- 
perature of the firing was about 960° C. This 
is an interesting fact, as it corresponds to the 
temperature of firing Greek vases. To obtain 
this remarkably uniform heat treatment the 
firing must have been maintained during a 
long period, possibly for months. 
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HEAD OF A COLOSSAL WARRIOR 

 

(plates XV- XVIII ) 



A COLOSSAL terracotta head, bearded 
but without mustache, is represented wearing 
a Corinthian helmet.^ The broken edges at 
the bottom of the neck and of the crest pre- 
sumably indicate that the head formed part of 
a colossal statue of a warrior — over twice the 
scale of the statue just described. The style of 
the two works is so similar that we may assume 
that they are products of the same artist. They 
are certainly works of the same period, and 
much that was said regarding the heroic-size 
statue and its historical background applies 
also to this head. 

In stance the colossal warrior must have dif- 
fered from the heroic-size one, for the muscles 
of the neck and the fact that the underside of 
the beard is not modeled indicate that the pose 
was frontal. Further differences are that the 
crest and crest support of the colossal head are 
smaller in proportion to the bowl of the hel- 
met, that no hair shows below the helmet, that 
the crest is not modeled, and that the decora- 
tive motives on crest and crest support are 
larger and simpler. 

The material is the same in both works — a 
mixture of sand, grog, and clay — and so is the 
technique. Evidently the colossal figure, like 
the other, was not molded but was modeled 
free hand, from the bottom up. The wall of 
the head^ varies in thickness from about 3!/^ 
/ inches (8.9 cm.) — at the crown and at the 
^ base of the neck — to about 14 inch (.6 cm.) — 
just below the crown and near the eyes. The 
interior shows many fingerprints, in one case 
the impression of an entire hand. There are 
remains of three vertical strengthening walls. 
The nose and lips are solid. In the center of 



the crown is a round hole, doubtless to allow 
for evaporation during firing. 

The surface of the head, like that of the 
statue, is covered with a brownish black coat- 
ing, finely crazed all over; a red pigment is 
applied to the helmet and crest support; and 
a white engobe is used for parts of the eyes* 
and for most of the ornaments. The chief or- 
nament consists of large white rays boldly 
painted over all but the top surface of the 
crest. The crest itself is recessed from the crest 
support, which is decorated with a wave pat- 
tern in black edged with white and a black 
band running along the upper edge. The front 
of the crest support is undecorated but is 
worked in two planes. Round the edge of the 
nasal, ocularia, and cheekpieces run two white 
lines; the outer one is wide and is decorated 
with black dots and double bars, the inner 
one is edged with black on one side. At the 

(1) Ace. no. 16.117. Rogers Fund. H. with crest 4 ft 
7 in. (1.S97 m.), h. without crest 3 ft 1 3/16 in. (.945 m.), h. 
of crest 1 ft. 4^ in. (.426 m.), distance from eye to chin 
1 ft. 11 in. (.584 m.)» circumference of crest 7 ft 8 in. 
(t.357 m.), distance from crown to tip of beard 3 ft 3^ 
in. (1.0 IS m.). 

The head has been reconstructed from many fragments, 
but the only restorations are slivers at the junctures (in- 
cluding part of the left eye). Parts of the decorative pat- 
terns have disappeared, especially on the right side of the 
crest support 

Mentioned in M.M.A. Bulletin, xxviii (1933), p. S9; 
M.M.A. Guide (1937 ed.), i, p. 40. 

(2) The information regarding the interior of the 
head is derived from notes made at the Museum in 1916, 
when the head was in fragments. The reconstruction of 
the head had been completed before Mr. Biniis made 
his analysis of the heroic-size statue (see p. is). The re- 
construction of the life-size warrior (see p. 17) had also 
been finished before 19S1. 

(3) The eyes are white except for the pupib and the 
cirde oudining the iris, which are black. 
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corners of the ocularia and at the lower junc- 
tures of the cheekpiece and neckguard are 
white palmettes. 

The ornaments on crest and crest support 
were doubtless made bold and simple so as to 
be effective at the great height at which they 
were to be seen. For to judge from the size of 
the head the entire figure must have been 
about 2$ feet (7.01 m.) high if we assume that 
it was standing, about 17}/^ feet (5.333 m.) if 
it was seated* No wonder that centuries later 
there were still stories current of Etruscan 
sculptures which had expanded to a huge size 
in the kiln (see p. 11)! Some of these Etrus- 

(4) NJI. XXXIV4S. The context, however, indicates 
that this particular statue was of bronze. 

(5) Delia Seta, Museo di Villa Giulia, i, p. 275. 



can colossi survived to Pliny's time: "In Italy 
too colossal statues have been made; we have 
before our eyes the Etruscan Apollo . . • which 
measures fifty feet from its toe," * 

The huge size of the figure to which our 
head belonged and the fact that it was frontal 
suggest that it was a cult statue. It presumably 
stood in the same sanctuary in which the 
heroic-size warrior was set up as a votive o£Eer- 
ing, for they are said to have been found to- 
gether. Similarly, of the many fragments of 
terracotta statues found in the temple of Satri- 
cum (see p. 1 1) some were evidently cult fig- 
ures, others votive ofiEerings.^ A polychrome 
terracotta Mars about twenty feet high stand- 
ing in the dim light of an Etruscan temple 
must indeed have been an impressive sight. 
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STATUE OF A LIFE-SIZE WARRIOR 

(plates XIX- XXIV ) 



A WARRIOR, thin and elongated, is 
represented in a frontal, striding pose.^ He is 
bearded but without mustache and wears an 
Attic helmet with upturned cheekpieces, two 
chitons, a cuirass, and greaves. On the left arm 
he probably carried a shield and the missing 
right arm must have wielded a spear. 

The material is again a mixture of day, 
grog, and sand, and the statue was apparently 
also modeled free hand, from the bottom up. 
The legs are solid up to the knees, the thighs 
and the trunk are hollow, the arm is solid, and 
the neck has a hollow about 2 inches (5. 1 cm.) 
in diameter. The wall of the trunk varies in 
^thickness from 1 ^ inches (3.8 cm.) to as little 
as ^ inch (.6 cm.), on the left side. Evidently 
after the statue had been built, the workman 
scraped down the left side for some reason, not 
realizing how precariously thin he thereby 
made the wall. During transportation in the 
Museum (prior to being placed on exhibition 
in 1933) the statue developed a crack on this 
side. It was opened, and the weakness in con- 
struction was detected — after more than two 
thousand years. No traces were observed of 
interior strengthening walls such as were used 
in the two other sculptures. 

The whole surface is covered with a brown- 
ish coating, and over it have been applied a red 
pigment to differentiate the armor and a white 
engobe on crest, beard, and chitons. The hair 
of the beard is indicated by wavy black lines. 
The eyeballs are white, with a large black dot 
for the iris. The lips have traces of a brilliant 
red. On the cuirass, front and back, are spirals 
in relief marking breasts and shoulder blades; 
a double ridge marks its edge at neck, arm- 



holes, and bottom. Across each shoulder is a 
groove to indicate the joins of the breast- and 
backplates. On the insides of the greaves, 
marking the calves, are spirab in relief. 

As in the case of the stocky warrior, a wealth 
of ornament is painted in white, red, and 
black. The helmet has the following motives: 
round the edge of the cheekpieces, a black line 
and a row of black dots; round the edge of the 
nasal and brow plate, a black line; round the 
edge of the neckguard, two black lines and a 
row of black dots; on the crest support, me- 
anders in black and white, bounded top and 
bottom by two black lines, and a row of dots at 
the base; on the crest, radiating black lines. 
Round each armhole and round the bottom 
edge of the cuirass are one or two black lines 
and a row of black dots. Immediately below 
the cuirass there is a broad band (the bottom 
of one chiton) composed of rows of interlock- 
ing meanders, checkers, lines, dots, and ro- 
settes (see pi. xxiv); the band is interrupted at 
each hip by a short vertical stripe about 1 ^ 
inches wide terminating in an inverted pal- 
mette. Below the broad band, and slightly re- 

(1) Ace no. 15.164. Rogers Fund. H. (without plinth): 
with crest 6 ft. 7^ in. (s.ot5 m.), without crest 6 ft ^ in. 
(1.844 ^O' distance from crown to chin 10 in. (.254 m.); 
distance from eye to chin 6 1/16 in. (.154 m.); thickness of 
plinth 1 3/16 to 1^ in. (3 to 4.7 cm.). 

The statue was broken in about 20 pieces and has been 
put together with a few insignificant restorations (includ- 
ing the upper part of the left cheekpiece), which have 
been made in plaster and colored. The most important 
missing parts are the ri^t arm, the front part of the 
right foot, the end of the crest, and most of the plinth. 

Described and illustrated in M.M.A. Bulletin, xxvin 
(>9SS)» PP- «9^» fig- S' Pijoin, Summa artis, v (1934), 
pp. 58 f., fig. 65. Mentioned in M.M.A. Guide (1937 ^0' 
I, p. 40. 
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cessed from it, is a narrow one (the edge of 
the second chiton) decorated with hatched tri- 
angles. That the broad band is the lower part 
of a chiton and not an extension of the cuirass 
is shown by the similar vertical stripes ending 
in palmettes which appear on chitons worn by 
figures on the Etruscan chariot.^ At the back 
of the neck and round the armholes some 
white appears, perhaps to represent the edges 
of one or the other chiton. 

The elongated proportions, the thin limbs, 
and the perpendicular trunk contrast strik- 
ingly with the stocky, rounded forms and with 
the forward inclination of the other figure. 
They recall rather the bronze statuettes of 
Italic warriors.^ Perhaps there was an Italian 
tradition — which now eludes us — to account 
for the unusual proportions. At all events, the 
artist of this statue is further removed from 
the Greek tradition than was the sculptor of 
the heroic-size statue and the colossal head. He 
uses Greek types of armor and Greek orna- 
ments, but his conception of form is native. 
Indeed the two warriors exemplify in a most 
interesting manner the two chief tendencies 

(s) Riditer, Bronzes, no. 40, drawing opp. p. 29. One 
of the figures is a charioteer without a cuirass. Stephen V. 
Grancsay, Curator of Arms and Armor in this Museum, 
tells me that in mediaeval times two garments were fre- 
quently worn beneath the cuirass, whereas there is no 
known instance of a band as an extension of a cuirass. The 
interpretation of the outfit here suggested would also ap- 
ply to the Italic sutuettes of warriors (cf. note 3 below). 

(3) £.g. our examples in Case 1 1 of the Etruscan Gal- 
lery and those published by G. Bendinelli, Monumenti 
antichi pubblicati per cura della R, Accademia dei Lincei, 
XXVI (igao), cols. 2x4 ff. 

(4) Illustrated London News, vol. 186 (1935)* pp. 
S22 f.; G. Moretti, // guerriero italico di Capestrano (R, 
Istituto d'archeologia e storia dell* arte. Opere d'arte, fasc. 
VI) (Rome, 1936). 

(5) On Etruscan temples in general cf. the excellent 
monograph by A. K. Lake, "The Archaeological Evidence 
for the 'Tuscan Temple,' " in Memoirs of the American 
Academy in Rome, xii (1935), pp. 89 ff. The width of the 
temple at Veii is given as 18.50 m. (over 60 ft.) by Giglioli, 
Notizie degli scavi, 1919, p. 35. 



in art at work in Etruria — the Greek and the 
Italic. The considerable charm of our thin 
warrior shows that the Italic contribution was 
important. But to realize that even in this fig- 
ure Greek influence played a large part we 
need only compare it with such a work as the 
strange limestone warrior recently found at 
Capestrano,* in the province of Aquila. The 
artist of the Capestrano warrior surely had 
never seen a Greek work. In construction, type 
of face, outfit, his figure is purely Italic — far 
removed from the Greek world. 

The date of our thin warrior is perhaps a 
little later than that of the other two. The eyes 
still have uniformly protruding lids, but the 
style as a whole is no longer truly archaic. The 
modeling is not so precise, the sharp edges 
have disappeared (contrast especially the 
structure of the mouth). Stylistically we have 
reached the stage of the kore dedicated by 
Euthydikos and of the Blond Boy but not yet 
that of the Tyrannicides. The type of palmette 
(see pi. xxiv), with petals rounded at the tips 
and fairly far apart and with side petals slight- 
ly dipping, occurs throughout the first quar- 
ter of the fifth century. We may therefore ten- 
tatively assign our statue to the first or second 
decade of the fifth century B.C., remembering, 
however, that it is hard to date precisely a 
work such as this statue which stands some- 
what outside the Greek tradition. 

The statue is said to have been found on the 
same site as the other two warriors; so we may 
assume that it was, like the one of heroic size, 
a votive offering. 

Together our three sculptures, if our in- 
terpretations are correct, give us a new con- 
ception of an Etruscan sanctuary^ — a temple 
large enough to house a colossal statue and 
enriched by impressive dedications. The role 
of early Italy in religion and art is seen in a 
new light. 
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PLATE I 



STATUE OF A WARRIOR OF HEROIC SIZE 



PLATE II 



BACK VIEW OF HEROIC-SIZE WARRIOR 



PLATE III 



PLATE IV 



CLOSE-UP OF HEAD OF HEROIC-SIZE WARRIOR IN PROFILE TO RIGHT 



CLOSE-UP OF HEAD OF HEROIC-SIZE WARRIOR IN FULL FRONT VIEW 



B. Left Foot and Front Edge of Original Plinth 



C. Left Foot 
DETAILS OF HEROIC-SIZE WARRIOR 



PLATE IX 



1 Right Grcave ai Knee B. Palmettes and Tongues on Cuirass and Waves on Chiton 



C. Decorative Band on Chiton 
DETAILS OF ORNAMENT ON OUTFIT OF HEROIC-SIZE WARRIOR 



PLATE X 



A. Underside of Plinth 



. Interior of the Torso, Showing 
One of the Braces 



C. Bottom of the Torso Showing Where the Legs Were Joined 
and the Crotch Smeared with Fine Clay 

DETAILS OF HEROIC-SIZE WARRIOR ILLUSTRATING TECHNIQUE 



PLATE XI 



A. Left Foot and Plinth 



B. Right Foot and Plinth 



C Legs, Showing Fracture at Ankles 



D. Right Leg from Knee Down 



E. Left Thigh F. Right Thigh 
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HEAD OF COLOSSAL WARRIOR 
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COLOSSAL HEAD IN THREE-QUARTER FRONT VIEW 
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CLOSE-UP OF COLOSSAL HEAD 
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CLOSE-UP OF HEAD OF LIFE-SIZE WARRIOR IN PROFILE TO RIGHT 
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PLATE XXII 



CLOSE-UP OF HEAD OF LIFE-SIZE WARRIOR IN FULL FRONT VIEW 



PLATE XXIV 



DECORATIVE BAND ON CHITON OF LIFE-SIZE WARRIOR 
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